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CORD GAIN IS MADE 
IN AUGUST BUSINESS 





Research Bureau Reports August 
Increase 27 Percent Over 
Year Ago 


VEAR’S GAIN 13 PERCENT 


Atlantic and West North Cen- 
tral States Show Best Pro- 
duction Records 


dai 





HARTFORD, CONN., Sept. 23.—A 
ord gain of 27 percent over the corre- 
ponding month of last year was made 
by sales of ordinary life insurance in 
ugust according to figures just issued 
y the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford. The total volume 
bf business sold by the eighty-two re- 
porting companies in August this year 
as $646,493,000. These companies have 
MB percent of the total business in the 
ountry. 
Better Conditions Help 


Every section of the country, and 
very state except Oklahoma shared in 
he general gain. The lowest gain 
ade in any of the nine geographical 
ctions of the country was 15 percent 

the West South Central states; the 
preatest gain was 33 percent which was 
shown by both the Middle Atlantic and 
he West North Central states. The 
fain over last August is due in large 
part to better general business condi- 
ions this year. In August 1924 business 
was slower than in any other month in 
he year, and life insurance sales fell off 
sharply. 

Gain 13 Percent Over 1924 


The figures for the first eight months 
11925 show an average gain of 13 per- 
cent over sales in the same period of 
14. Every section has shared in this 
gain as well as in the gain for the month 
ot August. The leading sections are 
he Middle Atlantic and the West North 
Central states, 


Canadian Figures Good 


Thirteen percent more ordinary life in- 
surance was purchased last month in 
Canada than in August of 1924. During 
that month $31,724,000 of new business 
Was delivered and paid for by compa- 
mes having in force 93 percent of the 
total business in Canada. 

All the provinces in the Dominion, 
re the exception of New Brunswick, 
Showed improved conditions, and Al- 

a and Nova Scotia showed gains of 
41 per cent each. 


Alberta Shows 41 Percent Gain 


Improving business conditions in the 
west were reflected by the records of 
nitish Columbia with a gain of 3 per- 
— Saskatchewan with a gain of 4 per- 
- ry Manitoba with a gain of 14 percent, 
md the Alberta record of 41 percent 
> In the east, Quebec had a gain of 

Percent, and Newfoundland and 
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QUESTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
IN PUBLISHING BUSINESS DISCUSSED 





J. WOHLGEMUTH, head of 
E- Tue NaToNaAL UNDERWRITER oOr- 
* ganization, has written a letter 
to the “Eastern Underwriter” regarding 
some points that have been raised in 
connection with the controversy over 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers being active in the publishing 
business for a profit in competition with 
regular insurance publications. Mr. 
Wohlgemuth says: 

“The suggestion is made that when 
the National Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation tries to secure a commission on 
the life insurance books used by its 
members it is not fair to call this ‘re- 
bating’ in the publishing field. But is it 
not just this? The association, from the 
publishers’ viewpoint, is an organiza- 
tion of their customers, pure and sim- 
ple. When the association demands a 
commission on the books used by its 
members and instructs them to send 
their orders for books needed through 
it, it collects a rebate. Whether it uses 
the money to reduce the dues of the 
members or sends it to them direct is 
immaterial. 


Where the Pinch Comes In 
“The publishers have their own or- 
ganizations to sell their books and can- 


not duplicate the expense and the sys- 


tem through the National association. | 


The association, appreciating this, has 
gone outside the regular insurance pub- 
lishing field and induced outside pub- 
lishers, which have no insurance organi- 
zation, to enter the field in competition. 
These publishers are very glad to pay 
the National association a large com- 
mission to market their products. But 
the National association does not de- 
spise commissions, even though small, 
which it may be given by some insur- 
ance publishers, so it solicits that busi- 
ness, also. 


Bad Brand of Competition 


“However, when an insurance pub- 
lisher takes an order for books gotten 
out by the association’s publishers, he 
receives only half the commission, the 
other half going to the association un- 
der its preferential contract. The whole 
system is the worst kind of competition, 
created without regard for the insurance 
publishers who have done as much to 
build up the National association mem- 
bership as the little group of men who 
are responsible for the association’s pub- 
lishing policy. The association is not 
only injuring its best friends by remain- 
ing in the publishing field but is likely 
to alienate the most powerful influence 
it has to depend upon to maintain its 








Prince Edward Island had gains of 19 
percent and 2 percent respectively. 

There was a wide variation in the rec- 
ords of the different cities. The great- 
est improvement was in Quebec with a 
gain of 111 percent. Winnipeg had a 
gain of 22 percent, Montreal 17 percent 
and Toronto 11 percent. 

The first eight months of 1925 have 
reached a point where the records show 
a gain of 7 percent over the correspond- 
ing months of 1924. The gain in the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1925, 
over the preceding twelve months is 6 
percent. 





beer position and broaden its scope. 

“Of course, if the National association 
is properly in the publishing business 
it is thereby a competitor of the regular 
insurance publishers and it has a right 
to do all tne things it is doing. If it is 
properly in the publishing business then 
it becomes a competitor of the regular 
publishers and is not entitled to their 
support. There is only one question at 
issue and that is whether it should be 
in the publishing business or not. We 
maintain that it has projected itself into 
a field, and in an objectionable way, 
which it has no right to enter and 
against its own best interests. 


WH Not Further Interest 
“I do not think the publishers would 


object so seriously to the competition 
of a cooperative publishing or book 


The National Underwriter 
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| There was 


house if it stood on its own feet and | 


were dissociated from the powerful in- 
fluence of the National association, 


though that is distasteful to many with | 


pronounced ideas, but using the National 





| 


| 


| 





association which the publishers have 
strongly supported and helped to build 
up, to swing into the competitive field, 
is intolerable and I am convinced will 
not further the true interests of the Na- 
tional association and the platform for 
which it stands. 
Agencies Highly Individualized 
“An ‘Life 


editor writes me: insur- 
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FIREWORKS DISPLAY 
BY COMMISSIONERS 


Election of Kendrick of Iowa 
Brings Out Sharp Line of 
Cleavage 


MUCH RANCOR IS SEEN 


Claim That Outside Interests Took Too 
Active Part in Swaying Vote for 
Candidates 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Sept. 21.— 
an unexpected display of 
fireworks when the Insurance Commis- 
sioners Convention got down to the 
election of officers today. Many saw in 
it a fight between the east and the west. 
Undoubtedly this issue is still a live one 
in the Insurance Commissioners Con- 
vention. There have been outbursts 
before and indications that some of the 
westerners felt that the east had too 
strong a hold on the organization and 
was dominating it were apparent. 

The pyrotechnic display started when 
Clifford Ireland of Illinois nominated 


|W. R. C. Kendrick of Iowa for presi- 


ance, you know, is mostly mutual and | 
it is pretty delicate ground to criticise | 


In 
I 


mutual agents for mutual practices. 
fire insurance it would be otherwise.’ 


would like to set up the thesis on this | 
point that life insurance, so far as the | 
agents are concerned, is not ‘mutual’ in | 


the spirit indicated and that the life in- | 


surance agency business is just about 
the most highly individualized business 
in the world. Whatever the form 


of | 


organization of the companies may be, | 


every agent is strictly in business for 


himself and should not attempt to hide | 


behind ‘mutual’ apron strings. I 
here we may have the secret of why 
the National association has seen fit to 
go so far into the publishing business. 


Recognize the Rights of All 


“This editor also says: ‘If they are 
encouraging the writing and publication 
of useful books for members and others, 
from their practical standpoint, I think 
they are doing a work I do not care to 
criticise.’ I think it may be admitted 
that they are doing this but my argu- 
ment is that it can and should be done 
in a different manner, recognizing the 
rights of all. It would be a really great 
achievement for the association to do 
what it has done without the taint of 
having gone into the business for its 
own profit, acted without favoritism, 
and conducted this work purely as a 
service to the business at large. 


Easy to Make Up Peficit 


“The argument that the association 
‘needs the money’ is not a good one. 
powerful association like this can well 
afford to assess its members for the 
proper expenses of its head office. Any 
deficit could be made up in ten minutes 
on the floor of the annual convention 
and I know one publishing house that 
would head the list.” 


think | 


| votes 








dent. S. W. McCulloch, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the vice-president of the organiza- 
tion, had said from time to time that he 
did not desire to be elected president. 


This therefore had been taken for 
granted by the commissioners and many 
| therefore favored Mr. Kendrick, not 


only because of his qualifications for 
the office but because he would suit the 
western men. Mr. Kendrick is conserv- 
ative, comes from an insurance state 
and has always been impartial. Harry 
L. Conn of Ohio nominated Mr. Mc- 
Culloch, suggesting that the convention 
adhere to its old time custom by mak- 
ing the vice-president president. Many 
of the commissioners did not understand 
the proceeding, as they had been as- 
sured that Mr. McCulloch would not 
be a candidate and hence pledged their 
to Mr. Kendrick. On roll call 
Mr. Kendrick was elected by 22 to 11. 


Monk Makes Accusations 


Following the announcement as to 
Mr. Kendrick’s election, Commissioner 
Wesley Monk of Massachusetts took 
the floor and in very emphatic terms 
said that he desired the records to 
show that his state disapproved of the 
methods used in the election. He said 
that he was opposed to any outside in- 
terests approaching him and suggesting 
who should be the officers. This at once 
started the big fireworks. Shortly after- 
wards Commissioner Will Moore of 
Oregon in a talk took exception to the 
inference he said that must be drawn 
from Mr. Monk’s remarks. He said 
that it was intimated by the Massachu- 
setts commissioner that outside inter- 
ests were working for Mr. Kendrick. 
Mr. Moore said that he favored Mr. 
McCulloch until recently. 


Telegram Was Received 


He said he had received a telegram 
from an eastern insurance organization 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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DISCUSS SUBSTANDARD 


NOT A DUMP FOR REJECTIONS 
Consideration at Aetna General Agents’ 
Conference Brings Out Status of 
This Type of Underwriting 





One of the most interesting and useful 
branches of life insurance is the so-called 
“sub-standard.” Dr. E. K. Root, Aetna 
medical director and Dr. D. B. Cragin 
discussed it before the Aetna general 
agents’ conference at Poland Springs 
last week. It is by no means the pur- 
pose of this branch to cover business 
rejected by other companies. Dr. Root 
bluntly said that this department was 
by no means an ash barrel, although 
many agents seem to think so. 

He explained the functions of this de- 
partment in very interesting fashion 
when he said that human contingencies 
makes cripples who are insurable. In- 
surance is not for men who are ill, but 
for those who are well. A man who has 
met with accident or illness and has not 
completely recovered is a cripple, from 
this viewpoint. He is therefore at a 
disadvantage with the average man upon 
whom the regular insurance tables are 
based. He can not endure the same ex- 
posures. 

Entitled to Protection 


Such cripples are entitled to the pro- 
tection of insurance and, as experience 
grows with various classifications, and 
the volume of risk increases, the selec- 
tion will improve. Actuaries have 
already worked out many ratings based 
on various occupations, diseases and 
other classifications. 

The experience to date on overweights 
has been sufficient to standardize their 
ratings in spite of the wide variation in 
practice between companies. 

Dr. Root stated that the state of the 
substandard business is still rather cha- 
otic and behind the times. Any prog- 
nosis on an individual is a plain guess, 
though prognosis on a group is certain. 
Due to the rapidly increasing experience 
throughout the country generally by all 
life companies, substandard practice is 
progressing toward accurate, fair and 
conservative bases, and the time is fast 
approaching when variation in practice 
will be far less pronounced than at pre- 


sent, 
Expense of Rejections 


An item of large and uncalled for ex- 
pense arises from rejected cases. The 
companies have preliminary blanks 
which do not call for medical examina- 
tions. Submitting cases on these forms 
will invariably enable the medical di- 
vision to determine if a physical test is 
justified. He therefore advocates the 
greater use of preliminary blanks. Dr. 
Root also made the interesting statement 
that the final selection in all cases 
whether standard or sub-standard is in 
the hands of the agent soliciting the case. 

Dr. Cragin outlined the medical de- 
partment practice under a wide variety 
of conditions, his subject being “The 
Substandard Insurance Primer.” His 
initial remarks, however, were to tell the 
goneres agents that it is impossible to 
orecast ratings. From the standpoint 
of the medical department decision in 
any given case depends upon the lapse 
of time since injury or illness, knowl- 
edge of conditions of illness, family his- 
tory, and other facts. He went on to 
say that ratings must be based on posi- 
tive evidence, and the kind of insurance 
applied for. 

An interesting development has been 
the effect of the electro cardiagraph. In 
cases where a heart impairment is in ex- 
istence, such a record may be very valu- 
able in securing a better rating. An 
electro cardiagraph gives an exact record 
of the heart condition at the time of the 
rating. Submission of such evidence 
may be a decided advantage to the ap- 
plicant. Indeed, it is not unusual that 
the applicant may save far more than the 
cost of the record in his annual pre- 
mium, 





COMPLIMENTS AGENTS 


_—_ 


CHARLES R. DETRICK’S TALK 





California Association Hears Sugges- 
tions and Criticisms of Insurance 
Department from Its Chief 





In an address before the recent meet- 
ing of the California agents, Insurance 
Commissioner Charles R. Detrick de- 
clared his sincere regret that the only legal 
qualification requisite to appointment as 
insurance commissioner of California 
was a negative one—that the proposed 
commissioner must not be connected 
with any insurance company. Beyond 
that requirement, Mr. Detrick pointed 
out, the law is silent and implies that 
any normal person in possession of av- 
erage faculty is considered eligible to 
act as the official regular of the insur- 
ance business in the state. 

Without casting aspersions upon the 
insurance profession, Commissioner De- 
trick declared that if every agent and 
employe was sincere in the application 
of his desire to aid the citizens of Cali- 
fornia, then the job of the supervising 
official would be a light one, making 
small demands on the thought or energy 
of the commissioner. Mr. Detrick 
pointed out that the statutes of Califor- 
nia set greater limitations upon the ap- 
pointment of an agent than upon the 
qualifications of a commissioner. 


Theory and Practice Differ 


“It would seem,” he continued, “that 
the principal duty of the insurance de- 
partment is to examine into the practices 
of companies and make sure that their 
contracts are equitable, their reserves 
unimpaired, etc. Yet in actual practice, 
a large proportion of our working hours 
is devoted to settling complaints about 
agents and their qualifications. Insur- 
ance from the standpoint of a local 
agent is a matter of personal service 
and to that extent the business par- 
takes of a nature of a profession, and 
professional standards should apply. 

“Doctors and lawyers, for example, 
have succeeded in building up a definite 
standard of conduct that has made 
‘quack’ doctors and ‘shyster’ lawyers 
outcasts. Unfortunately for the insur- 
ance business, there are still men in it 
who pursue the methods of the quack 
and the shyster and I think that there 
is no. more important function of the 
California association than the expul- 
sion of these men from the ranks of 
licensed agents.” 


SHOWED BIG INCREASE 


AUGUST SALES WERE HEAVY 





Report of Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents Discloses Unusually 
High Record 





NEW YORK, Sept. 23.—Forty-three 
percent more life insurance was pur- 
chased last month than in August, 1924. 
Due to vacations and other seasonal 
variations, August in past years has 
always been a low month in life insur- 
ancesproduction, but last month’s figures 
are the greatest ever produced in any 
month in the past save December, 1923, 
December, 1924, and May, 1925. This 
unusual activity in summer life insur- 
ance is shown by data forwarded by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce. 


Quarter Billion Increase 


The enormous amount of $930,000,000 
of new business was produced in August 
by 45 member companies of the associa- 
tion having in force 81 percent of the 
total outstanding life insurance of all 
United States legal reserve companies. 
This is an increase of $281,000,000 over 
the production of August of last year. 

The $930,000,000 of new insurance 
written last month is more than double 
the amount that was purchased in Aug- 
ust, 1921, only four years ago. The 
production of ordinary life insurance 
amounted to $622,792,000, an increase of 
28.4 percent; industrial amounted to 
$181,048,000, an increase of 27.9 percent 
and group amounted to $126,892,000, an 
increase of 452 percent. The percentage 
of increase in both ordinary and in 
group insurance is much larger than 
achieved in any former month this year. 


Record Year Foreseen 


According to the Association, 1925 
promises to be a record year of out- 
standing importance. In the first eight 
months these 45 companies wrote $7,- 
044,158,000, an increase of 19.9 percent 
over the same period of 1924. There has 
been more new business purchased in 
these eight months than in the entire 
year of 1922. All classes of insurance 
contributed to this increase. Ordinary 
for the first eight months amounted to 
$5,067,141,000, an increase of $658,193,- 
000, or 14.9 percent; industrial amounted 
to $1,495,493,000, an increase of $252,- 
062,000, or 20.3 percent and group 
amounted to $481,524,000, an increase of 
$256,855,000, or 114.3 percent. 








Regrets “Unearned” C issi 


In continuing his address, Commis- 
sioner Detrick pointed out that the “un- 
earned” commission is one of the great- 
est menaces to the insurance business. 
He first showed that a collected pre- 
mium may be either earned or unearned 
and that an unearned premium is a 
statutory liability. “There is a very 
close parallel between premiums and 
commissions in this regard,” he pointed 
out, “and every time an agent pockets a 
commission which he has not earned by 
honest service to the insured and to the 
company, he is setting up a future lia- 
bility for himself and for the entire in- 
stitution of insurance. 

“An agent may fool himself,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Detrick, “that his unearned 
commissions are part of his assets, be- 
cause he has the money in his pocket. 
but in reality, they are a liability and 
some day he will find himself very much 
in the ‘red.’” 


Decries the “One-Case” Agent 


The commissioner then touched on the 
“owner-agent,” the man who has neither 
developed the business or diagnosed the 
need of the insuring public. He declares 
that the legitimate agent has suffered in 
the first place by having his field of 
operation curtailed and his income less- 
ened. “But a more serious evil,” he 
pointed out, “is the effect produced upon 
the minds of the average citizen who 
soon comes to resent the diverting of a 





sizable portion of the premium he pays 
into the pocket of an agent who did 
nothing whatever for him. His resent- 
ment usually takes the form of throw- 
ing his influence in favor of freak re- 
stricted measures which are presented in 
almost every session of the legislature 
against the insurance interests. 

“The insurance department has al- 
ready gone on record as inviting com- 
plaints against illegitimate agents,” the 
commissioner declared, but he asked 
that the complaint be made definite and 
asked that the plaintiff realize that the 
department cannot act until it has posi- 
tive proof on which to proceed.” 

The commissioner objected strongly 
to having his department made a 
weapon to “fight” a competitor. After 
summing up his suggestions for im- 
provements and better co-operation be- 
tween the association and the depart- 
ment, Commissioner Detrick declared 
that the tremendous growth of the in- 
surance business in California in recent 
years is the best possible testimony to 
the honorable and energetic methods 
used by the vast majority of licensed 
agents. 

“While some complaints are outstand- 
ing,” he declared, “they are few and far 
between,” and he closed his address by 
congratulating the members of the as- 
sociation on their part in securing and 
holding public recognition for their pro- 
fession. 





KANSAS CITY IS REap 


LAST ANNOUNCEMENTS ya 
New Speakers and Features for the 
tional Convention of Life Unde. 
writers Add to Interest 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 27—"x, 
sas City is ready,” is the greeting g 
out this week by the officers and me 
bers of the Life Underwriters Aggoe 
tion of Kansas City to the member qi 
the National Association. 

It is announced that the regular sg 
sions of the convention will begin x¢ 
o’clock in the morning instead of at 9 
as previously announced. The first re. 
ular session is to be Tuesday morning 
Sept. 29 at the Orpheum theater. Me 
bers of the National executive committs 
from each local association are suppose 
to attend the annual sessions of thy 
group Monday morning, beginning g 
10 o’clock in the Hotel Muehlebach, 
National trustees will have a meeting 
8 a. m. preceding the meeting of t 
executive committee. 

Delegates who have secured re 
tions should go directly to their hotd 
and then promptly report to the he 
quarters at the Hotel Muehlebach 
register and receive badges, progra 
and instructions. Delegates who k 
not previously made hotel rese 
should go directly to convention 
quarters and be aided in making re 
tions, which are in charge of E. J, 
tague and Edward Villmoare. The 
arrangements are such that while 
vations are now exhausted at 
Muehlebach, there are several 
within a block or two both of the 
quarters and the Orpheum the 
there is no disadvantage in being lee 
at any of these hotels. 


Banquet Speakers Announced 


Announcement is made of the speail 
for the banquet on Thursday eve 
Henry J. Allen, former governor 
Kansas, who has a national reputal 
a wit as well as a hard-hitting § 
will speak to the toast: “Life I 
and the Average Man.” The ¢ 
speaker is to be Rev. Dr. Burm 
Jenkins, of Kansas City, Mo., past 
the Linwood Boulevard Ch 
Church, who has the unique distind 
of having to preach the same sé 
twice each Sunday in order that all wi 
want to hear him may be accommodate 
He is known to radio fans all over i 
central part of the country because # 
his broadcasting. His subject 1s: 
Insurance and the Preacher.” : 

A feature of the convention not pre 
ously announced is “Thy_ ‘Will 
Done”—a dramalet in III Episodes Y 
Louis Uliman and George W. Ayats, 
Los Angeles, co-authors of last year’ 
play. Players from the Kansas a 
Theater Guild are to present the pa 
under the direction of the authors a 
are coming to Kansas City before ¢ 
convention for that purpose. 





To Meet at Convention 

At Kansas City there will be 4 +" 
ing of all Aetna men attending : 
National Convention of Life ny 
writers. The meeting will be he 
the Kansas City Club and wil S 
with a luncheon. William 1%. Pete 
superintendent of agencies, and "ets 
Gravengaard, director of the wt 
training school, and possibly other 
office executives will be present 


Producers to Attend Convention 
The National Fidelity Life a 
ing credit to agents on new pan 
business whereby the salesmat 
earn all or part of the expenses t 4 
trip to the National Convention "de 
meets in Kansas City next wees: est 


tional conferences and ene 


home office. 


have been planned for 
Fidelity agents by their 
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nMMISSIONERS ELECT 
KENDRICK PRESIDENT 


wide That December Meeting 
Is to Be Held in 
Chicago 


TTENDANCE WAS LARGE 


of Vital Interest to Insurance 
Fraternity Were Read at San 
Antonio Convention 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Sept. 23.— 
r R. C. Kendrick, commissioner of 
wa, was elected President of the Na- 
pnal Convention of Commissioners at 
annual session, last week. T. M. 
entry, Mississippi commissioner, was 
ed first vice-president; T. M. Bald- 
in, Jr., District of Columbia, second 
epresident; Joseph Button, Rich- 
ond, Va., secretary-treasurer. 
T. S. McMurray, Jr., Indiana, was 


WwW. R. C. KENDRICK 
President National Association of 





Insurance Commissioners 


ected chairman of the executive com- | 
hittee. Frank N. Julian, Alabama; 
esse G. Reed, Oklahoma; Will Moore, 
yregon; S. A. Olsness, North Dakota; 
. C. Caldwell, Tennessee, and H. 
oon of Ohio were elected 


members | 
t the executive committee. 


Contest for Officers 


The election of officers was the out- | 
tanding feature of this year’s meeting. 
ontrary to the usual practice there was 
onsiderable contest for the offices. | 
resident Kendrick was elected by a/| 
ote of 22 to 11 over S. W. McCullouch | 
bt Pennsylvania. 
| he attendance was very large; in| 
ct it was one of the largest attended | 
preeings that the association has held. | 
€ papers were most interesting. Sub- | 
> s of vital importance to the commis- | 
hers and the insurance fraternity at 
erge were read. 

one presented by William M. 
~ Teena Connecticut depart- 
= fee ich suggested changes in the 
ae pen standard, was of such 
cine ~ a committee composed of 
~ S$ Irom various insurance depart- 
“1S and representatives of two actu- 
: SOcieties was appointed to consider 
~ recommendations made this com- 


— to report at the December meet- 


| 


The association went on record as 
; of fe the introduction of the teach- 
re prevention in the schools of 





PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER 


THREE NAMES ARE MENTIONED 


H. B. Arnold, G. A. Deitch or Emmet 
May May Be Head of American 
Life Convention 


There is considerable interest in who 
will succeed George Graham as presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention. 
H. B. Arnold, president of the Midland 
Mutual Life of Columbus, O., is spoken 
of very highly in this connection. Mr. 
Arnold has been vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of his company and during 
the year was elevated to the presidency. 
He has served as chairman of the Legal 
Section and is now a member of the 
executive committee. Guilford A. Deitch, 
vice-president of the Reserve Loan Life, 
also a member of the executive com- 
mittee, is another name spoken of. Mr. 
Deitch also has been a tower of 
strength in the Legal Section and has 
done yeoman’s service for the organiza- 
tion. Emmet C. May, president of the 
Peoria Life, has been mentioned during 
the last few years as good presidential 
timber. He has been before the Ameri- 
can Life Convention on its programs 
and has always been an able supporter 
of the organization. 








the country. The committee on valu- 
ation of securities has been authorized 
to make the usual contract with the 
firm of Scudder & Company for the 
preparation of this book. Some minor 
amendments to the’ constitution were 
read at this meeting and will be acted 
upon at the December meeting. The 
Chrysler-Palmetto contract was dis- 
cussed in a general way in executive 
session, but no definite action was taken. 


To Meet in Chicago 


Last year it was decided to hold the 
December meeting of this year in 
Florida. It now develops that it will 
be practically impossible for the com- 
missioners to secure proper accommo- 
dations in Florida at that time of the 
year. It has therefore been decided that 
this year’s December meeting will be 
held in Chicago the week following the 
meeting of the Life Insurance Presi- 
dents’ Association in New York. 

_ At the opening of the Thursday morn- 
ing session, Commissioner Joseph But- 
ton of Virginia, secretary, made his 
annual report, which showed that the 


| organization is in good financial condi- 


tion. Following Mr. Button’s report a 
letter from R. C. Clarke, Vermont Com- 
missioner, was read. Mr. Clarke asked 
the association to consider the legality 
of the plan of furnishing group insur- 


L. | ance to the Federal employes in Denver 


by the Capital Life. Mr. Clarke said 


| that in his opinion such a plan is in di- 


rect violation of the laws of Vermont 
and some other states. It was decided 
to refer this matter to the executive 
session to be held later on. 


Discuss Compensation Rates 


_“The Permanent Rules for Making 
Compensation Rates adopted by the Na- 


| tional Council on Compensation Insur- 


ance,” was the subject handled by 
Clarence W. Hobbs, former insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts. Acting 
on the suggestion made from the floor, 
Mr. Hobbs did not read his prepared 
address, but gave an interesting sum- 
mary. The printed pamphlet gotten up 
by Mr. Hobbs will be distributed to all 
the commissioners. 

Before the election of officers Friday 
morning, Commissioner Conn of Ohio 


| made a motion that the examiners of 


the various departments use the tables 
prepared by the commissioners where 
there is a valuation of particular se- 
curity shown in the table. It was said 
that in many cases this was not being 
done. The motion was adopted. 

San Antonio and Texas did a good 
job in entertaining all those in attend- 
ance at the Insurance Commissioners’ 





RURAL CARRIERS’ PLAN 


CONFLICTS WITH STATE LAWS 


Some of the Antagonistic Points are 
Brought out by Michigan Insur- 
ance Commissioner 


. 

LANSING, MICH., Sept. 24.—Early 
reports of the plan of the National Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association to obtain 
group coverage for their membership 
and also for families of members gives 
Commissioner L. T. Hands the impres- 
sion that the association will have con- 
siderable trouble operating the scheme in 
many states because of existing limita- 
tions in the state laws governing group 
insurance. 

The Michigan commissioner is frankly 
doubtful as to whether Michigan carriers 
could take advantage of the plan as he 
declares the proposition as announced 
comes far short of complying with the 
Michigan law, which is modeled after 
that of New York. Were a company 
now authorized in Michigan to accept 
the proposal as advanced it would be apt 
to peril its license in this state, he de- 
clared, as no company could continue to 
hold a Michigan license while writing a 
form of policy not compatible with Mich- 
igan laws. 

No Recourse to Michigan Courts 


On the other hand, if some unauthor- 
ized company accepts the business, a 
point on which the commissioner is un- 
informed as the identity of the company 
has not been disclosed, all such business 
would have to be written by mail and 
persons insured under the plan would 
have no recourse to the Michigan courts 
were the company to contest claims or 
other difficulties arise. As nearly all of 
the leading companies are licensed in 
Michigan, Mr. Hands doubts that a com- 
pany large enough to put the plan into 
effect safely could be found outside this 
class. 

Where the Conflict Comes 


The points in which the plan, whose 
details were given out a fortnight ago by 
Lorne G. Blackman, of Lansing, secre- 
tary of the national association, conflict 
with the state law, are, according to Mr. 
Hands: 1. The employes rather than 
the employer make application for the 
insurance. 2. The employes defray the 
entire cost, rather than dividing it with 
the employer as the law provides. 3. 
The Michigan law does not provide that 
families of persons insured as a group 
can also obtain insurance on the same 
basis. 

In announcing the plan, Mr. Blackman 
said that considerable difficulty had been 
encountered by the rural carriers’ organ- 
ization in placing the plan with a com- 
pany in a state where such a proposal 
did not conflict with the laws. He did 
not, however, consult the Michigan com- 
missioner in the matter. 


Convention and the Fire Marshals’ Con- 
vention. A very elaborate program was 
arranged and carried out in every detail. 
The first of the entertainment features 
was a drive over the city to the army 
posts, parks and missions Monday after- 
noon. Monday evening there was a spe- 
cial illuminated spectacular exhibition 
and drill and concert by the San An- 
tonio fire department and uniformed 
band. A splendid banquet by the Blue 
Goose was given Monday night. Tues- 
day the ladies were guests at a luncheon, 
and another drive was given in the after- 
noon. Tuesday evening the South- 
western Life Underwriters tendered a 
banquet and entertainment which was 
attended by about 600 people. 


Visited Rio Grande Valley 


Wednesday was spent in the Rio 
Grande valley. ~~ Sommié 300 of those in at- 
tendance made the trip to the valley. 
leaving San Antonio Tuesday night and 
returning to San Antonio Thursday 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 





GROUP BUSINESS HAS 
NUMEROUS ADVANTAGES 


Discussion on Subject at Aetna 
Life General Agents’ 
Conference 


ADVERTISES THE COMPANY 


Makes Contacts with Great Numbers of 
Wage Earners Who Become Pros- 
pects for Ordinary Policies 


One of the features of the Aetna gen- 
eral agents conference last week at 
Poland Springs, Me., was the discussion 
of the advantages and the economic 
effect of group insurance. That its 
function is being recognized needs but 
the evidence of its rapid increase during 
recent years. As a leading factor in the 
life insurance world, therefore, this sub- 
ject was followed with unusual interest. 

The broad features of this form of 


contract were covered in the remarks of 
E, E. Cammack, vice-president and actu- 
ary. He defined group insurance as a 
plan for projecting life and health in- 
surance to the industrial workers. It 
has proved most successful and it is sold 
at a cost well within the reach of the 
average employe. Its cost is much lower 
than any other form of insurance, both 
on account of its term reserve basis, and 
because the cost per year per $1,000 of 
administration expense is much below 
that of other forms. 


Growth Is Impressive 


The impressive growth of group in- 
surance of the past few years is a story 
of achievement and realization of ideals. 
When Col. Bulkeley, then Aetna presi- 
dent, and J. L., English vice-president 
and actuary, inaugurated the writing of 
group insurance years ago, they had 
the belief that the plan was sound and 
that it would be an asset of the com- 
pany, but they did not, and could not, 
have foreseen the proportions to which 
this branch of the business has grown. 

Under this form of insurance, 3,000,000 
of our citizens are covered for $3,000,- 
000,000 of insurance at an outlay of but 
$30,000,000. This amount of insurance 
is double that of three years ago and 
five times that of only six years ago. 
Already one-fifth of the available mar- 
ket is covered. Mr. Cammack predicts 
that but a few years will pass before 
virtually every organization will have its 
group policy. In other words, the time 
is not far distant when the writing of 
new group policies will not be so com- 
mon as it is today, due to all companies 
being covered. 


Reap Benefits Later 


The moral, of course, is that the 
agents who work on group cases now 
will reap the benefits in the years to 
come for already the growth of business 
under policies in effect has been rapid, 
due, of course to the prosperity and ex- 
pansion of the corporations carrying the 
policies. This increased business is 
secured at negligible cost for it comes in 
without solicitation. While the remarks 
have been applied to group insurance, 
they apply with equal force to whole- 
sale insurance, a form of group applying 
to smaller organizations having as few 
as 10 employes. 

It is remarkable to note that the num- 
ber of group certificates in force in the 
Aetna has far surpassed the number of 
policies of ordinary insurance. A study 
of the largest companies shows them 
to be those catering to the industrial 
workers. No company, under present 
civilization, can hope to lead except that 
it is prepared to serve labor. Labor de- 
sires insurance protection, as the great 
companies of this country have demon- 
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Three Red Headed 
“Fighting Fools’ 
For Managerships in our Company at 


AKRON COLUMBUS DAYTON 


If you are not “too wise” 
to grow with us— 
make inquiry 


THE TOLEDO TRAVELERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Orson C. Norton, President 
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HF) The MEDICAL LIFE 


Who considers every living person insurable upon 
some basis has just entered Illinois and South Dakota 
and has some very desirable territory open and is 
offering some very attractive Agency Contracts. 


Address inquiries to: 
F. H. Wight, State Agent, 
417 Citizens National Bank Bldg., 
Decatur, Illinois. 


and W. R. Leisure, State Agent, 
P. O. Box, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


ICAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


WATERLOO IOWA 
I. G. LONDERGAN 
Vice Pres. & Gen’! Mgr. 

















Premiums once reduced are permanently lower 


War, Flu or other catastrophe can not raise them 
even to their original level as would be the case 
in “participating’’ insurance if “dividends” were 
decreased or passed. 

Do you know of any non-participating policies 
which provide for sharing in mortality savings and 
excess interest earnings? Premiums have been 
reduced under several forms of policies since 1919 
and this unique feature is now regularly embodied 
in all forms of the low-rate non-participating 
policies issued by the 


FEDERAL UNION LIFE 


Home Office—Cincinnati, Ohio 























strated. The modern approach to this 
market is through group. 


Is Fine Advertising 


| The growth of such companies is due 
to the protection they afford and also 
to the intangible advertising of their 
millions of policyholders. The great 
production of these companies in ordi- 


their hosts of friends. 

No business has so many satisfied 
policyholders, another name for un- 
limited opportunity for life insurance 
sales as the group contract. Therefore, 
from the standpoint of the men in the 
| field, group policies spell pecuniary re- 
wards as such agreements are secured 
and cared for. 

In recent years, the bulk of group in- 
surance has been written on what is 
known as the contributory plan, the 
employe paying a portion of the pre- 
mium. Formerly, the entire premium was 
paid by the employer but experience 
soon proved that the employes did not 
at all appreciate something secured for 
nothing, a decidedly human trait. Fur- 
thermore, the employer invariably can- 
celled such contracts during periods of 
hard times. 





Contributory Plan Approved 


The contributory plan has met with 
universal success and approved. In the 
first place, the volume per individual 
has been increased, under the old plan, 
the insurance cerfificates were ordinarily 
for amounts of from $500 to $1,000. 
Under the new plan, certificates have in- 
creased to amounts of $1,000 and $2,000. 
Under the old plan, contracts were ex- 
posed to lapse because employers, while 
interested in the welfare of their em- 
ployes, felt that true cooperation de- 
manded that the latter carry a portion 
of the premium. 

A wholly new group field now open- 
ing is that of health insurance. Mr. 
Cammack emphasized that if the indus- 
trial worker needs anything, he needs 
sickness insurance for nothing else ex- 
hausts a worker’s savings and his hard 
won position and self respect as does a 
protracted illness. So great has been the 
thought of our economic leaders in this 
direction that it is Mr. Cammack’s belief 
that states will make health insurance 
compulsory unless the insurance com- 
panies develop their facilities rapidly for 


underwriting this contingency. 


Offers Wide Coverage 


The group plans which the Aetna is 
offering, covering life, accident and 
health permit the solicitor to show em- 
ployers a comprehensive program cover- 
ing the various contingencies which 
affect the lives of those who make their 
livings by working. This assortment of 
plans lends a flexibility to contracts 
which will permit of broad selection 
enabling workers to adopt a program 
best fitted to them. 

Group policies, by their nature must 
be worked out in the field. The home 
office can only advise and assist. It is 
essential, therefore, to transfer the group 
idea to the field, the method of accom- 
plishing which was commented upon by 
R. S. Edwards, secretary of the group 
department. 


Young Men in Training 


To this end, a corps of promising 
young men have been selected for train- 
ing at Hartford who are to assist the 
men in the field. These men are edu- 
cated on selling group, on the service 
which the Aetna has to offer, on the 
type of organization of the Aetna field 
force and its home office and upon the 
large part which discipline plays in this 
work. The success with selling group 
business has been found to be very 
largely a matter of full co-operation be- 
tween the agents, general agents and 
home office representatives. 

The agency at Cleveland, O., has had 
marked success with group insurance. 
G. B. Chapman, of Chapman & Chap- 
man, told of his experience in this field. 
Originally, he admitted, he was inter- 
ested in the pecuniary return alone, but 
the results have become more far-reach- 








ing than he had anticipated. At first 


nary business is directly traceable to | 
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INVESTIGATES NON - MED; 





Commissioner John G. McQuarrie 
Says Companies Will Have Trou, 
Settling Claim Disputes 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
23. — State Insurance Commissi 
John G. McQuarrie has issued a sj 
ment in which he. contends that ¢ 
acceptance of life risks without med 
examination is wrong, and he warns 
companies doing this that they wil] 
have the sympathy of the insurance, 
partment when they attempt to obj 





| relief from claims on the ground 


traud. Mr. McQuarrie declared thy 
a company insists upon issuing a poli 
on the applicant’s word that he is w 
his word stands if a claim arises 
after and it is shown that the dece 

was in poor health at the time the; 
surance was taken out. 

He held that no adult policy sho 
be issued for as much as one thou 
dollars without a medical examinatigg 
He said the insurance laws of the sta 
do not require that life companies my 
have applicants medically examined, } 
he wished it to. be understood that i 
ielt they had no right morally or legalj 
to repudiate a claim on the ground « 
fraud if they are willing to conduct the 
business without the usual precauti 
expected of life insurance companic 
He contended that it was not scientii 
and also unfair to the policyholders w 
had submitted to examination and w 
believed the company was exercising 
great care in the selection of its risk 


Hears of Fraudulent Representation 


It appears that some of the com 
panies, according’ to Mr. McQuarrie, 
are accepting applicants for $2,500 « 
more, without a medical examination 
The commissioner said his attention wa 
first called to the matter when he hearl 
an officer of a prominent company sy 
that business accepted without medical 
examination was giving them a great 
deal of trouble. 

Questionable claims must increast 
rapidly, he pointed out, if the preset 
practice of accepting business without 
medical examination is followed, ail 
asserts that the companies contesting 
such claims must prove intent to dé 
fraud, which they may find it hard to @ 
when they are willing to issue a polity 
with so little regard for sound insurance 
principles. He said he thought the 
surance commissioners of the various 
states should fight the practice of di 
pensing with the medical examiner. 





—— 





the initial policy of this character in his 
agency amounted to $490,000, but it has 
grown to over $5,000,000. Group has 
demonstrated two indirect attributes: It 
has been attractive to agents, and it has 
reduced sales resistance. Frequent ut 
solicited requests have come from grou 
certificate-holders for additional protet 
tion. 
Furnishes Many Leads 


It is not infrequent that ordinary 
producers are in a slump. When e 
occurs, their production is stimulated ) 
giving them cards on discontiat 
certificates for conversion. From ts 
source alone a substantial amount of 4 
surance is written each month. | - 
group has been found to maintain 
agency production and its forces as = 

Comparatively few companies - 
group insurance. Consequently this ae 
tract attracts brokers and agent 
other companies. The result has —- 
that more and more outside men 
offered business to the Aetna. 





ew 

Jay E. Johnson is chairman of be of 
insurance committee of the C Salt Lake 
Commerce-Commercial Club of the com- 
City, Utah. Other members of the "p,. 
mittee are George J. Cannon, » * purcell. 
sign, W. E. McKell and Pp. J. life, fire 
All are well known in the city’s 





and casualty circles. 
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*K HONOR FOR SCOTT 


———__ 


CKED BY STRONG MEN 

















Head of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life and is Regarded as Sea- 
soried Material 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 25.— 
Marles L. Scott refuses to be a candi- 
te for the presidency of the National 
sciation, declining because of physi- 
reasons. The Kansas City Life 
Inderwriters have acquiesced and will 
ot nominate him. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 24.— 
he Kansas City Life Underwriters As- 
ciation is enthusiastic in the candidacy 
{ Charles L. Scott for president of the 
‘ational Association which will hold its 
fonvention here next week. The execu- 
we committee of the local association 
s voted unanimously to present Mr. 
Fcott’s name to the convention. Mr. 
Seott is manager o fthe Massachusetts 
utual and is one of the strong agency 
nen and personal producers in the coun- 
r. The Kansas City Life Underwriters 
sociation feels that. Mr. Scott is able 
0 carry out the plans for development 
better than any other. 


Kansas City Program 


The Kansas City program and _ its 
presentation of Mr. Scott is as follows: 


“Kansas City has developed a pro- 
gram for the sale of life insurance and 
he increase of association activities 
hich it believes should be nation-wide. 
It is willing to share it with all life 
underwriters, but is interested in its ex- 
tension to all parts of the country be- 
cause only as it is a national program 
can its full benefits be secured by the 
local underwriters. 


Features of the Program 


“The outstanding features of this pro- 
gram are: Institutional advertising, 
stressing certain features of the life in- 
surance business each month; intensive 
follow-up work done by the local asso- 
cations under the direction of the Na- 
tional association; regional organization 
supplementing the national organization 
to make the campaign more effective in 
all parts of the nation, and the co-ordi- 
ration of every life insurance force— 
companies, associations, agencies and 
publications—in carrying out the plans. 

Kansas City will present as repre- 
senting these ideals a man who has 
been endorsed as its candidate for the 
presidency of the national association. 
His name is Charles L. Scott, and he 
is the agency manager of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life at Kansas City.” 


Seott in High Favor 


NEW YORK, Sept. 24.—Sentiment 
among members of the National Asso- 
cation of Life Underwriters apparently 
s crystalizing in favor of Charles L. 
— of Kansas City, for the presi- 
pa of the organization. The predic- 
. ton is made that at the forthcom- 
re Gavention Mr. Scotts’ election to 
re ‘ office will be an accomplished 
of M og was given the candidacy 
a fe et through the recent action 
Undere rn ansas City Association Life 
thes Writers in unanimously and en- 
a astically declaring in his favor, and 
em ence by members of the Na- 
a Organization generally of the 
— mente made by the Kansas City 
lonal egarding his executive ability and 
yaity to association ideals. 


Want Seasoned Men 


curing the past year the drift of sen- 
cerned among those most vitally con- 
cnieni in the success of the National 
the ee movement has been toward 
pay ion of men of seasoned experi- 

or icadership, rather than of those, 
thasisn ile possessed of abundant en- 

sm yet lack the sober judgment 


ich only comes with the years. 


GOES OVER THOUSAND 


—__—_—_ 


J. A. WATERMAN IS PRESIDENT 





New York Life’s $200,000 Club Now 
Has a Membership of 1,020—Big 
Writers Announced 





The New York Life has announced 
the members of the $200,000 Club for 
this year. The aim of the organization 
to have over 1,000 members has been 
achieved, the membership now being 
1,020 with paid-for business of $329,338,- 
922 by club members. In 1897 there 
were 26 members. In 1921 there were 
677 members who paid for $209,558,667 
insurance. 

The president of the club this year is 
Joseph A. Waterman of New York City, 
who paid for $2,714,800, having 266 ap- 
plications. Harry Siegel of New York 
City is the first vice-president-at-large 
with a production of $1,643,125. Next 
comes Mrs. Zara B. Rosen of New 
York City, with $1,627,755. The New 
York Life characterizes Mrs. Rosen as 
“the queen of the life insurance busi- 
ness.” She is not related to the late 
H. B. Rosen, who until his death was 
the star producer of the New York 
Life. Mrs. Rosen was a grandmother 
at 42. She has a chauffeur at her door 
every morning at 8:30 and starts out 
soliciting. John R. Hall of New York 
City is the next vice-president, he hav- 
ing produced $1,594,500. He is a grad- 
uate of Yale and was in the banking 
business before he went with the New 
York Life. Alex Dumas of New York 
is next with $1,579,368. I. S. Kibrick of 
the New England branch follows with 
$1,432,866. 


Department Vice-Presidents 


The vice-presidents of departments 
are announced. Abraham Seff is lead- 
ing vice-president in the greater New 
York department with $1,331,125. Isi- 
dore Spiegel, vice-president of the east- 
ern department in New York, wrote 
$804,695. Chris A. Allen is vice-presi- 
dent of the northeastern department, he 
being attached to New Hampshire, his 
record being $1,040,901. Baer Horvitz 
of the Pittsburgh branch is vice-presi- 
dent of the Atlanta department, his rec- 
ord being $1,391,000. G. E. Thompson, 
vice-president of the great middle de- 
partment, being attached to the Detroit 
branch, his record being $867,000. M. C. 
Salassa, vice-president of the southern 
department, being attached to the Char- 
lotte branch, his record being $1,296,361. 


Meyers Heads Central Braneh 


H. G. Meyers, of Chicago, is vice- 
president of the central department, his 
record being $861,920. Earl M. LaPlant 
is vice-president of the northwest de- 
partment, attached to Wisconsin, his 
record being $566,500. A. T. Jarvis, with 
a record of $1,112,500, is vice-president 
of the gulf department, he being located 
at Nashville. T. T. Gaddy is vice-presi- 
dent of the southwestern department, 
being attached to the Oklahoma branch, 
his record being $674,672. Miss G. R. 
Wasserman is vice-president of the 
western department, being located in 
Oregon, her record being $1,006,823. J. 
P. Mendonca is vice-president of the 
Pacific department, being located in the 
Stockton branch, his record being 
$900,166. 

There are 43 women in the $200,000 
Club, Mrs. Rosen leading with $1,627,- 
755. Miss Wasserman of Oregon is next 
with $1,006,823. Mrs. Gertrude Brand- 
wein of New York City came third with 
$620,280, and Mrs, Ellen C. Paine of 
Maine was next with $575,872. Mrs. 
Lucille H. Owings of Memphis was 
fifth with $449,959, 


Life Agency Officers To Meet 


The Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers will hold its ninth annual meeting at 








Chicago Nov. 17-18. 














Builders 


Our principal strong point is 
the will to give a service which 
will be appreciated by our own 
staff and respected by others. 


Operating in the great State of 
Texas, the Home Office is able 
to render a type of personal 
service to Agents that is un- 
beatable. Writing all modern 
policy forms, the Company of- 
fers choice territory to Agents 
of ability. 


“Conscientious Co-operation 
given Ambitious men, with or 
without previous experience.” 





' HOME OFFICE 
F. & M. BANK BUILDING 


| Southern Union Life 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Tom 


P 
all oyner 


J. L. Mistrot 
President 
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MINNESOTA 
NEBRASKA 


Unusually attractive General Agency 
contracts, direct with the Heme Office, are 
now available in Minnesota and Nebraska. 

Non-participating life, group, salary de- 
duction and accident and health insurance. 

Tbe Company showed a gain of over 50% 
in insurance in force last year, its twelfth 
year. There is a reason. 


Write 
GEM CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


I. A. Morrissett, Vice Pres. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Brokers’ Outline of 
Group Insurance 


We have prepared an Outline of 
Group Insurance for the use of 
brokers and agents, of companies 
which do not write this form of 
insurance. 

This contains all the technical 
information needed to make a start 
in this worth while specialty. 

If you have not already received 
a copy, get in touch with our local 
agency at once, or write to the 
Home Office in Hartford. Promo- 
tional literature also supplied. 














OUR NINETIETH BIRTHDAY 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered 
the New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now exist- 


ing. 


The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Compan 


of Boston, Massachusetts e 
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Fieldmen Profit by This 


IX 1924 The Guardian’s Prospect Bureau yielded an average profit 
to fieldmen of 600% in commissions over their investment. In 
some sections it ran as high as 3000%. 


The Prospect Bureau is one reason why a good many of the better 
producers are casting their lot with us. One newcomer, a general 
agent, brought with him an agency organization of nearly three 
hundred men. 


Let us tell you the whole story of what The Guardian is doing to 
better the fieldman’s success. Address, 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
56 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 























BISHOP NOW RETIRING 


PROMINENT IN THE BUSINESS 
Has Served the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life as Manager in Chicago 
for Many Years 





L. Brackett Bishop, of Chicago, who 
has been in charge of the Chicago gen- 
eral agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life for 28 years, is retiring from the 
general agency ranks on his own re- 
quest at the end of this year. The 
Bishop general agency will be consoli- 
dated with the Bokum & Dingle general 
agency. Mr. and Mrs. Bishop have been 
abroad since June and returned home 
last week. Mr. Bishop will continue 
with the company looking after his re- 
newals and doing some personal work. 
He has been continuously with the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life for 36 years. 
He is the oldest Chicago general agent 
in point of continuous service with one 
company. He has been an outstanding 





L. BRACKETT BISHOP 


figure in life insurance circles. He will 
devote much of his time to travel and 
recreation. 


Prominent in Outside Activities 


Mr. Bishop is a native of Boston. He 
has not only been prominent in life in- 
surance but has taken an active part in 
many outside organizations. He is an 
ex-president of the New England So- 
ciety and former director of the Y. M. 
C. A., former treasurer of the Mayflower 
Association, vice-president of the Mount 
Hope Cemetery Association,. director of 
the Central Howard Association. He 
also has some valuable real estate in 
Florida. Mr. and Mrs. Bishop presented 
a bronze bust of Swedenborg to Chi- 
cago which was dedicated and placed 
in Lincoln park. 


Prominent in Association Work 


There are only three managers in 
the Massachusetts Mutual who have 
served as long as Mr. Bishop. He has 
been one of the conspicuous members 
of the Chicago Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and served as its president. 
Later he was elected president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and in that capacity became well 
known throughout the country. Mr. 
Bishop has devoted a great deal of time 
to personal production and he has also 
been a great success as an agency head. 
He built up a strong producing machine 
and put the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
on the map in Chicago. 

Mr. Bishop stated this week that if 
he were to live his life over again, he 
would enter the life insurance business. 
He has a high regard for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual and its officers. Superin- 
tendent of Agencies Joseph Behan is in 
Chicago this week. 





HOLD ANNUAL SESSi 


PROVIDENT L. & A. MEET? 





Agents Gather at Signal Mountain 
Organize New Clubs for 
Production 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN,, Sept, » 
—The thirty-eight annual agency om, 
vention of the Provident Life and 4. 
cident, held at the Signal Mounts 
Hotel here Sept. 17-19, was the mog 
successful the company has ever 
both from the standpoint of enthusiagy 
aroused among the agents and actual» 
sults in the way of concrete plans ig 
securing new business. 


Holeombe’s Address 


In addition to the constructive pr. 
grams for the departmental meetings, 
arranged by the various agency ma. 
agers, the agents were also privileged tp 
hear some sales advice from John Mar. 
shal Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Lif 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Mr 
Holcombe not only addressed the ge- 
eral session, but the life departmen 
meeting also. 


New Clubs Organized 


Most of the agents present were thox 
who qualified for the trip by producing 
and paying for enough business to e- 
title them to membership in the Prov. 
dent Club or the Maclellan Circle, both 
of which were formally organized for 
the first time on the occasion of this 
gathering. For the Provident Club, it 
was necessary to produce and pay for 
$100,000 of life insurance or $3,600 in 
health and accident insurance premiums 
during the club year, running from Aug. 
1 to July 31. Fifty-six agents qualified 
for this club. To get into the Maclellan 
Circle, it was necessary to produce and 
pay for $200,000 of life insurance or 
$7,200 of accident and health premiums 
Personal production only was counted 
Eleven agents were admitted to the 
Maclellan Circle. Both Provident Club 
members and Maclellan Circle members 
were awarded certificates of membership 
and gold pins. Members of the Prov 
dent Club had all their expenses to th 
convention paid and Maclellan Circe 
members had both their own and their 
wives’ expenses paid. 

Officers of Clubs 


Officers for the Provident Club for 
the ensuing year were elected during the 
convention and these are as_ follows: 
R. E. Smith, Bluefield, W. Va., pres- 
dent; W. M. McDowell, Asheville, X. 
C., vice-president for the Railroad de 
partment; George McCormick, Dallas 
Texas, vice-president for the Life de 
partment; K. B. Albert, Reading, Pa, 
vice-president for the Commercial and 
Monthly Premium departments; W.. 
Ward, Ashland, Ky., vice-president tor 
the Pay-Order department, and Harvey 
E. Hall, Charlottesville, Va., vice-prest 
dent for the Automobile Accident de 
partment. 


Improvement Prizes Given 


A feature of the banquet was the 
awarding of $50 prizes to the men ™ 
the various departments who show 
the greatest amount of _self-improve 
ment during the year. This prize was 
originally suggested by Paul J. Kruess 
one of the directors of the company, © 
stimulate personal effort among. ft 
men in the field and make a prize within 
the reach of any man, regardless of t 
size of his territory. The director 
thought so well of it that they decid 
to give a similar prize for each depart- 
ment of the company. The prizes wert 
handed out at the banauet by 
Kruesi as follows: I. E. Cooper, New- 
port, Tenn., for the Pay-Order — 
ment; George McCormick, Dalles 
Texas, for the Life denartment; 
E. Hall, Charlottesville, Va. f 
Automobile Accident department; “he 
Williams, Greenville, Alabama, for 
Commercial and Monthly Premium ‘i 
partments, and Holden O’Gwy® 
Meridian, Miss. 
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MEASURES OF SERVICE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Non-Forfeiture Options 





In OUR SECOND MEASURE OF SERVICE attention was called to the fact that in every whole 
life or endowment policy there is a Savings Element. This Savings Element in New York Life poli- 
cies is carefully protected against loss by discontinuance of payment of premiums, after a certain num- 
ber of premiums have been paid. Non-forfeiture provisions in policies as now issued provide for (1) 
paid-up insurance for a reduced amount payable at the same time as the original insurance, or (2) for 
term insurance for the face of the policy during a limited period. For the first—application must be 
made within three months after default in payment of premium; in case no application is made, the 
second becomes effective automatically. The Savings Element cannot, therefore, be lost by inability 
to continue the payment of premiums after a certain number have been paid, nor by forgetfulness or 
neglect. 


These provisions are effective after three full years’ premiums have been paid upon life policies, 
and after two full years’ premiums have been paid upon most forms of endowment policies. 





THE NEW YORK LIFE A PIONEER IN THE INTRODUCTION 
OF NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS 


Until 1860 no American life company doing a general business issued policies with non-forfeiture 
provisions. At a meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Convention held in May, 1860, the subject was 
discussed at considerable length. It was found that every company but one paid surrender values, 
either in cash or paid up insurance, after about the fifth year, provided the policies were surren- 
dered before lapse. A committee to which the subject was referred reported against any definite 
contract on the subject. 


On June 13 following, the Trustees of the New York Life authorized the issue of 10-payment life 
policies with non-forfeiture provisions, and the first of such policies was issued on August 13. The 
Company’s action on this subject preceded the enactment of the first non-forfeiture law—that of Mas- 
sachusetts—by about eight months. : 


The following examples illustrate the working of New York Life non-forfeiture provisions under 
policies as now issued. 


Under an Ordinary Life policy issued on a life aged 35, the paid-up insurance after three years’ 
premiums have been paid is $73 per $1,000 or the insurance for $1,000 is automatically extended for 3 
years and 217 days. After ten years’ premiums are paid the paid-up insurance is $290 per $1,000, or 
the insurance is automatically extended for 13 years and 21 days. Under a 20-year endowment policy 
upon which ten years’ premiums have been paid the paid-up endowment is $539 per $1,000, or under 
the term extension option the insurance for $1,000 is extended to the end of the endowment period, at 
which time a cash endowment of $460 is paid if the insured is still living. 





Can the New York Life serve you under a contract with these provisions ? 





NOT A COMMODITY—BUT A SERVICE 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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PAYROLL DEDUCTION 


We Write Payroll Deduction 


BECAUSE it benefits wage- 
earner and employer and opens a 
new field for business. 

Payroll Deduction is only one of 
many special features embodied 
in complete West Coast Service. 


West Coast Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE -SAN FRANCISCO 


The only company on the Coast carrying Group Insurance os nigh 
































Satisfaction 


There is a sense of satisfaction in represent- 
ing a Company which has long been known as the 
“Policyholders’ Company” because of satisfactory 
service to its members for a period of eighty years. 


The 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Organized 1845 
Newark; N. J. 























AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Galveston, Texas 


W. L. Moody, Jr. Shearn Moody W. J. Shaw 
President Vice-President Secretary 
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) Substantial increases every year 


Ordinary and Industrial 
Life Insurance In Force 


: 
June 30th, 1925 | 
: 














$269,479,554.00 


ASSETS 
$21,606,568.43 











Good Territory in Twenty-Three States, 
the Republic of Cuba and Hawaii 





‘so that the 





IS THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
CONSISTENT IN ITS POSITION) 





In the “Eastern Underwriter” of 
Sept. 11, appear statements from two 
prominent members of the National 
Life Underwriters Association, who 
are committed to the association’s pub- 
lishing and book selling policy, com- 
menting on the “open letter” published 
in THe NationaAL UNbERWRITER three 
weeks ago. Franklin W. Ganse, of 
Boston, says: 

“Does the National association’s 
course in this matter constitute rebat- 
ing? I do not think so and believe Mr. 
Wohlgemuth’s statement should have 
been backed up by more argument at 
this point.” 


J. Stanley Edwards’ Views 


J. Stanley Edwards, of Denver, says: 
“I believe the National association per- 
forms service in the life insurance 
business in distributing meritorious life 
insurance publications. The National 
association is organized not for profit.” 

But he goes on: “The small mem- 
bership dues are not sufficient to carry 
on its work without the profits from 
publications; hence, the necessity for a 
publication department.” 

Does not Mr. Edwards admit in the 
latter statement that the association’s 
publishing department is conducted for 
profit? 

Parallel Case Is Seen 


As to Mr. Ganse’s opinion that the 
National association’s action in collect- 
ing commissions on the publications to 
which it gives its official endorsement 





is not rebating, it is not necessary { 
the publishers to make any argumen, 
their own on this point. The Nations 
association itself has officially expressed 
its attitude in an identical case that 
of Princeton University, at the 
Angeles national convention. Here 
a parallel case in every particular. Ob 
serve how different is the attitude , 
the National association “when its om 
ox is gored.” One of the most gy 
prising things which THE Naty 
UNDERWRITER has met with in taking y 
this matter has been to find how som 
of the outspoken leaders of the Nation 
association movement have completes 
reversed themselves in all ther 
theories when they have discussed th 
publishing business, as _ distinguish 
from the life business. 

All any fair-minded member of th 
National association needs to do 
understand the contentions of the pu) 
lishers is to read the subjoined artick 
reprinted from one of the Conventig 
Daily Issues of THe Nationar Un 
WRITER, last year, reporting the La 
Angeles convention. It will be noted 
that J. Stanley Edwards was one of th 
members of the committee on this mat 
ter. Mr. Edwards is one of the ma 
who takes the position that the ass 
ciation “needs the money.” 

Surely, if the National association 
wishes to wield any great influence i 
must be consistent, and accord 
others the same privileges and rights 
which it asks for itself and its mem 
bers. The Princeton article follows 


Os 


Protest Princeton Plan for 
Giving Commission to Employe 


T THE meeting of the executive 
committee Monday night it was 


| 


a matter that life underwriters cannt 
ignore. In effect, it is at best a shap 


decided, after a spirited discussion, | plan of a great university to evade, i 
to appoint a committee of three to pro- | not violate the rebate laws that exist# 
test to the various life insurance com- | almost every state. Whether an actu 
i | violation of the laws of New York « 


panies and insurance commissions 


against the plan of the memorial com- | 
| the spirit, life underwriters, I am sur, 
|can not ignore the conduct of a gre 
‘university which, if unchecked, will a 


mittee of Princeton University for hav- 
ing life insurance on the members of 
the present graduating class and those 
of future years placed through the sec- 
retary of the Graduate Council. The 
committee appointed consisted of J. 
Stanley Edwards, Paul Clark and Wil- 
liam Goldwin. The committee was in- 
structed to prepare a resolution and pre- 
sent the results of its deliberation be- 
for the convention proper. 


Propose to Have Members 
of Committee as Agent 


The Princeton proposition came up 
several months ago, when letters were 
sent out to all life companies operating 
in New Jersey, stating that the memorial 
committee was seeking estimates on 
$100,000 20-year endowment insurance 
and that a member of the memorial 
committee be permitted to act as agent, 
commissions might be 
turned over to the committee as a 
sinking fund to meet possible short- 
ages. 

The plan was to alternate between six 
or seven old line companies. Gordon 
Sikes, employed in the office of the sec- 
retary of the Graduate Council, was ap- 
pointed agent and placed the insurance 
for this year with the New York Life. 
The matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of President Graham C. Wells, and 
Mr. Wells thereupon sent the following 
vigorous letter to the chairman of the 
graduate council of Princeton Univer- 
sity: 

Wells’ Vigorous Letter 

to Graduate Council 

“The action of the Graduate Council, 
published in the ‘Princeton Alumni 
Weekly’ of May 28, 1924, makes public 





New Jersey, or whether it violates only 


doubtedly spread to other colleges, # 
teaching hundreds if not thousands « 
the college youth of the country a shan 
shrewd way of evading not only bus 
ness ethics but law. 

“IT am sure Princeton would not cor 
sider appointing someone to receive, # 
lieu of his salary, architect's fees tha 
rightly belong to the architect; a ‘rake 
off’? on goods purchased, even where 0 
law is involved. You will remember 
that some of the most prominent peopl 
in the insurance business during th 
Hughes investigation suffered for thet 
violation of this law. 


Would Make Rebate 
Laws Dead Letter 


“The life underwriters of this cour 
try have labored for years to establist 
one price in the sale of life insurant 
and the point that commissions paid the 
underwriter are for a service rendered 
and not a ‘rake-off’ or graft that @ 
be transferred directly or indirectly ® 
another. I am sure that the graduatt 
council has not rightly apprehended te 
result of this action. If Princeton @ 
in effect, use the commissions on 
insurance purchased for its own benef 
to save the salary of its employe, 
business concern can do the same thing 
and the practice that has gradually bee 
weeded out of business of permittim 
corporations to secure the commissio® 
on business indirectly can make © 
bate laws a dead letter. It is too ™ 
to ask underwriters to permit such? 
condition to spread. 

“The amount involved is compa 
tively trifling, but the principle 5% 
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We are 
developing 





Ohio is the latest state to be entered actively by the Peoria 
Life Insurance Company. Already it ranks with the oldest 
and most productive territory of the Company. The reasons 
are easy to find: 


Ohio is a fine life insurance state, with its great wealth and 
population, diversified industries, prosperous cities, and pro- 
gressive rural communities. 


Paul Hawkins and Karl Gumm, in charge of Ohio for the 
Peoria Life, are likeable, capable fellows with unusually fine 
records in agency-building and developing successful agents. 
Peoria Life Agents in Ohio are working hand in hand with 
men who know their problems and offer them the maximum 
of practical cooperation. 


Peoria Life Service makes enthusiastic friends and brings 
the same big results in Ohio as elsewhere. Of special interest 
is the Substandard Department, which issues a_ saleable 
policy on every application. Through this department, 
Messrs. Hawkins and Gumm are prepared to render complete 
service on brokerage business, with prompt and liberal action 
on impaired as well as standard risks. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois 
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WHY TAKE A CHANCE? 


YOUR RENEWALS are equal to the interest 
income on an investment of the sum of all the first 
year premiums on the business you write. If you 
were making an investment of this amount you would 
be very careful about the security. You wouldn’t 
want some one ahead of you with a prior claim. 


IF YOU LOSE YOUR RENEWALS IT 
MEANS THE SAME THING TO YOU AS 
LOSING THE PRINCIPAL WHICH WOULD 
PRODUCE YOUR RENEWAL INCOME. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD IT! 


The Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company 
offers a VESTED RENEWAL CONTRACT, DI- 
RECT with the Home Office. Also liberal commis- 
sions, automatic increases for volume, unrestricted 
territory, unlimited opportunity to develop personal 
or agency production, free from jealous interference 
or hampering restrictions. 


PERFECTED ENDOWMENTS are auto- 
matically, Ordinary Life if you die; optionally, Lim- 
ited Payment Life if you live; guaranteed endow- 
ments at age 65. 


The Columbus Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


580 E. Broad St. 
Columbus, Ohio 
C. W. Brandon, President D. E. Ball, Vice-President and Secy. 

















q@ If your present opportunities in the life in- 
surance business are limited to personal pro- 
duction, our agency contract will interest you. 
It offers better than general agency opportuni- 
ties, vested renewals and low cost insurance. 


q Exceptional opportunities are open in Min- 
nesota and Ohio and a few in Wisconsin. 


@ Check up our record. 





Home Office, Madison, Wis. 











\ 
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the utmost importance, particularly in 
view of its wide publication. Is it not 
possible to avoid the criticism of the 
100,000 life underwriters of the coun- 
try of this action, and am I not right 
in believing that the matter with its 
consequences could not have been thor- 
oughly considered by the graduate coun- 
cil?” 

Letter Also Sent to 

New Jersey Commissioner 


Mr. Wells also sent a copy of this 
letter to Commissioner Maxson of New 
Jersey, calling his attention to the fact 
that Sikes has been receiving a salary 
from Princeton University, but under 
the new contract, received a commis- 
sion on the life insurance in lieu of 
salary. In other words, Princeton Uni- 
versity, which is the beneficiary of the 
life insurance, is also, in effect, to re- 
ceive the commission on the insur- 
ance. The letter points out that such an 
arrangement, if not a direct violation of 
the statute, is certainly a violation of the 
spirit of the insurance laws of the state. 


Graham Wells’ Comment 


If the reader will substitute “insur- 
ance publishers” for “life underwriters,” 
or the equivalent term, he will have the 
case in a nut shell. Here was a most 
worthy purpose. The plea made was 
that an exception be made in this single 
case of the memorial committee of the 
graduate council of a great university. 
The thing was done in an open and 
honorable manner, and all companies 
were advised. Graham Wells, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional association, in his letter, said that 
the plan is “in effect” at best a sharp 
plan of a great university to evade, if not 
violate, the rebate laws that exist in 
almost every state. He said: “If Prince- 
ton can, in effect, use the commissions 
on life insurance purchased for its own 
benefit to save the salary of its em- 
ploye, any business concern can do the 
same thing. The practice that has been 
gradually weeded out of business of per- 
mitting corporations to secure the com- 
missions on business indirectly can make 
rebate laws a dead letter. It is too 
much to ask underwriters to permit such 
a condition to spread.” 

Getting Into Publishing 


What the National association is now 
trying to do is to let these conditions 
spread all over the life insurance world. 
One of the company organizations is 
starting to do the same thing with the 
companies, and giye them the benefit of 
a “rebate.” The publishers must de- 
fend themselves. 

There is no danger that enough books 
and services will not be published on 
life insurance subjects. The National 
association can help in the spread of 
education, but when it is in the business 
for profit, its efforts are defeated and it 
does more harm than good. The regu- 
lar publishers have no objection to 
Harper & Bros. or any other outside 
publishers entering the life insurance 
field, but they most strenuously object 
to their entering the life insurance field 
through the National association in com- 
petition with themselves. Let the out- 
side publishers stand on their own feet, 
4 way the regular publishers have to 

oO. 

Situation Is Exaggerated 


When the National association takes 
credit for having done most of the work 
of bringing good publications into the 
market, it is greatly exaggerating the 
situation. . Surely that was not the pur- 
pose of giving the official endorsement 
and placing on sale through the asso- 
ciation of the Insurance Research & 
Review Service, a publication already 
well established and able to hold its own 
in competition with other services. Why 
should the National association “butt in” 
and range itself on the side of one or 
the other of services in this already well 
cultivated field? 

The article quoted above on the 
Princeton matter was followed up by 
the official adoption by the association 
of the committee’s report. A committee 





—. 
was promptly sent down to the 
office of the New York Life ang 
company was told in no uncertain ¢ 
where to “head in.” The ASSOCiation | 
on record itself to the effect tha the 
would be a violation of the anti-r¢ 
ing laws of the several states, theres 
that it should properly be considereg 
rebate. It is interesting to note : 
the association takes exactly the g 
which the insurance publishers do j 
calling attention to the assistance whic 
the life underwriters of the coun 
have rendered in the fact that they hy 
assisted the universities in finan 
campaigns, just as the insurance Dub. 
lishers have assisted in the campaigns q 
the National association. As referred tg 
elsewhere, THE NATIONAL Unneg 
for one, stands ready to make a sub. 
stantial donation to defray the expenss 
of the head office of the National ass 
ciation, provided it will cease accepti 
commissions in the sale of books recom, 
mended by it. 


Resolution as to Princeton 


The following is the resolution 
ferred to, adopted at Thursday’s SESSION 
at Los Angeles: 

“The National Association o j 
Underwriters recognizes and onl 
the ever widening service of its men- 
bers to the colleges and universities 
the country in offering to these institu. 
tions practical help in the Solution of 
their financial problems by means ¢ 
endowment funds through life insur. 
ance. 

“The creation and maintenance of qo). 
lege endowment funds by means of indi- 
vidual gifts, through class organization 
or alumni efforts, are factors of great 
importance to our educational institu- 
tions. 

“A satisfactory service of this kind 
can only continue or be enlarged upon 
the basis of mutual understanding an 
complete cooperation between our ip. 
stitutions of learning and life under 
writers, 

“It has, however, come to the atten 
tion of the National Association of Lik 
Underwriters, representing the agency 
forces of America, that in a few in 
stances, notably at Princeton University, 
class organizations have undertaken to 
place contracts of insurance upon thet 
class members, payable to the university 
by arranging to have a member of th 
class or an employe of the university 
act as agent, both for the insuring con- 
pany and for the beneficiary. 

“Such methods are contrary to souni 
underwriting practices and are an eve 
sion if not a violation of the insurance 
laws of many states. Therefore, the Ne 
tional Association of Life Underwrites 
in thirty-fifth annual convention & 
sembled, vigorously protests against 
such practices, 


Have Helped the Colleges 


“We also point out to those interested 
in the future welfare of our colleges ani 
universities that qualified underwrites 
throughout the United States stand ready 
to assist in their financial campaigns 
but that if unethical or illegal methods 
are attempted through lack of informs 
tion or otherwise, such action may 
alienate the interest of the great body 
of life underwriters in the service the 
stand ready to perform. 

“We desire further to call the attel- 
tion of company executives, who a 
vitally interested in building agend 
organizations, and of insurance commis 
sioners charged with the enforcement of 
law, that the continuance of such Ur 
sound underwriting practices will teal 
towards the disruption of agency forces 
an a widening disregard of law enforce 
ment. Many college students will # 
out with a false conception of busines 
practice and ethics. The National 4* 
sociation of Life Underwirters does 0% 
approve the acceptance on the part 
life insurance companies of business # 
secured.” 


Connecticut Mutual’s Street Parade 


HARTFORD, CONN., Sept. %- 
Thirty automobile trucks carrying ¥ 
proximately 400 kinds of structural st 
arrived in this city yesterday. This ¥8 
probably the largest shipment of stet! 
coming into Hartford at any time ¢ 
is intended for use in the construct 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life's 2* 
building. The new structure wt 
located at 140 Garden street. It wi 
five stories high in the rear and foo 
stories in the front. 
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Contact 


Every International Life agent likes the way his affairs are handled at the 
home office. There is nothing impersonal in the relationship between home office 
and field men. Every problem that comes up—every request that is received is 
handled with dispatch. Every problem is carefully thought out—every request 
is understandingly considered and Bill or Jack gets his always just solution with 
the least possible delay. There is no red tape. 


This personal contact has sold many men on the International Life. Working 
with a company under such pleasant circumstances makes for greater production 
and resultant satisfaction. 


One of the “Whys” of International Life Success 


Fastest Growing Company 
in the Mississippi Valley 


International Life Insurance Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
W. K. WHITFIELD, President DAVID W. HILL, Vice-President 


W. F. GRANTGES, Vice-Pres. and Gen’] Mgr. Agents 
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ACACIA MUTUAL CONVENTION 
Delegates From 35 States Hear Presi- 
dent Montgomery Tell of Com- 
pany’s Growth Since 1921 





DENVER, COLO., Sept. 23.— One 
hundred and fifty delegates from 35 
states were present at the convention 
of the Acacia Mutual Life of Washing- 
ton, D. C., which was held at Colo- 
rado Springs three days last week. 
President William Montgomery opened 
the convention with a sketch of the 
growth and development of the com- 
pany in the last three years. 


Increase in Business 


“At our last convention in Atlantic 
City in 1922,” he said, “reports showed 
that the company had done a business 
of $100,000,000 in 1921. This volume 
has been doubled since, and now we 
have issued $200,000,000 insurance to 
approximately 100,000 Masons in the 
United States Our assets have been 
increased to more than $15,000,000.” 

Other speakers on the program were 
S. R. Bowman, Pacific coast super- 
visor; Roy F. Waring, field secretary; 
J. Claude Keiper, grand secretary, and 
H Hawkins, manager of New 
Marinsville branch. 





MANY INSURANCE LIBRARIES 

Survey by Special Association Shows 

That at Least Twenty-seven Com- 
panies Maintain Collections 





At least 27 American insurance com- 
panies maintain special collections of 
books and research materials, according 
to the second nation-wide survey of bus- 
ness libraries recently completed by the 
National Special Libraries Association. 
Insurance libraries are found in the life, 
fire and casualty companies in Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Hartford. 
Los Angeles, Montpelier, Newark, New 
York and Philadelphia. 


Companies Maintaining Libraries 


Among the companies maintaining 
insurance libraries are the Travelers, Na- 
tional Fire, Aetna Life, Equitable Life, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Metropolitan Life, 
Mutual Benefit Life, New York Life, 
Pacific Mutual Life, Phoenix Mutual 
Life, Provident Mutual Life and Pruden- 
tial. Libraries are also maintained by 
local insurance societies such as the In- 
surance Society of New York. Boston 
maintains a special Insurance Library 
Association, the librarian of which Daniel 
N. Handy is president of the Special 
Libraries Association. 








that’s breaking all records. 


1—Free Schooling starting soon. 
2—Free Circularizing. 


written by no other Company. 


live General Agency Staff. 





80 E. Jackson Blvd. 





GET WITH A 


LIVE COMPANY 


That’s progressive, full of pep and does things 
for its Agents and Policyholders like the great 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY OF IOWA 


The most popular company in the field today—with the fastest 
selling policies ever offered—and backed by an Agency force 


FOR FULL TIME MEN WE OFFER— 


3—High grade premium notes handled. 

4—Advances against commissions on high grade premium notes. 

5—A Line of Special Estate and Income Contract Unsurpassed. 
6—Rate Book illustrations that help you sell and sell big. 
7—Preferred disability for professional men and executives that is 
8—Regular Disability and Double Indemnity. 

9—Preferred Risk Rating and Class A, B and C Ratings. 
10—Covering the entire field as no other Company covers it. 
11—Monthly Saving plan for employees in groups of five or more. 
12—Other helps such as no other Agency offers you and backed by a 


13—If you want to sell the best and most popular Estate Contracts in 
the Field—Join the Chicago “I WILL” 


Brokerage Business Handled 
De FOREST BOWMAN 
AGENCY MANAGER 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Phone Harrison 8054 


gency. 


Suite 637-649 


PREPARING TO SELL POLICIES 


Aetna Life Man Says Canvass Should 
Be Prepared in Advance for 
New Agents 





One of the leading methods of intro- 
ducing the agent to the art of soliciting 
life insurance is through the avenue of 
selling accident and health policies. 
Thomas A. Keith of the Aetna Life in 
addressing the General Agents’ Confer- 
ence at Poland Springs, stated that his 
experience in training new men _ had 
shown its value. 


Three Principal Questions 


He has found that new salesmen had 
three questions uppermost in their mind, 
which are: How to approach the pros- 
pect, how to lay the proposition before 
him, and how to close the sale. 

As a preliminary to the answer to 
these questions, the agent must study 
and keep in the mind the average pros- 
pect, the average agent and the condi- 
tion under which sales are made. After 
a thorough canvass has been worked 
out, and the policies to be sold, studied 
and understood, the agent is ready for 
his work. According to Mr. Keith, 
he is now in the position of the fighter 
who has trained to fight twenty rounds 
—he is prepared to go the distance. It 
will often be found, as with the pugilist, 
that the end desired by the salesman 
will be attained before he has completed 
his complete canvass, though he must 
be prepared. 


Better Entree Than Life 


The advantage of selling accident anZ 
health insurance as an experience and 
as an entree to life insurance work is 
the fact that men are more approach- 
able on the former types of coverage. 


CONTINENTAL AGENTS MER 





Convention of Chicago Company’s Ley 
ing Producers Is to Be Helg 
at the Home Office 





The Continental Assurance of Chi. 
cago will hold its annual agency ¢p, 
vention at the home office Oct. 1-3 With 
an attendance of about 60 of the Jeg 
ing producers. The meeting wil] Open 
at noon Friday with a luncheon at 
Congress hotel. In the afternoon Joy 
Cronin, secretary of the General Ageny 
and Managers Association, will ma 
the. keynote speech on “Abreast of the 
Times.” Other speakers are Roy | 
Davis, Harry A. Gladstone, Dr, Hw 
Dingman, medical director, and Ally 
Reager. After dinner at the Hotel |, 
Salle, a theatre party will be Provided 
for the visitors. 


Plan Interesting Program 


B. F. McClelland, president of th 
General Agents and Managers Associ. 
tion, will open the Friday morning ge. 
sion. Other speakers are Howar 
Archer, William Ford, Eugene Adams 
and Ray C. Addicks. After luncheon g 
the Illinois Athletic Club, H. A. Behrens 
vice-president and general manager, wil 
tell about the Continental. Other speak. 
ers are L. L. Johnson, W. E. Lord 
Harry Burford and L. E. Brown, chie 
adjuster of the claim department. 

At the banquet in the evening at th 
Congress hotel, C. M. Cartwright, map- 
aging editor of THe NaTIonaL Unnm 
WRITER, will be the principal speaker, 
Eugene Adams will be toastmaster. 

The program Saturday consists chiefly 
of recreational trips and an inspection of 





the home office of the company on 
Michigan boulevard. 











WHAT A NEW AGENT SHOULD KNOW 











HE New York Life gives in com- 
"T pact form an answer that one of 

its agency directors made to a 
young agent who inquired of his su- 
perior how much must an agent know 
about life insurance before he can at- 
tempt to sell a policy. The young agent 
had made a couple of weeks’ study of 
his supplies and was conscientious lest 
he might give some client the wrong 
data. The agency director said: 

. * 


It is necessary for you to know 
three things: 

First, that if your friend, William 
Jones, has a policy in force with your 
company and William Jones should 
die, his beneficiaries will get the money 
immediately. 

Second, that if William Jones has no 
policy in force and should die, his ben- 
eficiaries would get nothing. 

Third, that while everyone must die 
sometime, no one knows just when 
that time will come—nor does anyone 
know just when he will be unable to 
secure life insurance (15,872 were un- 
able to do so in this company alone last 
year). 

Those are the fundamental things 
you ought to know. , 


Then, you need to fill your mind so 




















Universal Life Insurance Company 





bursting full of these great truths that 


M. A. NATION, Pres. 


Dubuque, Iowa 


WE WANT GOOD MEN 





you won’t permit your friend or at 
quaintance to leave his loved ones m- 
protected for a single day, nor fora 
single minute, if you can help it. 

Pursue this text from day to day with 
earnestness. It will bring you into 
contact with other questions that wil 
certainly broaden and deepen yow 
knowledge of life insurance and what 
it is doing for men and women every- 
where. Look out, however, for ont 
thing. Never let your knowledge of the 
details or incidentals of the business 
become so great as to obscure you 
clear vision of the three fundamentd 
truths just enumerated. The question 
“Is William Jones protected by life in- 
surance?” will always be of vastly 
greater importance than the question 
“What form of insurance does William 
Jones carry?” 

Be assured, too, that wherever peo 
ple “live and move and have their be 
ing” the number of men and women 
uninsured is so near inexhaustible that 
you'll never have any trouble on that 
score. Get that fact firmly fixed ™ 
your mind. 

* * * 

The agent acted promptly on these 
suggestions and quickly became a reg 
ular producer, and has never lost sight 
of the three things he ought to know 
in order to sell life insufance properly: 
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Metropolitan Life Reports Substantial | 


of Chi. Reduction for Many Cases and 
CY Cop. ‘ ‘ 

-3, with Especially in Heart Disease 

~ lead 
™ OPC wEW YORK —According to the 

NEW YORK, Sept. 23.—According 

ah fw of the Metropolitan Life, the July 
h rate of the industrial population of 





eat 
= he United States and Canada was more | 


: da favorable than in any previous month of 
Roy | jagtne year. The rate for July, 1925, was 
H. W, 
1 Aller 
Otel La 
rovided 






















rate of 108 per 100,000 showed a 
marked reduction as compared with 
june and a slight decline from last year’s 
uly figures. The rate for cerebral 
hemorrhage and Bright’s disease were 
also lower than in 1924. 

The Metropolitan Life reports that 
tuberculosis rate was 95.6 per 100,000, 
which for the seventh successive month 
this year was lower than for the cor- 
responding period of 1924. Unless there 
shall be an unexpected and sharp change 
in the tendency in the tuberculosis death 
rate before the end of 1925, the year will 
register a new minimum in the mortality 
from this disease. The situation for the 
principal epidemic diseases of childhood 
continues very favorable, the combined 
death rate showing a marked decline as 
compared with July of 1924. 

Fewer Accidental Deaths 


The number of deaths in July by ac- 
cidental means showed a reduction as 
compared with July of 1924. There was 
a small decline reported for automobile 
fatalities, but little significance attaches 
— to it. It is possibly only a transitory 
variation from what has happened in 
the rest of the year. 
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The general death rate for the large | 


= Biicities of the United States in July was 


yr ac- fe 20.8 per 1,000, a marked improvement | 
5 un- Mover the record for June. Only three | 


for a Medseases, malaria,. poliomyelitis .and 


typhoid fever, were more prevalent than | 


with Min June. More or less important de- 


into Maeclines were recorded in diphtheria, in- | 


t wil Me ‘uenza, measles, scarlet fever, smallpox 
your and whooping cough. 


what Comparison With Preceding July 
very’ Be Compared with July, 1924, there was | 
tthe increased prevalence of poliomyelitis, | 


mess BB there was less diphtheria, influenza, ma- 
bn laria, scarlet fever and smallpox. Small- | 


- pox was much less prevalent in July, 
: rn especially in Alabama, Illinois, Texas, 
. m North Carolina and Wisconsin. There 


_< was increased prevalence of typhoid 
ian lever, compared with June, but such an | 
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men "oD 
that Me Association of Life Agency Officers 
that Will Hold Its Convention in 
dm Chicago in November 

hese The ninth annual meeting of the As- 


reg: sociation of Life Agency Officers will 
ight ee held Nov. 17-18 at the Edgewater 


Assistants.” Prominent executives will | 
lead the discussions, and it is hoped that | 
many valuable suggestions in regard to 
the problems of the agency manager 
may be brought out. The Tuesday | 
afternoon session will be given over to 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau—its place and possibilities in as- | 
nn the agency manager in the ful- 
ment of his duties. So much interest 
wee last year in the discussion 
th € job of the junior agency official 
at the Tuesday morning session will 
. devoted wholly to a consideration of 
© problems of the assistant or junior | 
agency manager, 
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isi per 1,000. In 1924 the figure for | 
uly was 8.6, and in 1923, 8.4. Heart | 
disease, the leading cause of death, with | 


typhoid fever and whooping cough, but | 


increase is expected at this time of year. | 


: Beach Hotel, Chicago. The general | 
erly. fm “teme for discussion will be “The Work | 

ot the Home Office Agency Manager | 
an | (Superintendent of Agencies) and His | 








Did You Read 
the Latest Report? 


The recent Sales Research Bureau Report shows 
Texas as a top-notcher for life insurance sales. 


The Texas Agency led all other Lincoln Na- 
tional Life agencies for both written and paid for 
business for August. 


Business is good in Texas. Billions of dollars are 
represented in the Texas farms, mines, oil wells, live 
stock, lumber and factories. 


The dispatch with which policies are issued and 
delivered and the speed in conducting all Texas 
business places the Lincoln National Life Home 
Office “just across the street” from the salesmen who 


(Cink uP (wim Tue @)LINCOLN) 


IN TEXAS 











Address either 


O. B. DOUGLAS, State Manager 
608-14 Bedell Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


OR 
The 


Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


‘‘Its Name Indicates Its Character’’ 





( Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Ind. 


More Than $375,000,000 in Force 
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What Do You Sell? 


Service, Company, or Policy ll 


—which? 


All three are important, of course. But to 
our mind the policy is especially so. If 
you agree that the actual contract itself is 
deserving of careful attention and compari- 
son on the part of the agent, we invite you 
to consider seriously the United Life policy, 
“A Policy You Can Sell.” 

Any natural death.......+++.«++.$ 5,000 

Any accidental death............ 10,000 

Certain accidental deaths......... 15,000 

Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK. 


Also Disability Income, Waiver of 
Premiums, etc. 





ALL IN ONE POLICY 











If there is an opportunity open in your 
town, our Vice-President, Mr. Eugene E. 
Reed, will tell you all about it. Write him 
direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord New Hampshire 


a| e mt 








Inquire! 











Satisfied Policyholders 


More than 67% of all insurance written by 
this company since 1867 is still in force to- 
day. What better evidence could there be that 
maui policyholders appreciate the “golden rule” 
RoE service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 


Aaa 


Men desiring to become agents for a good, 
old line company will realize the advantage of 
a contract with this company of satisfied 
policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA Home Office: Des Moines 





~_ 


Founded: 1867 

















We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D. C., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ia., Kans., Md., Mich, 
niet "Minn., No M. N.C.. Okla., 8. D., W. Va. and Wyo. 


Our Agents Have 
A Wider Field— 
An Increased Opportunity 


Because we have 
Age Limits from 0 to 60. 
Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on variety of 
Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the Family’s 
insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-annual or quarterly premium 


plan. 

Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 

Same Rates for Males and Females. 

Double Indemnity and Total and Permanent Disability features for Males 
and Females alike. 

Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. 


THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of CHICAGO 








BIG QUESTIONS BEFORE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Session Preceding Life Under- 
writers’ Convention to Be 
Important One 


SOME PROGRAM CHANGES 


Several Additional Speakers Announced 
—Sessions to Start at 9 A. M. 
Instead of 9:30 - 


NEW YORK, Sept. 24.—The annual 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers which will be held in Kansas 
City Monday morning, Sept. 28, the day 
preceding the ‘opening of the regular 
annual convention, will have an unusual 
interest and be of exceptional importance 
in view of the important subjects which 
are coming up for consideration and 
action as indicated by Graham C. Wells 
of New York, past president of the Na- 
tional Association and chairman of the 
executive committee, in a recent inter- 
view. ‘ 

Some of these subjects have grown 
out of the report of officers which will 
be presented at that time and some have 
grown out of investigations in the field 
and among local associations. Perhaps 
the dominant subject will be the answers 
to the question of what additional ser- 
vice the national can give the local as- 
sociations to help strengthen them in 
their membership and in their activities. 


Standardized By-Laws 


In connection with this general sub- 
ject there will come up consideration of 
some approach to standardized by-laws 
to meet the need of associations which 
are increasing their dues to members 
and giving a considerably increased ser- 
vice. The movement to set up state as- 
sociations which is rapidly gaining 
ground will be discussed with a view of 
determining how the national can be of 
most help in that connection, some defi- 
nite suggestions having already been 
made. 

The proper method of developing a 
speakers’ bureau is another subject with 
which is closely related the preparation 
by the national of a syllabus of sugges- 
tive meeting outlines for the use of local 
associations, prepared with the experi- 
ence of successful associations both large 
and small being kept in mind. 


Consider Seetional Meetings 


For more than a year there has been 
considerable study given to the possi- 
bility of holding successful sectional 
meetings of the National Association, 
which would make possible the national 
officers and executive committeemen 
getting more closely together and in a 
more widely representative way than has 
been possible at any convention meeting 
or mid-year meeting of the executive 
committee in the past. An idea has 
been worked out which would call for 
the holding possibly of four sectional 
meetings in different parts of the coun- 
try at which would be present the na- 
tional officers as well as the representa- 
tives of the local associations included 
within that section. It is thought that 
these sectional meetings would give op- 
portunity for more frequent meetings 
of the national trustees, which has be- 
come a necessity owing to the increased 
work that has ben falling upon them. 


Would Sound Dominant Note 


It is known that a definite plan will 
be submitted at this meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee to determine in ad- 
vance for the coming year one or two 
major subjects or planks in a platform 


itself. There is a growing feeling 
if the national will each year 
or two dominant notes that all] local 
sociations will find their problems o. 
of solution because all are work; 
accomplish the same things at the ¢ 
time, and will be able to have direct 
from the National Association 
those lines. 

There is no doubt that many gy}; 
will be suggested by the members off 
executive committee and they are bs 
asked in a letter by Chairman Wells 
formulate their suggestions and » 
them to him prior to the Meeting 
possible. ' 


Some Subjects Suggested 


Among those subjects which | 
been suggested are: 

Make the Sesqui-Centennial Expo 
tion at Philadelphia in 1926 useful to, 
institution of legal reserve life insyraps 

Arrange for national publicity jg 
gard to life insurance. 

Stress conservation of life insuray 
in all phases, especially in increasing the 
persistency of contracts in force, 

Effect closer cooperation with jngy. 
ance departments and that of the Chan. 
ber of Commerce of the United Stats 
as is being so successfully done by th 
fine insurance interests. 

It is at this meeting that the repo 
of the various officers and standing com, 
mittees will be submitted and discussed 
and there will be brought back repory 
by special committees appointed durig 
the year on such matters as standardizd 
dues, agency nomenclature, and cooper 
tion with trust companies. 


How to Get Everything In 


Chairman Wells said: “As chairma 
of the executive committee I am havigg 
difficulty crowding into the time alloted 
for these Executive Committee met- 
ings on September 28, the various ma 
ters which must have attention. Thi 
is the heaviest docket I ever remember 
in the Executive Committee and tk 
matters are ones which are of vital it 
terest to every local association as wel 
as the National Association. I am ther 
fore anticipating the largest executive 
committee attendance we have ever ha. 
I will not be able to prepare my agent 
finally until arrival in Kansas City be 
cause additional matters are being su 
gested to me by the representatives.” 


Program Almost Complete 


William A. Searle, assistant to th 
president, who is now in Kansas City to 
complete preparations for the conver 
tion, announces that the session chai 
men have been rapidly reporting in ther 
changes before the program goes to the 
printers. 

Jay E. Williams, president of te 
Seattle association, has been obtained by 
Chairman Frank L. Jones to lead the 
discussion on “College Endowment ané 
Life Insurance,” and_ will outline th 
methods employed by Seattle in handling 
the big Orthopoedic Hospital endow 
ment.- At the same session, Charles 6 
Taylor, assistant manager and actuaty 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, will speak on “Response ® 
Life Insurance to Economic Changes. 


Additional Speakers Announced 


In the Wednesday morning Prog 
it has been announced that Louis a 
mann and George W. Ayars of, he 
Angeles, who wrote and staged The 
Heart of the Estate” last year, will Ot 
sent “Thy Will Be Done”—a drama 
in three episodes. f the 
Griffin M. Lovelace in charge ie 
agency building session on W a 
evening announces: Russell L. Lae 
Oklahoma City, on “College Trains 
Courses;” H. M. Holderness, sapere. 
dent of agencies, Connecticut Muses 
“Correspondence Courses; - "ining 
Oklahoma City, on “Agency Training 
Courses;” H. P. Gravengaard, manage 
sales training Aetna Life, on “Compa”! 
Training Courses.” 


Session on Clientele 
Vice-presidents Paul F. Clark and 


Vv 
George Lackey, in charge C ay 
morning session on the au 














B. R. NUESKE, President 





to which the national body will commit 


Clientele,” have the following 4 
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« changes in the previously published 






“The Client—the Chief Asset of the 
Professional Man,” R. R. Brewster, 
Kansas City. : 

“The Initial Duty of the Life Under- 
writer to His Client,” Leo, E. Thomas, 
Detroit. , 3 " 

Leading discussions on “Insurance 
Needs for Family Protection,” will be 
Henry Camp Harris, Dallas; Thomas 
Scott, Tulsa, Okla.; Isadore Samuels, 
















Wells Denver; C. R. Bigelow, Des Moines; 

and se E. E. Henderson, Los Angeles, 

ceting, “Insurance Needs for Business and 
Credit Protection”—William M. Furey, 

a Pittsburgh; Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore; 


Charles L. Scott, Kansas City; Edward 
A. Woods, Pittsburgh. 
Expos “Preparing Ground for Future Ser- 


ful to vice to Clients,” Ira Fischer, St. Louis, 
es, Mo. 
, a “Survey of Clients’ Needs,” Sherwood 


S, Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Urge Making Wills and Trusts,” 
Joseph W. White, Trust Officer, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Suggest Next Steps in Insurance 
Program,” Chester O. Fischer, Peoria, 


T. Norton of Toronto will represent 
the Life Underwriters of Canada. 


Talks on Organization 


In the Thursday afternoon session on 
Organizations, J. Stanley Edwards of 
Denver is to discuss President Clegg’s 
talk on “What Service to Local Associa- 
tions that National Has in Mind,” and 


diana State Association, will discuss E. 
Functions of Local and State Associa- 


speak on “What a Managers’ Association 
or Division Can Do.” 


mittee has been scheduled for Tuesday 
evening, but is expected to adjourn in 
such time as not to interfere with the 
entertainment provided at the Kansas 
City Life building that evening. 


Start Sessions at 9 a. m. 


Arrangements with the Orpheum the- 
ater, where the morning sessions are to 
be held, call for opening each morning 
at 9 o'clock instead of 9:30 as announced 
in the tentative program. This will 
automatically move all time schedules 
forward one-half hour. 

o the Chairman Edward A. Woods and the 





ity to members of his program committee have 
nven- called a meeting of speakers and leaders 
chai and others scheduled on the program of 
ther the various sessions for Monday even- 
o the ing, Sept. 28, so that each session’s 
chairman and those on his program may 
the know just what is expected and how 
od by the program will be run off. 
1 the Word has been received that the rep- 
- and resentatives of the Illinois local associa- 
the tions are contemplating a luncheon 
dling meeting at which first steps will be 
dow- taken toward the formulation of a state 
s G association. Chester O. Fischer of 
uary Peoria is acting chairman and has issued 
ance the call. 
e of 


S. REV. DR. JENKINS ON PROGRAM 





am. Kansas City Convention Will Offer 





~ Address by Former War Corre- 
The spondent and Editor 
yfe- 
alet PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 23.— 
An additional speaker of national repu- 
the tation has been engaged to address the 
lay convention of the National Association 
W, of Life Underwriters at Kansas City. 
ng He is the Rev. Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, 
‘N- author, war correspondent, former editor 
on ot the Kansas City “Post” and former 
ny, President of the University of Kentucky. 
ng t. Jenkins has addressed some of the 
ef ““fgest gatherings in the country. He 
ny 's a ready speaker, most entertaining in 


anecdote and has frequently appeared 
rr the same platform with Henry J 
len, former governor of Kansas. 
n€ is the first minister west of the 
: ISSISSIppi river who was ever elected 
S one of the five great ministers of 
merica regardless of denomination. 












Frank L. Jones, president of the In- | 


B, Hamlin’s exposition of “Relative | 


tions.” Bolling Sibley, Memphis, is to | 


The meeting of the nominating com- } 














Every month the agents of this Company write its advertisements. 


Milt Wysong wrote this ad 


My life insurance experience links 
up with some great and good compa- 
nies ; large, small, old and young. 


By far the greater part of my time 
has been spent with the Peoples Life 
of Indiana. However, I spent enough 
time with other companies to learn 
what a wonderful, most unusual com- 
pany the Peoples Life really is—from 
the agent’s or policy holder’s stand- 
point. They go the “second mile” with 
the policy holder always, and, if any 
Company ever used their agents bet- 
ter, or I will say, equally as good, I 
never learned of it. 





MILT WYSONG 


No company offers more induce- 


Mr. Wysong, the author of this ment to make good; no company has 


ad, has been in the employ of the a higher grade of clean, christian, 
Peoples Life Insurance Company F y 

for a great number of years. tue sociable business men at the helm. No 
greater part of Mr. Wysong’s life . 

has been devoted to life insurance company has for its agents a better or 
work and he has a varied experi- . +s : 
SaRtaah or aemmear a tatanne more complete line of policies than this 
companies, ranging from local agent Friendly Com pany. 


to manager. His loyalty to The 
Friendly Company is one of the 


things that Ly made the Epoples They have been dubbed, “The Man 
ife know that it is worth while to " 5! 

‘oiiaaie auaad their business slo- Builders,” and deservingly. They stand 
See; PeCesereD Sore fe hie Sree for the highest and the best always. 


be bought with dollars and cents. 


Peoples Life Insurance Company 


“The Friendly Company’”’ 
Frankfort, Indiana 


General agency opening in the following states: 
Indiana Illinois Ohio Michigan lowa 








Tennessee Arkansas Texas California 
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The 


Inter-Southern Life 


Insurance Company 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


JAMES R. DUFFIN, PRESIDENT 


ENDEAVORS TO DEVELOP NEW BUSI- 
NESS AND CONSERVE THE BUSINESS 
ALREADY WRITTEN 


By 


1. Preparing booklets, circulars, etc., for selling 
new prospects. 


2. Develop campaigns for the stimulation of new 
business and conserving business already 
written. 


3. Prepare advertising material to supplement 
the effort of the Agents. 


4. Supervise all Company letters, notices, and 
forms going to policy holders to maintain 
their good will. 


5. Educate Agents to become specialists “Able 
to fit the policy to the need.” 


Individual or group 


THE 
INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
IS A GOOD COMPANY 


And Good Men can find good contracts with this 
Good Company. 























NEW RATES OF THE TRAVELERS SHOW 


AVERAGE REDUCTION OF 2 PERCENT 





As a part of its new life insurance 
program, the Travelers has announced 
new rates on all its policies together 
with new disability provisions. The new 
rates for a number of the policies are 
given herewith. All will be published in 
full in Tue Nationa UNDERWRITER. 

DIMINISHING PREMIUM 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT $1,000 
Without Disability Provision 


1st- 1lth- 16th- 
15th 20th 


DIMINISHING PREMIUM 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT $1,000 


With Disability A 

1st- 1lth- 16th- 

10th 15th 20th 
Age Years Years Years 
| Perr TT $52.08 $30.19 $14.03 
Bion ov edeeessdéoe 52 30.2 14.07 
etieGedervodcagne 52.21 30.31 14.13 
Bh bvedenecescents 52.28 30.37 14.17 
stn cucenveseccs 52.36 30.43 14.22 
i; outisgédneskans 52.44 30.50 14.27 
Mt. 6 cwekeds Canane 52.53 30.57 14.33 
it iecuo hee ebiee 64 52.62 30.64 14.39 
Eb oecebovpncetes 52.73 30.73 14.45 
Te épapeadewess oe 52.82 30.80 14.51 
is Ckitedsntaws's 52.94 30.89 14.58 
Beésiwaddacs Guan 53.08 31.00 14.66 
Mes <eGennccnadwe 53.21 31.11 14.75 
Dine aeneee erensed 53.36 31.22 14.84 
SPacebotenssctaas 53.52 31.35 14.94 
autem Aree 6 obs 53.70 31.49 15.04 
i de6aedeesneaque's 53.88 31.64 15.16 
DEbehusvesedavees 54.10 31.82 15.30 
G¢éwessecccckue 54.35 32.01 15.44 
i Beateneteevass 54.61 32.22 15.60 
ds 00s000s ede ee 54.99 32.50 15.82 
BE sies céceweveceees 55.42 32.82 16.06 
er errrerr re 55.88 33.16 16.32 
Mibeceascevepouse 56.37 33.55 16.61 
OG c oVedicdeses e¥ 56.92 33.99 16.95 
Bes ch ceesnonedes 57.53 34.48 17.32 
Tc cdeseiciene one’ 58.23 35.04 17.75 
OO 59.01 35.68 18.23 
tw cagheaiee CGRen 59.89 36.40 18.79 
Seb acdeguscvactd 60.90 37.22 19.43 
ee rere 61.77 37.88 19.90 
re 62.72 38.61 20.40 
ie 0606 sdumeneene 63.77 39.42 20.96 
oceevsceevsuess 64.94 40.31 21.58 
rrr 66.21 41.30 22.27 
Bh acecesneteceses 67.64 42.41 23.05 
ks netenne weeds 69.21 43.62 23.92 
eee ee 70.93 45.22 24.85 
, Sea 72.82 46.41 25.88 
Peer 74.93 48.06 27.06 
BBs cocccececcesme 77.25 49.86 28.36 
— Paar 79.77 51.84 29.79 
SBiccrwendoede cove 82.58 54.03 31.37 
eee are 85.64 56.45 33.12 
Diceceuquvesesese 88.98 59.12 35.06 


DIMINISHING PREMIUM 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT $1,000 
With Disability C 


TG. cccccccccccese $51.46 $29.57 $13.41 
BT wccccccccccese 51.49 29.59 13.42 
BG. wccccccccccces 51.53 29.63 13.45 
WD. ccccccccccecces 51.57 29.66 13.46 
BO. wn ccccccccccece 51.61 29.68 13.47 





lst- llth- 
10th 15th 
Age Years Years 
edenevsencececs 51.6 29.72 
. arr 51.71 29.75 
Bev cbdvoccevecsne 51.77 29.79 
icvicdievecécdéeyase 51.84 29.84 
Bish<2ssantine veers 51.89 29.87 
Picovecétbeskbnge 51.97 29.92 
5.509 6oe0 be cesee 52.05 29.97 
i ode@élseek eves 52.13 30.03 
yates dfscenstee 52.23 30.09 
Rp 52.33 30.16 
ME veustsecéosucs 52.45 30.24 
BBs 0cevctcesoees 52.56 30.32 
iv tpeseeaceecens 52.69 30.41 
BE cccvcvcscecees 52.86 30.52 
MP icebeccceveccse 53.03 30.64 
BEsccccesersrecswe 53.29 30.80 
sAcepnesnegqoons 53.60 31.00 
Mic cccewscccecece 53.92 31.20 
Si sesdeves votes 54.24 31.42 
Wuiccccccccecseses 54.61 31.68 
Cchedpooheqcesda 55.01 31.96 
GBs scoccconeceese 55.47 32.28 
Ws Fettodcccoeonss 55.96 32.63 
Obs 6s odds Wed cécece 56.51 33.02 
Gicvcncesscovcece 57.13 33.45 
Bc ccpceeesecwece 57.84 33.95 
Tes cotesnessecses 58.63 34.52 
Csdees cgkeesenes 59.49 35.14 
GDc ocaccocsacsesss 60.47 35.84 
i ecosheeedtesae 61.52 36.61 
Dusetevceeéences 62.70 37.47 
— aeeeore 63.98 38.39 
tt shicenehese oad 65.38 39.67 
omen hine.e-aceocd Oe 66.91 40.50 
i ttaarevevabrae 68.60 41.73 
tbat sé Séancucen 70.47 43.08 
DRS ed oeisededece 72.46 44.53 
Tihs umas ¢neeece oes 74.68 46.13 
sy tata eee Ran <me 77.06 47.87 
Weccbdossvciacée 79.64 49.78 
25 YEAR ENDOWMENT $1000 

With- With 
out Disa- 
Disa- bility 

Age bility A 
Se ee $29.98 $30.85 
eter 30.0 30.92 
in seke sees ehenes 30.07 31.02 
bse decceetévcee 30.10 31.09 
DOredar osste gener 30.15 31.19 
Bhecoccstcccerscdes 30.19 31.28 
is dudeeeseonsene 30.25 31.38 
Bev ececcevscccces 30.30 31.49 
DOs dScccdvevecsece 30.36 31.60 
BOveccesevevececs 30.42 31.72 
Divcectsetnsseres 30.50 31.88 
ets ecsneade dh ves 30.59 32.03 
Bis concesecéwcees 30.69 32.21 
ip vibn ewe dé bd ceed 30.81 32.41 
PP ePyoorqe 30.95 32.64 
Me vescsescocesses 31.11 32.91 
ee as er 31.29 33.20 
sib wa deed ogeiate 31.49 33.54 
Miocessdevceseoes 31.67 33.87 
Mac 0600e09e0cee 31.87 34.24 
ic oevcecssceses® 32.17 34.74 
rrr 32.48 35.27 
BB wccccccocessecs 32.83 35.90 
BPaccooseneeaseas 33.22 36.60 
BPeccncccctesseese 33.64 37.38 
Gh ccccccccecsees 34.12 38.06 
Cc nwanaveeuns one 34.66 38.80 
GB ccccccectsvece 35.25 39.61 
Bbrcccccceccecese 35.91 40.50 
GBs ccccocssceves 36.62 41.44 
errr Pee 37.42 42.50 
St beteenctecucaas 38.32 43.68 
Diatecescuascess 39.29 44.95 
Teeecccsesvetess 40.37 46.36 
BO. cocccccocccces 41.56 47.91 
eee ee 43.10 49.87 
Me weeesceeeacacs 44.71 51.94 
Wh 6606 0630666660 46.50 54.26 
BE cess cedsesciessc 48.46 56.80 
Bsc co cocecucssees 50.61 59.60 


25 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
$1,000 Initial Insurance 


16. wccccccccccces $37.23 
UT ccccvcsccscese 37.27 
WBrcccccccccccees 37.31 
WD. ccccccccccecs 37.36 
BOs nc cccwccccccce 37.40 
Bho cccvcccceseces 37.51 
BB. wcccccccccccce 37.62 
BS. cccccccccccces 37.75 
BE. cccccccvevecs 37.88 
BB. wccccccccceccs 38.03 
BE. cccccccccccece 38.17 

Coccccccscceces 38.31 
BB ev ccccccccscces 38.47 
BPvcccceiccccceses 38.63 
BO. wn nwcccccccccses 38.83 
Bho cccccccccccess 39.03 
BB cccccccccccccs 39.26 
BB. ncccccccccscces 39.52 
ee 39.79 
BB. cccccsccccccse 40.11 
BC. cccsccccccces 40.47 
BT ccccccccccvees 40.87 
BB. wccccccccccces 41.32 
BD. ccccccccccces 41.80 
BO. ccccccccccccee 42.35 
Bh occccccccccccce 42.98 
BB. nw ccccccccceves 43.66 
4B nw ccccccccccces 44.41 
BE nc ccccccccccecs 45.24 
9B. wc ccccccccccces 46.17 
BB vrccccccccccess 47.22 
BT vo cccccccccccces 48.39 
BB. ccccccccccscce 49.66 
BDacccvcccicceces 51.06 
BO cnccvcsccsccce 52.60 
) Pere eee 54.36 
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With- With With 
out isa- Disa- 
Disa- bility bility 

, bility A Cc 
- 56.2 63.50 58.31 
+ 58.37 66.13 60.60 
*! 60.66 69.00 63.10 
ae ‘2 63.15 72.14 65.82 

2 YEAR ENDOWMENT $1,000 





premium Reduction Subsequent Years 
$29.41 $30.28 $29.60 
29.44 30.34 29.64 
29.47 30.42 29.68 
29.50 30.49 29.71 
29.53 30.57 29.75 
29.58 30.67 29.81 
29.63 30.76 29.87 
29.69 30.88 29.94 
29.76 31.00 30.01 
29.85 31.15 30.11 
29.90 31.28 30.17 
29.97 31.41 30.25 
30.05 31.57 30.35 
30.12 31.72 30.43 
30.23 31.92 30.56 
30.34 32.17 30.69 
30.46 32.37 30.82 
30.61 32.66 31.00 
30.77 32.97 31.18 
30.96 33.33 31.40 
31.19 33.76 31.66 
31.45 34.24 31.96 
31.74 34.81 32.29 
32.07 35.45 32.67 
32.44 36.18 33.10 
32.89 36.83 33.64 
33.37 37.51 34.21 
33.89 38.25 34.82 
34.50 39.09 35.52 
35.17 39.99 36.30 
35.96 41.04 37.19 
36.83 42.19 38.17 
37.80 43.46 39.25 
38.90 44.89 40.48 
40.13 46.48 41.85 
41.59 48.36 43.46 
43.17 50.40 45.21 
44.91 52.67 47.14 
46.81 55.15 49.25 
wer, 57.86 51.54 

30 YEAR ENDOWMENT $1,000 

With- With With 
out Disa- Disa- 
Disa- bility bility 

Age bilit A Cc 
2. $23.82 $24.58 $23.98 
13 23.8 24.65 24.01 
it. 23.89 24.73 24.06 
Th cesecssee 23.93 24.82 24.10 
16. 23.97 24.90 24.15 
SPS: 24.02 25.00 24.20 
=, 24.07 25.09 24.26 
19. 24.12 25.19 24.32 
Mbdhessesecs 24.18 25.31 24.39 
21. 24.25 25.44 24.46 
22.. 24.32 25.57 24.54 
Mba desvsvewes 24.39 25.70 24.62 
24. 24.48 25.86 24.72 
PE acwscess 24.57 26.03 24.82 
26: 24.68 26.22 24.94 
27 24.79 26.42 25.06 
28 24.92 26.66 25.21 
29 25.06 26.90 25.37 
30 25.21 27.19 25.54 
Sheen + 000% 25.39 27.52 25.74 
32. 25.58 27.89 25.95 
i cissbcectae 25.80 28.31 26.20 
34... 26.04 28.78 26.47 
soak ae ot 26.31 29.32 26.78 
tins sete one 26.64 29.79 27.16 
7. 27.04 30.33 27.61 
38. 27.45 30.89 28.07 
39. 27.92 31.52 28.59 
40. 28.43 32.18 29.16 
Mivondcccosses 29.03 32.96 29.82 
42.. 29.69 33.80 30.55 
Ra 30.42 34.73 31.35 
eh giecen wie 31.21 35.73 32.22 
45.. 32.09 36.83 33.18 
46.. 33.05 38.04 34.23 
‘7. 34.13 39.38 35.40 
en RS oe anh 35.28 40.82 36.66 
49. 35.57 41.39 37.02 
50 see cecnn! ae 44.15 39.58 

30 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
$1,000 Initial Insurance 
Premium Reduction First Year 

With With 
Disa- Disa- 
bility bility 

A Cc 
$31.21 $30.46 
31.30 30.50 
31.39 30.56 
31.49 30.62 
31.61 30.69 
31.79 30.81 
31.98 30.95 
32.18 $1.10 
32.40 31.26 
32.65 31.44 
32.89 31.61 
33.16 31.80 
33.47 32.02 
33.78 32.25 
34.15 32.50 
34.59 32.81 
35.07 33.13 
35.61 33.50 
36.21 33.90 
36.90 34.36 
37.51 34.88 
38.16 35.44 
38.87 36.05 
39.65 36.72 
40.48 37.46 
41.40 38.26 
42.39 39.14 
43.49 40.11 
44.68 41.17 
47.47 43.66 
49.06 45.08 
50.82 46.66 





30 YEAR ENDOWMENT $1,000 
—— Reduction 
uw went Yea 
meee rith- With With 
out Disa- Disa- 
Disa- bility bility 
Age bilit A Cc 
ciseavesashe es $23.49 $24.42 $23.67 
| ee eee 23.52 24.50 23.7 
Bie banctedaneaenes 23.55 24.57 23.74 
owns. $eesesaaye 23.59 24.66 23.79 
eo dceceesccodess 23.63 24.76 23.84 
Bhcvecceecesseces 23.70 24.89 23.91 
Bo cessececeesces 23.77 25.02 23.99 
in acecsageesesas 23.84 25.15 24.07 
inweéssecaccetetes 23.93 25.31 24.17 
Bee Voss sbdecdede 24.02 25.48 24.27 
BBoha ce cendeecdeosic 24.11 25.65 24.37 
27. possess secsees 24.21 25.84 24.48 
vs eseeeseaesece 24.32 26.06 24.61 
RE ee 24.45 26.29 24.76 
BPs s ceueoentceéos 24.58 26.56 24.91 
iiCtces shaes eenne 24.77 26.90 25.12 
iid pee 69026000065 24.96 27.27 25.33 
Deol usgoecsuveces 25.19 27.70 25.59 
Bb cb cdvccveccoces 25.44 28.18 25.87 
ce cencccccesece 25.72 28.73 26.19 
cc cosdsiecebe dvs 26.05 29.20 26.57 
Be wetecusepetesee 26.42 29.71 26.99 
BBs cosevccessbece 26.82 30.26 27.44 
Tee ee 27.26 30.86 27.93 
DAs seseseceo docs 27.76 31.51 28.49 
She ccvceccesccsces 28.30 32.23 29.09 
GBowcvccccoseccecs 28.90 33.01 29.7 
GBs cSencdococeoses 29.58 33.89 30.51 
Gan cnececeseoeses 30.31 34.83 31.32 
Me cccenteevences 31.12 35.86 32.21 
Us cccésoadecceds 32.07 37.06 33.25 
Gin cidocdcdoccde 33.11 38.36 34.38 
GBe.0 0009000066089 34.28 39.82 35.66 
is cceaseeaseonens 35.60 41.42 37.05 
Pei casécdscesaves 37.03 43.23 38.66 
15 PAYMENT 
20 YEAR ENDOWMEENT $1,000 
With- With With 
out Disa- Disa- 
Disa- bility bility 
Age bility A Cc 
Bist ccecocsoesees 48.48 $49.46 $48.70 
Bsccescoeetesees 48.51 49.53 48.73 
BB. weccccesestcee 48.55 49.62 48.79 
Bc 66060 0666S 660 48.59 49.69 48.83 
Picebeoosteessoens 48.63 49.78 48.87 
Shc cccceccccecese 48.67 49.86 48.93 
 SPPrrrirrirry: 48.72 49.98 48.98 
BB ccwccvcscocscces 48.77 50.07 49.05 
Bile econceoosececes 48.82 50.17 49.10 
iat oo0¢eanbece ¢e 48.87 50.28 49.15 
eee cessetabeases 48.94 50.43 49.24 
Bee cbsosecceseces 49.01 50.56 49.30 
Dilcisen aehnveowwe 49.08 50.69 49.39 
i n000002096arehe 49.16 50.83 49.47 
Bec ccvccccacesses 49.24 §1.01 49.57 
Sha scccdecsedsove 49.35 §1.21 49.70 
She scawe cwneneocne 49.45 51.40 49.82 
eo. 6060eesnsnae 49.56 51.62 49.93 
Miledéasecceseenese 49.70 51.89 50.09 
__ Sapper wae 49.84 52.17 50.27 
Bs aescececoegee® 50.06 52.54 50.51 
Biedcuvecaveec ces 50.29 52.94 50.78 
Mic ececceeencesede 50.53 53.38 51.03 
Bie ccocccececeses 50.82 53.90 51.36 
Gicedscecsdvvedsie 51.12 54.45 51.69 
Gh coccccectoecos 51.48 55.08 52.09 
ERs ceaccecsenoeere 51.89 55.83 52.55 
Bececocscsesesess 62.33 56.64 53.04 
GBccdévcdévovucece 52.82 57.58 53.59 
Bu cccccesecccoes 53.37 58.65 54.20 
idenceteenns6eee 53.96 59.36 54.87 
ls atten sone 00408 54.63 60.14 55.63 - 
MeL. uke eaetan 55.37 61.02 56.47 business. 
BD cccccccccceece 56.19 61.98 57.41 
DPocoseseetaseoes 57.09 63.06 58.46 
Dhechececenesesee 58.06 64.51 59.67 
Bis sccceceseceeee 69.12 66.10 60.99 
BOs dcccccosvccsee 60.29 67.84 62.42 
BE. concecocnecess 61.59 69.75 63.99 
BBccccceccsesecse 63.00 71.85 65.70 
Ms Secs ctsecsecese 64.51 74.13 67.53 
Di ecaccceseeceses 66.17 76.64 69.54 
Biles 600 e60cc0ees 67.99 79.41 71.74 
| Peevririi rr 70.00 82.50 74.18 
Bie veccedesoccses 72.19 85.89 76.85 
— eee ty 75.02 one ote 
— eer 78.12 
SS. wccccccsccccss 81.49 
BE cceccccceceses 85.18 
Gee cancsueanavaes 89.20 enee 
20 PAYMENT 
30 YEAR ENDOWMENT $1,000 
Bo occéscvcecceos $30.11 $31.26 $30.28 
| err rrr rT 30.15 31.36 y 
BBoccecosecoecnes 30.20 31.46 . 
BDuvcccccvececsece 30.26 31.56 30.45 
BBs ce végbeséccves 30.32 31.72 30.51 
Bheccccscadvcveses 30.38 31.84 30.59 
BBocceccseeseecce 30.45 31.97 ° 
BBecncceecodecees 30.53 32.13 i 
Doves cccocscveses 30.61 32.28 30.83 
Bie ccnsesebocee 30.70 32.48 30.92 
Boccccccocecscess 30.80 32.68 31.04 
Be vcecesccesssece 30.91 32.88 31.15 
BPcccccescesesoce 31.04 33.13 31.30 
BP cccscovcccseses 31.17 33.39 31.43 
ade ceedddeeenes 31.32 33.69 31.59 
Bhecccccesceseves 31.48 34.02 31.76 
Bos cecccocveccose 31.67 34.41 31.96 
BOs ccccsccevecees 31.87 34.85 32.18 
Bbc ccccedtoaccoccs 32.10 35.34 32.43 
th 60k bs aere Ghee wa 32.35 35.90 32.70 
atte eba0eseeees 32.66 36.28 33.03 
Bewccdscececesetve 33.03 36.73 33.43 
ids > oWkssskus on 33.44 37.22 33.87 
MP eccecuceseescos 33.89 37.75 34.35 
BP cescesceceseee 34.39 38.34 34.89 
Gbsccvccecsiccsecsd 34.97 39.01 35.52 (4) 
GBiseccsviecevecane 35.60 39.74 36.20 
EBcoceccooccovece 36.30 40.54 36.96 
BEccccccccececesce 37.06 41.42 37.79 
eer" 37.89 42.38 38.71 
Be ctivsw owed c cvie's 39.79 44.86 40.87 
Swive ben sv eC oes 40.88 46.26 42.10 
PELLET TELE 42.05 47.76 43.42 
BO ccscosvessicoece 43.34 49.42 44.87 


(CONTINUED NEXT WEEK) 














“THE DISCRIMINATING 


BUYER” 


Specifies Continental 


Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Assurance Co. 


910 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 
record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and successful 
It has passed through panics, pestilence and wars 
unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades of endeavor, 
offers financial strength, reputation, magnitude, leadership, and 
life’ insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a profession are invited to apply te 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 





























HOME OFFICE: 


Springfield Life Insurance Company 


A MuTuat Leoac Reserve Lire InsuRANCE CoMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 








AGENTS WANTED 








C. Hubert Anderson, Supt. Agencies 
Springfield, Ill. 


We offer to Agents who CAN— 
3 Liberal first ao ny same a 
Liberal renewals—thus uring a permanent income 

) Actual—not ised—h . 
Large actual prespest lists 


Business in Force $80,000,000 


office co-operation 





A. L. Hereford, President 
Springfield, IIL 
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To Benefit Some 
Human Being 


L WANT to bring home: some sense of res- 
! ponsibility on your part to your employing 
company. I like to think of the Metropolitan 
as a realthing. It’s a Company, you say, with- 
out body or soul. But I never want to think of 
.of it as such. There is a spirit about it that is 
more than any of these things, that tries to bring 
home to its employees some idea of personality 
and some idea of brotherhood of the company. 


Every one of your companies has a staff of 
officers that is thinking of what is best for the 
company and all its people. That is what you 
must do. You are a part of these corpora- 
tions. Every one has merit. Seek that merit! 


After all, what we are appealing to is the 
human heart. We are appealing to humanity 
itself. You are striving to serve men, women 
and children. You are trying to do some- 
thing that will benefit some human being. Al- 
ways keep in mind that you are working for 
humanity. It will make you better men and 
more efficient men. Every word and every line 
you publish must be directed to the hedft of 
the people who read it—From an address by 
Haley Fiske, President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, before the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference at Briar Cliff Lodge. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 























Chief Justice Taft 
Speaks to Producers 


William Howard Taft, chief justice of 
the United States supreme court and 
former president of the United States, 
addressed the agency convention of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life recently. In 
part Mr. Taft said: 

“Life insurance is a wonderful aid, 
especially to those of us who are de- 
pendent upon salaries and upon profes- 
sional incomes. It is the only way by 
which we can make our lives happy in 
the thought that we are putting by 
something so that those who are dear 
to us may live on after us and not feel 
pinched or not be subjected to the res 
angustae when the breadwinner is gone. 


Comes from Good Section 


“Now you have a great company. 
You come from a great state. I know 
because I voted last in that state. It is 
a state of steady habits, I hope. It 
comes out of the city of Hartford that 
used to be—I don’t know how it is now 
—the richest city per capita in the coun- 
try. And in some way or other your 
management and that of the other great 
insurance companies that have their 
headquarters in Hartford, have per- 
suaded the entire country that there is 
where investment can find security and 
proper treatment, not too generous a 
treatment, but proper treatment in the 
matter of preserving these trusts that 
are so essential to the happiness of a 
great many people in this country. 

“We hope that our country is so sit- 
uated that we can go on to better 
things, that business is reviving in such 
a way as to be on a sound permanent 
basis, and that we are recovering from 
the sequelae of the war. I think we have 
done so perhaps more fully than any 
other country. But our interest ought to 
be manifested not only in our own coun- 
try but in sympathetic feeling for the 
struggle and burdens of other countries 
which are not so fortunate as we are. 


Keep Size of Heads Down 


“One of the things we have got to do 
as Americans is to keep down the size 
of our heads. That is good doctrine. 
We are apt to think too much of our- 
selves, and we are apt to do so because 
we don’t realize how fortunate we have 
been in the material goods that we en- 
joy, the material conditions that have 
aided us. Therefore we should better 
ourselves in self-restraint—we should 
not feel too happy over our prosperity, 
or at least not feel that it rids us of 
responsibility for the rest of the world 
or that it should make us forget that 
our prosperity is not wholly due to our 
own individual merits.” 


NEW ASSOCIATION TO MEET 





Junior Officials of the American Life 
Convention Will Gather at Louis- 
ville Next Month 





The Junior Association of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention organized in New 
Orleans at the annual meeting last year 
by James W. Stevens, II, vice-president 
and agency manager of the IIlinois Life, 
and Ted M. Simmons, assistant superin- 
tendent of agents of the Pan-American 
Life, will hold its first meeting in Louis- 
ville at the time of the annual meeting 
of the American Life Convention. 

The Junior Association is composed of 
the junior officials of the members of the 
American Life Convention, its purpose 
being the exchange of ideas pertaining 
to the betterment of life insurance, from 
both the standpoint of the home office 
and the field and the cementing of closer 
relationship among the younger men in 
the profession. 

The Junior Association now has 29 
company members and expects to get on 
a functioning basis after its meeting in 
Louisville. 


Employers of the Ohio National Lite 
had their picnic last Thursday afternoon. 
They boarded a specially chartered boat 


and took a trip down the Ohio river. A 
dinner was served on the boat. 








Phil Braniff Pays 


Respects to Agents 


p HIL BRANIFF of the Th 

Braniff Company of Oklahoma ( 
Okla., in a bulletin to the agents of 4 
company makes reference in a joc 





















way to the life insurance salesmen, % In 
also pays his respects to the statist. 
departments of companies. Phil Puts i 

this way: 

When a life insurance salesman q Ata 1 
on you, give him a half hour's audien - | 
before you commit the act. A goog yim L™C2B® | 
insurance salesman can give you & Co. ge 
mighty fine pointers in salesmanship, 5 sets Acc 
appeals to your business ability, Moore, 1 
foresight, hindsight and sentiment, g ent 
is generally equipped with more statis interestin: 
tics than the proverbial cat with the 4 lable hee 
millstone on her neck. ch he 

I can resist the vampirish purring ¢ whic 
a Ford salesman and likewise the “worse 4t0l- 
my-way-through-college” eloquence of Mr. Mi 
book peddler, but when a life insuraneillls can polic’ 
salesman picks at my heartstrings whim States, th 
he sings old Black Joe I get as weil be had i 
as Volstead intended it to be. Statistis He says 
will knock the sap out of intention (ay- ed by 
know lots of men who now are playing = 
harps or running a coal chute wh changed 
didn’t live as long as they had intendigmm the tates 
Statistics are a great thing. You calm ning. 
tell by statistics how long you show 
have been dead, The funny thing abou When 
statistics is that they sometimes sho 
that you are dead and the bills arent sue the 1 
paid. that he 

Speaking of statistics—do you kno many st 
that the average man attaining the rip Number 
old age of 30—having successfully Hi was man 
dodged Dodges and flied from flivveniR matter tc 
has eaten 13,675 feet of strip bacon, 11- chusetts 
250 cackle berries, 3,900 loaves of breai : 
swallowed 4,000 quarts of coffee, chewe commis: 
up and swallowed numerous cow, permit tl 
chickens, pigs and disguised goats, wong the canc 
out the seat of 100 pairs of pants, wonfN ished th 
out 100 pairs of shoes, 250 pairs of socks would n 
He has jumped from in front of enough old polic 
automobiles to make one jump over the He th 
Woolworth building and into the bay, ace 60 
has slept longer than Rip Van Winkle et 
and walked 59 times as far as a carefilgy ‘im in | 
flapper. said that 

aie te less the 
INTER-SOUTHERN REPLY MADEg® sate wi 
: commiss 
President Duffin Announces Answer 03 not, hov 
Ernst & Ernst—Report Was Mailed the Con 
to Commissioner Saufley He repe 

Connect 

convince 

LOUISVILLE, ee Sept. 23.—An- states. 
nouncement was made in Louisville on Sept I 
19, by James R. Duffin, president of the Under 
Inter-Southern Life, to the effect tht cusses 
the answer of the board of directors those of 
the company to the audit made HM written 
Ernst & Ernst had been completed, a0 HM periog, 
that this answer had been mailed 09% te, onh 
Commissioner S. M. Saufley at Frank @% a. yr 
fort. the 90 


A statement from the department wil I ported § 
probably be made shortly, but nothing 1924. 


has been released so far. There may Most 
be a hearing arranged before any state brought 
ment is issued or action taken. of agen 
—_—_—_———_ compan 

AGENCY CONVENTION IS HELD their ~ 
oe a Sis. r 

Central Life Of Illinois Will Extend Its > An 


Activities And Organization To 
Five More States 





The annual agency convention of the 
Central Life of Chicago, was held in its 
home office building. Dr. W. F. Wees 
vice-president, spoke of the low mor 
tality. He called attention to the fact 
that the majority of the men, works 
ten years ago for the Central are st 
actively producing. The older men in 
the organization presented Dr. Log 
with a silver desk set. W. Rolla Wi x 
vice-president and agency director, 4 
nounced that the company is now 
tering California, Oregon, Washing 
Indiana and Pennsylvania. Satisted 7 
gains in new business were report ' 
reflected in the monthly increase © “ 
percent. Twelve new general w - 
were introduced. A new educee 
course has been adopted. Judge. otra, 
Hine baugh, president of the “ 
presided at the banquet and ree “_ 
business sessions and outlined the 









pany’s plans for expansion. 
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CHAPPELL GIVES LUNCHEON 
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No Change in Forms or Rates Since 
Initiation of Policy, Says 
Originator 
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a luncheon given last week in 
Ftd in his honor by J. F. Chappell 
& Co. general agent for the Massachu- 
gts Accident in Chicago, Fred S. 
Moore, manager of the commercial de- 

ent for that company, told some 
interesting history of the non-cancel- 
lable health and accident policy of 
which he is credited as being the orig- 


inator. ‘ 

Mr. Moore says that while the non- 
can policy is a new thing in the United 
States, there is 100 years’ experience to 
be had in the Manchester unity table. 
He says that the non-cancellable policy 
issued by his company has never been 
changed since it was first put out and 
the rates are the same as in the begin- 


_ Oppesed by Laws 


When Mr. Moore first wanted to is- 
sue the non-cancellable policy, he found 
that he was opposed by the laws of 
many states. Particularly in the east 
Number 16 of the standard provisions 
was mandatory. He finally carried the 
matter to the supreme court of Massa- 
chusetts which stated that the insurance 
commissioner in his discretion could 
permit the issuance of a policy without 
the cancellation clause if he were sat- 
isied that in doing so the company 
would not endanger the safety of the 
old policyholders of the company. 

He then took the matter to the insur- 
ance commissioner who agreed with 
him in practically every particular, but 
said that he would not authorize it un- 


less the commissioner of New York | 


state would, as well. Mr. Moore went 


to New York and “sold” the New York 


.$, MOORE ON NON-CAN. 





commissioner who said that he would | 
not, however, approve the matter unless | 


the Connecticut department concurred. 
He repeated the selling of the idea, in 
Connecticut, and with these three states 
convinced he had little difficulty in other 
states, 

Favors 14-Day Exclusion 


Underwriting practices of the Massa- 
chusetts Accident differ somewhat from 
those of other companies. The policy is 
written only with a 14 or 90 day waiting 
period. In practice, however, it is writ- 
ten only with a 14 day waiting period, 


REORGANIZE OHIO COMPANY 
Toledo Travelers Starts Program of 
Development With Extensive Adver- 
tising and Capital Increase 





TOLEDO, O., Sept. 23.—The Toledo 
Travelers, which was recently reorgan- 
ized, now issues a house organ under 
the name of “The Toledo Traveler,” 
issued each week, containing individual 
records and snappy paragraphs urging 
greater production. Considerable art- 
istic ability is shown by the illustrator. 

President Orson C. Norton plans to 
increase the capital stock of the com- 
pany to $250,000, thereby adding $150,- 
000 to the capital, the additional stock 
to be sold two for one. There will be 
no expense for this undertaking. The 
company will then have $250,000 capital 
and $165,000 surplus. 


Will BDnater New Territory 


The company plans to enter Michigan 
as soon as suitable agency connections 
are arranged for. At present Ohio is 
being extensively worked through the 
efforts of D. O. Norton, superintendent 
of agents. The E. P. Brooks agency of 
Toledo, has been appointed home office 
general agent and at present has 16 
producers in Toledo. It is expected that 
this agency will produce and pay for 
more than $1,000,000 this year. 

Judge Curtis T. Johnson, a prominent 
attorney, is first vice-president and 
James Baumgardner, president of the 
dry goods firm of Baumgardner & Com- 
pany, is second vice-president; F. T. 
Baldwin is treasurer and E. W. Jade, 
former secretary, is retained. Dr. E. B. 
Gillette is medical director and D. O. 
Norton, a brother of President Norton, 
is superintendent of agencies. Orr & 
Reitter of Lansing, Mich., are handling 
the actuarial work. 


MAUSOLEUM PAYS HIS DEBTS 





Family Crypt Sold to Pay Debts of 
Estate of Former Millionaire 
Contractor 





An article appearing in the New York 
“Herald-Tribune” is headed “Two Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollar Crypt Goes to 
Pay Bradley Debt.” The sale of the 
Bradley mausoleum, one of the finest 
monuments of Woodlawn cemetery, to 
settle the debt of the William Bradley 
estate, became known yesterday. 

The body of Mr. Bradley, which was 
placed in the mausoleum, as well as the 
bodies of other members of his family 
which were in the famous cfypt, were 
removed after the sale, it was said. 
They had been placed in less preten- 
tious burying lots in the cemetery, it 
is understood. 

The building of the mausoleum was 
an outstanding feature in the career of 
Mr. Bradley, which was marked with 
many unusual building ventures. Mr. 
Bradley was head of the Bradley Con- 
struction Company, and one of their 
construction jobs was the New York 
subway. 

Mr. Bradley started life as a driver of 
a brick wagon and was pointed out as 
a successful self-made man. At the 
opening of the World War, he was re- 
puted to be a millionaire. With the 
coming of the war, however, there was 
a consequent decline in construction 
work and, in the upheaval in the finan- 
cial world, he was reported to have been 
a heavy loser. These financial reverses 
continued until the end of his life and, 
it was reported at the time, hastened 
his death. 

Life insurance would have kept in the 
family the resting place he so carefully 
planned for himself. 








as long as the policy remains in force 
instead of reducing after age 52. 

Most of the non-can policies of the 
Massachusetts Accident, in fact, all of 
those written at an age of less than 50, 
are non-cancellable for the life of the 
assured instead of to age 60. 

If a policy is lapsed or terminated for 
any other reason, the reserve which has 


| been accumulated on the policy is not 


as Mr. Moore reports no demand for | 
the 90 day policy. The company re- | 


ported $197,000 in non-can premiums in | ‘ 
1924, | one year, the 4 percent is held out and 


Most of Mr. Moore’s reports were | put , 
| it is 48 the next year the reserve is 


brought out in answer to the questions 
of agents attending the iuncheon. “All 
companies,” said Mr. Moore, “figure 


their non-can reserves on a different ba- | 
sis.” In his company the reserve is put | 


% as soon as the non-can policy is 
written. This reserve continues to grow 


taken down. 

Mr. Moore says that the loss ratio 
on accident and health insurance should 
strike a certain average. If it is high 
one year and low the next, that is no 
sign that the average will not be main- 
tained in the long run. For instance, 
suppose the loss ratio is expected to 
average 44 percent. If it is as low as 40 
put in a special contingent reserve. If 
taken to make the average. 

The Massachusetts Accident has re- 
moved the cancellation clause from its 
commercial policies as well, which are 
regarded as term contracts non-cancel- 


| lable during the term. 





According to Mr. Moore, the Massa- 
chusetts Accident is the only accident 
company of any age that has never 
shown an underwriting loss. The com- 
pany has been in operation for 42 years. 


COMMISSIONERS ELECT 
+ ENDRICK PRESIDENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
morning. <A _ special train carried the 
people to and from the valley. Break- 
fast was served at Sharyland. A motor 
trip was then made to the ranch of 
R. T. Stuart, president of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Life of Oklahoma City, where a 
splendid luncheon was served. Visits 
were made to Harlingen, San Benito 
and Brownsville. At Brownsville the 
delegates crossed the Rio Grande river 
for a visit to Matamoras, Mexico, where 
a real Spanish bull fight was staged for 
the visitors. 

A Mexican banquet was served to the 
party Wednesday evening. The special 


train left Brownsville at ten o’clock ar- | 





COVERS DEBT ON HOME 


MORTGAGE LOAN PROTECTION 
Prudential Official Advocates Sale of 
Life Insurance to Protect Family 
During Payment Period 





An important function of life insur- 
ance which is in accord with sound 
business practice and common sense is 
the protection of homes during the 
period of purchase, according to A. M. 
Woodruff, vice-president of the Pru- 
dential. 

The books of the big insurance com- 
panies show an ever-increasing amount 
of money invested in dwellings and 
apartment houses in mortgage loans. In 
most cases when a man buy a house, 
he pays only a portion of the purchase 
price in cash, according to Mr. Wood- 
ruff, leaving the balance as a mortgage 
on the property, to be paid off with 
future earnings. This plan is sound 
financially, but there is always the pos- 
sibility that the head of the family may 
die with the mortgage unpaid. 

“An insurance policy,” he continued, 
“on his life for the amount of the mort- 
gage gives him the comfortable feeling 
of knowing that if anything happens to 
him, his family will be provided imme- 
diately with the means of paying off the 
balance of the debt on the house, and 
owning their home outright. 

“Just as banks look with favor on 
busmess concerns where the lives of the 
key men are insured with the firm 
named as beneficiary, so do they regard 
favorably the man buying a house who 
has the foresight and good sense to ar- 
range his affairs so that a home at least 
is assured his wife and children if any- 
thing should happen to him. 


Should Convert Term Policy 


“At a little extra cost, as the home 
is paid for, the value of the policy is 
piling up, and if the owner of the home 
survives, he has not only his own home, 
entirely paid for, but a considerable 
sum of money to his credit. 

“Term insurance with its minimum 
rate is often suggested as protection for 
the family when buying a home, and it 
is all right if it is converted to permanent 


insurance before the limit for this con- 


version expires. Thus, when the pay- 
ments for the home are finished, the 
family is protected not only with a 
home, but with an assured monthly in- 
come or a considerable lump sum 
eventually.” 








morning. Thursday afternoon there was 
a motor drive to Fort Sam Houston, 
The largest army camp in the United 


States. The visitors reviewed the 
soldiers. Thursday night the garden 
party and ball at the San Antonio 


Country Club was voted a huge suc- 
cess. Friday the ladies were entertained 
at a reception and tea, while the men 


riving in San Antonio early Thursday | attended a smoker. 

















OVER FOUR HUNDRED MILLION INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS AMOUNT 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE DURING THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


AMBITIOUS, FORWARD LOOKING MEN, WHO ARE CONSIDERING THE. LIFE 
INSURANCE PROFESSION AS A CAREER, ARE INVITED TO GET IN TOUCH 
WITH THIS FAST GROWING LIFE INSURANCE GIANT. 


CALL AT OUR NEAREST DISTRICT OFFICE OR WRITE TO 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI, OHIO 





W. J. Williams, President 
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PUBLIC LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





An Illinois Company 
Capital $500,000 
——_—- 
Brokers’ Business Solicited 


Any amount up to $100,000.00 


No. Color Line. Same Rates for All 
Male and Female 


Standard and Substandard Business Accepted 
Service You Can Depend Upon 





Agency Office—108 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Iil. 











Kaufmann’s 
Systeman 


Security Holder 


is the best leather container on 
the market designed to provide 
a place for Insurance policies, 
bonds and other valuable papers. 


Your client will appreciate that 
such a holder typifies quality 
service. The goodwill that it 
creates will be far in excess of its 
cost to you. It helps deliver 
extra policies. 


The Price is $2.25 
There is a large size at $3.15. 


Liberal quantity discounts. 


For Sale by 


E. L. KAUFMANN 
Room 700, Austin Bldg. 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone Wabash 3933 














SOME RECENT COURT 


INVOLVE LIFE INSURANCE 






CASES THAT 











Circumstances Surrounding Death of 
Insured Held to Sustain Verdict of Jury 
That Death Was Not Caused by Suicide. 
—In New York Life vs. Turner, su- 
preme court of Alabama, 104 So. 643, 
an action was brought to recover on a 
life policy. The company denied liabil- 
ity, and set up a breach of the suicide 
clause in the policy. 

Upon the trial of the cause a jury 
returned a verdict in favor of the plain- 
tiff. From judgment on this the com- 
pany appealed and the higher court in 
reviewing the record and in declining to 
disturb the verdict said: 

“Taking the evidence in this record, 
it is strongly persuasive that the de- 
ceased came to his death from carbolic 
acid poison taken with suicidal intent. 
This was clearly the accepted view at 
the time of his death. It is supported 
by circumstances surrounding his death 
and some antecedent facts. But, as 
against this, there is evidence, not sub- 
ject to serious doubt, that deceased had 
been using carbolic acid for toothache, 
and bought it for that ostensible pur- 
pose. The presence of burns on the lips, 
tongue and gums may be accounted for 
by use of it as a local application for 
toothache. 


Jury Verdict Was Sustained 


“The direct evidence of Dr. Rudder 
and Dr. Alman and the druggist, Pru- 
itt, that examination was made of the 
throat, and no evidence of carbolic acid 
burns there found, but that all such 
burns were on anterior portions of the 
mouth, presented a real substantial is- 
sue. The expressed opinion that the 
death was due to poison or heart fail- 
ure, with some evidence indicating a 
predisposition toward the latter ailment, 
and evidence by plaintiff, though be- 
lated, showing symptoms of high blood 
pressure, afford further matters of de- 
bate. 

“The reliability of the witnesses, as 


pearance, and any variance from state- 
ments of first impression, could not fail 
to become an inquiry in the minds of 
the jury. In view of the presumptions, 
we should indulge in the matter, and 
the fact that it is strictly a jury ques- 
tion, we will not disturb the verdict.” 
Se 


Where insured became afflicted with 
incurable disease which required treat- 
ment for eight hours each day held he 
was “totally and permanently disabled” 
within terms of life policy. In Hal- 
perin vs. Equitable Life, Municipal 
Court of City of New York, 210 N. Y. S. 
720, the company issued certain life 
policies to the plaintiff. These policies 
provided as follows: 

“If the insured becomes wholly and 
permanently disabled before age 60, the 
society will waive subsequent premiums 
and pay to the insured a disability 
annuity of $150 a month * * * by bodily 
injury or disease. * * *” 

Thereafter the plaintiff brought an 
action claiming instalments because of 
his alleged total and permanent dis- 
ability. The company denied liability 
on the grounds that the plaintiff was 
not totally and permanently disabled 
within the terms of the policy. 

The plaintiff offered evidence to the 
effect that he had what was known as 
“Buerger’s disease,” that said disease 
was not curable from the standpoint of 
pathology, that it required constant 
care and attention at all times, and that 
the exercises prescribed and treatment 
of this disease required about eight 
hours of the plaintiff’s time each day. 
The court in holding that the plaintiff 
was totally and permanently disabled 
within the terms of the policy said: 

Need Not Be Helpless 

“To uphold the defendant’s contention 
that the plaintiff during the treatment 
as prescribed by Dr. Buerger could en- 
gage in any occupation would be in- 

















consistent with the trend of authorities 


tested by their manner and personal ap- | 





in this jurisdiction as well as oy 
*** * ; 







“In the case of Davis v. Migp 
Casualty, the court held that jt 
unnecessary, to constitute ‘total ¢ 
bility,’ that the assured be helples, 
* * * Another striking example oj the 
trend of authority is the case of Jang 
vs. United States Casualty, where th 
court aptly states: 

““It cannot be that the parties 
tended that, before an assured ¢9 
recover on the policy, he should lie the 
full period of his injury in a State of 
coma. To interpret the clause in it 
contractual sense as defendant seeks y 
have us do would render the contra 
utterly useless to an assured, and wo 
be nothing short, practically speaking 
of collecting a premium without render. 
ing a consideration.’ * * *” 

“From the facts presented and ty 
findings made, in view of the foregoing 
decisions, it follows that the plaintif js 
entitled to recover the amount «& 


manded in each action.’ 
. * _ 




































Insurance company held to have righ 
to introduce entries in books from hom 
office to prove non-payment of pr. 
miums by insured.—In Equitable Lik 
vs. Campbell, Appellate Court of |p. 
diana, 148 N. E, 505, the company issued 
a policy for $10,000, June 30, 1903. The 
insured paid the first premium on the 
policy. Thereafter the insured died and 
almost 10 years after his death action 
was brought to recover under the policy 

The trial of the cause was not had 
until more than 17 years after the trans- 
action sought to be proven had takes 
place. In defense to the action the con- 
pany set up that the insured had never 
paid the second premium on the policy, 
hence it was contended that the policy 
| was not in force at the time of the death 
of the insured. 

































Company Tendered Books 


In support of its contention the insur 
ance company tendered its set of books 
kept at its home office to show that the 
second premium had never been paid 
These entries were held. inadmissible by 
the trial court and the trial resulted ina 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff. On 
appeal the higher court in holding such 
entries should have been admitted and in 
reversing the judgment said: 

“These entries were res gestae of the 
transaction in the payment of the first 
annual premium, and in the alleged not 
payment of the second annual premium; 
that is, they were contemporaneous facts, 
circumstances, and declarations which 
grew out of the main transactions, and 
which served to explain it. * * * 

Held Admissible in Evidence : 

“There is certainly much reason to 
invoking the rule where, as here, suit on 
a policy of insurance is not commenced 
until almost 10 years after the death of 
the insured, the trial not had until mort 
than 17 years after the transaction 
sought to be proven, where witnesses 
are dead or scattered and recollection # 
those available necessarily dim and ut 
certain. 

“We hold that the entries in the books 
of appellant at the home office pertaining 
to the premiums for the policy in swt 
were competent in evidence, when he 
erly identified and explained. > 
entries being admissible in evidess 
photographic copies thereof, when duly 
authenticated, were admissible. * 


Scott With Reserve Loan 

Martin V. Scott, formerly actuary ot 
the Louisiana State Life and betore that 
connected with the Royal Union Mutu 
has gone with the Reserve Loan +0 

taking over the duties of Charles 
Deitch, who has been transferred tot 
agency department. 4 j 
Mr. Deitch who was formerly # 
sistant actuary, is now put in charge @ 
the agency department at the nome o 
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fea OF NEBRASKA 
Assets $25,100,000 Insurance in Force Over $106,000,000 
Our Motto: Not How Large But How Strong 








Thirty-eight years of successful and conservative management has resulted in a financial statement and 
dividends to policyholders unequalled in the insurance world. 


Participating and Non-Participating Insurance 
Disability and Double Indemnity 


Excellent opportunities for high grade men either with or without insurance selling experience in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Oregon. 


MORE BUSINESS IN FORCE IN OUR HOME STATE 
THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY 


For full particulars regarding Agency, address 


HOME OFFICE, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Records that Count 


What made it possible for Peoples Life Agents to write twice the busi- 
ness in 1924 that was produced in 1923 and then during the first six 
months of 1925 show an increase of nearly three times that of the 
same period of 1924? 


Peoples Life Policies—Peoples Life Service—and Peoples Life Co- 
operation are clues to the answer. 


Our agents have produced this business. They can account for the 
‘increase. We will be glad to show you how a life insurance connection 
will be profitable to you. Today is your opportunity—A Peoples Life 
agent has the advantage. Let us show you why. 


PEOPLES LIFE BUILDING 





Chicago, Illinois 
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False Rumor Is Spiked 


Tue statement emanating from New 
York that Tue NationaL UNDERWRITER 
has considered or may consider the ad- 
visability of bringing suit against the 
NationaL Lire UNperwreiters Associa- 
TIon on the ground that its charter does 
not permit it to engage in the publish- 
ing or book selling business is entirely 
unwarranted and untrue. 

Francis R. Sropparp, ex-insurance 
superintendent of New York, is attorney 
for THe Nationa, UNDERWRITER in the 
suit brought by Dan Ne tson, the inher- 
itance tax compiler. In discussing this 
case, in which Mr. Netson seemed to 
show favoritism to the Nationat Asso- 
CIATION OF Lire UNDERWRITERS in that he 
did not bring suit against it for its pub- 
lication which was idential with that of 
Tue Nationa, UNDERWRITER, the conver- 
sation turned on the National associa- 
tion’s right to be engaged in the pub- 
lishing business for profit at all. With- 
out any thought of bringing suit and 


with .a view to looking into this phase 
of the matter to determine the facts 
Mr. Stopparp was asked to give his 
opinion. Considering that Mr. Stopparp 
was already attorney for the association 
in another matter, after thinking it over 
he decided not to do so. That is all 
there is to the story which is “being 
used in an attempt to put THe NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER in a false position. To con- 
firm these statements here is a telegram 
of denial from Mr. Stopparp himself to 
E. J. Woutcemutu, head of THe Na- 
TIONAL UNDERWRITER organization: 

“You never mentioned a suit nor did 
I. You only sought legal opinion.” 

Naturally the purpose of THe Na- 
TIONAL UNDERWRITER is to place before 
the members the facts of the situation 
and rely upon their sense of fairness, 
rather than to take legal action. THe 
NationaAL UNpeRwRITER has had no 
thought of legal action, or adopting sim- 
ilar methods, in this matter. 


Getting the Habit Early 


A number of life companies have re- 
duced their age limit and are now sell- 
ing policies to children 10 years of age. 
This will give life agents a new talking 
point and another avenue of approach. 
One of the most desirable results from 
this action is the fact that children of 
young years will know something about 
life insurance. They may not appreciate 
what it is all about, but at least they 
will know that their lives are insured 
and it gets them into the life insurance 
atmosphere early in their lives. 

Parents desire the best for their chil- 


dren. They are willing to make all sac- 
rifices. They want their children to get 
in the right road and keep there. They 
desire to see their children early in life 
form habits of thrift, economy and good 
judgment. A father can have a serious 
talk with a child from 10 to 14 years or 
so and explain to him just why he is 
arranging for the life insurance policy. 
It gives a child a low rate on his policy 
and by the time he is self-supporting he 
can carry it along. It will be his first 
big effort of creating an estate and get- 
ting a firm standing: 


Value of Repeat Calls Shown 


AN interesting survey was recently made 
by the Rerar. Dry Goops ASSOCIATION, 
which secured data from 1,000. merchants 
who kept a record of traveling salesmen’s 
calls for a period of a year. These mer- 
chants were asked to record each call 
made by each man. The Retait Dry 
Goons AssocrATION was desirous of ascer- 
taining what percentage of sales were 
made on repeat calls. The result is in- 
teresting because it shows that the sales- 
men that made four or more calls secured 


80 percent of the sales where they did so. 

It was found that 48 percent of the 
drummers made one call on the local 
retail merchants and did not return. There 
were 25 percent that made two calls only. 
The records show that 15 percent made 
three calls, while 12 percent made four 
or more. 

If this record is worth anything in the 
mercantile trade, it certainly shows that 
repeat calls on an insurance prospect are 
well worth while. 


Where High Pressure Methods Fail 


Mucu is said of high pressure sales- 
manship, but too often no distinction is 
drawn between high pressure tactics and 
plain hard work. Insurance placed by 
high pressure methods frequently does not 
stick, and is often very unsatisfactory. 





The hardworking agent is successful be- 
cause he succeeds in creating a desire. 
He shows the prospect how insurance can 
fit his particular situation and be of value 
to him and through the service he renders 
he sells insurance that satisfies. 


Henry H. Putnam, head of the de- 
partment of publicity at the head office 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life, has 
had a wide experience in the newspaper 
field and is looked upon by the insur- 
ance newspaper fraternity as one of its 
most eminent members. He started in 
1887 as a reporter for the “Standard” 
of Boston and later became the editor 
of that insurance journal. In May, 1899, 
he began the publication of the “Monthly 
Journal of Insurance Economics,” a 
paper that was novel in the insurance 
field as it discussed insurance problems 
largely from the economic viewpoint. 
Mr. Putnam was interested in the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
which was a struggling organization. 
He established the “American Agency 
Bulletin,” which was endorsed by the 
association and became its authoritative 
medium for discussion of its own prob- 
lems. Later he was induced to become 
secretary and manager of the associa- 
tion and editor of the “Bulletin.” He, 
therefore, had to dispose of the “Jour- 
nal of Insurance Economics,” which he 
sold to the “Eastern Underwriter.” He 
continued in this organization work and 
editing the “Bulletin” for 15 --~rs. 

President W. J. Williams of the 
Western & Southern Life largely be- 
cause of the power of his personality 
has been a great factor in the upbuild- 
ing of the Cincinnati company. He is a 
life insurance man of long experience. 
At the age of 18 he started in a fire 
insurance office, and two years later 

became sec- 
retary of the 
Knights 
Templar 
Masonic 
Mutual Aijid 
Associa tion 
in Cincinnati. 
While he 
was connect- 
ed with this 
associa tion, 
he began or- 
ganizing the 
Western & 
Southern 
Life, which 
was launched 
in 1888. Mr. 
Williams be- 
came secretary, continuing in this office 
practically in executive control until 
1910, at which time he became president 
in name as well as in fact. It was not 
until 1900 that the company undertook 
to write ordinary insurance in addition 
to industrial, but today as President 
Williams expresses it, the field force as 
a whole has become two handed, writ- 
ing ordinaty and industrial with equal 
facility. President Williams’ determina- 
tion and force is shown by the fact that 
although for four years he was prac- 
tically an invalid, he continued to build 
up the company and hold the field force 
to high production. He is 67 now, but 
has not slowed down in his energy and 
hard work. : 


Thomas B. Dawkins, general agent 
with the Missouri State Life in north 
Louisiana, has been selected as the 
third member of a board of arbitration 
to decide a wage controversy be- 
tween the Shreveport Railway Com- 
pany and its motormen and conduc- 
tors. 


Spencer B, Apple, agent for the Trav- 
elers at Baxter Springs, Kans., who 
recently established a new world record 
by writing 105 applications for life in- 
surance in one day, has been writing 
life insurance only one year. Baxter 
Springs is a town of only 5,000 people, 
but Mr. Apple says that it is an under- 
insured district. The town is surrounded 
by mining fields and the people are 
accustomed to taking chances, and they 
take a chance that they will not need 
life insurance. Mr. Apple seems to have 





SPENCER B. APPLE 
Agent of the Travelers 


been able to convince them to the 
trary and he believes that his campai 
will result in some good business 
all the agents. His thorough adverts 
ing campaign in preparation for { 
drive has had a wholesome influey 
upon the district with the result 
everybody seems to be interested in hi 
drive. 

_ The surprising thing, said Mr. App 
is that almost without exception ¢ 
prospects are well sold and seem gh 
to go on with their contracts. 
tically all have been examined, 
those who have not have either been o 
of town, or have come up while { 
doctors. were out of their offices. 
Apple is so gratified by the results d 
his campaign that he expects to re 
the benefits from it for many ‘mont 
to come. He is so enthusiastic ab 
his profession now that he will pr 
ably not rest contented with his presedl 
record. 

























W. H. Painter, secretary-treasure 
of the United Fidelity Life of Dalla 
has stepped out of his role as insu 
ance executive and has assumed tk 
mantle of an author. Mr. Painter ha 
written the first of a series of articles 
for the Dallas “Times Herald”, dea 
ing with various phases of the insw- 
ance proiession. In his article whit 
will be foliowed by the views of other 
insurance cxecutives, Mr. Painter dt 
cusses the development of the insu 
ance business for the last 20 years. 

J. T. Timberlake, general agent {or 
the Missouri State Life at Nashvilk, 
died recently following several month: 
illness. He was one of the oldest agent 
in point of service in the Missouri State’ 
agency organization and had been cot- 
sidered a valuable man both because @ 
his personal production and his ability 
as an organizer and developer of agents 
He joined the company in April, 194 
as a special agent at Bloomington, Tent, 
and shortly thereafter was made general 
agent at Nashville. He had been witt 
the company but a brief period when ht 
qualified for its $100,000 Club and later 
when the Quarter Million Club we 
formed he became a charter member, tt 
newing his membership from year © 
year. 


_ A. H. Fulkerson, who has been mak- 
ing a striking record in the sale of ac& 
dent and health insurance at Lexingto® 
Ky., with the Continental Casualty, has 
gone with the W. E. Lord agency ® 
Cincinnati. Mr. Fulkerson began is 
work in Cincinnati last Saturday. Hes 
a specialist in the sale of non-cancellablt 
accident and health insurance and fet 
that the opportunities in Cincinnati ¥" 
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Mr. Fulkerson was connected 
Lexington with the Richardson & 


sz agency. 


Mason, president and actuary 
Be columbia Life of Omaha, and 
n have been on an extended 
™* attended the Health & Ac- 
+ Underwriters Conference meet- 
gt West Baden. From there they 
the Adirondacks for a week or 
Mr. and Mrs. Mason then went on 


, 1 to attend the annual meet- 
ee International Claim Associa- 
She complete surprise of even his 

cate friends, Myron H. O. 

= assistant superintendent of 

¥ of Northwestern Mutual a 

; Milwaukee and prominent in socia 

business circles of the Wisconsin 

iropolis, was quietly married, Sept. 
to Miss Genevieve Martin, his secre- 
for many years. The two are now 
northern Wisconsin on a honeymoon. 

ee friends who had anticipated 
match between the popular insurance 
anand his charming’ secretary had no 

Hea that the romance was so near 
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M. M. Waddle, general agent at 















~ 9s Angeles of the American Na- 

onal of Galveston, in charge of the 
to the c itory embraced by Southern Cali- 
; campaigmernia. and the San Joaquin Valley, 
usiness on second honrs in the contest for 
h advergimmolume of production which was held 
n for tmey this company from June 1 to Aug. 
+ influ both for his agency and as a per- 
result tummonal producer. Under the terms of 
sted in hi contest only one prize could be 

on by a contestant. The prize 
Mr. Apsemwarded to Mr. Waddle was a hand- 


ome gold watch. 






















































eption ti 

ot Vice-president I. A. Morrissett, of 

ined, he Gem City Life of Dayton, O., and 

r been ¢ ts. Morrissett are being felicitated 

while ¢ na new daughter that has arrived at 

ices, heir home, Anna Morrissett. This 

results oung lady is mamed after her moth- 

s to . This gives the Morrissett family 

'y ‘montex girls and one boy. 

- ab 

wi 0 

‘ peal LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 

— AME OHIO STATE MANAGERS 

of Dalla 

as insufaelawking & Gumm Agency Is Estab- 

imed th? lished at Cleveland and Will 

inter has Represent the Peoria Life 

f articles 

oS Paul Hawkins and Karl G. Gumm, 

le whidiEe’fough the firm name of the Hawkins 

of othe Gumm Agency, have received con- 

nter deqmgeects as Ohio state managers for the 

1e insur- eoria ife. . é 

years. Both young men bring into the new 
im enviable records in organization 

gent fo ad personal production. Mr. Gumm 

Nashville ‘the past three years has been or- 

month Mezer for the Massachusetts Mutual 

st agents after having engaged in similar 

ri State’ ork for the Peoria at Paris, Ill. 

een COR Mr. Hawkins has been with the 

cause dm" Continuously since entering the 

's ability UTance field in 1917, the most of his 

f agent. * being spent at Ridge Farm, IIl. 

il, 1904, eae 

7 Te. O®M NEW GENERAL AGENCY 

> general 

een a ma Life Transfers F. A. Zart to 

wi ie Cincinnati_Willliam Ford Goes to 

lub was Toledo With E. E. Blosser 

nber, fe 

year O@ The historic general agency of Collin 
‘ord & Sons for the Aetna Life at Cin- 
Panati is being changed, two general 

on mak- @PSNCies being made out of the old ter- 

of act mony. he new general agent at Cin- 

<ington, # "Pati is F. A. Zart, formerly a leading 

ity, has HPTOCucer of the company in Iowa, where 

ency it Hm Jtar he wrote $1,250,000 besides 

yan his #M@ucting an accident agency. Mr. 

He is 1s 31 years of age and expects to 

cellable e the Cincinnati agency hum. 

id feels illiam Ford, eldest son of the orig- 

ati will lin Ford, who has extensive in- 


terests in the Owens Bottle Machine Co. 
of Toledo, as well as other large inter- 
ests, and who has always been a large 
personal writer, will continue his con- 
nection with the company as a member 
of the firm of Ford & Blosser, general 
agents of the Aetna at Toledo, a new 
agency. C. E. Blosser has been super- 
intendent of agents in the Ford agency 
at Cincinnati and will remove to Toledo, 
where the company will have its office 
in the Gardner building. 

Older Cincinnati agents will remem- 
ber Collin Ford, who was one of the 
organizers of the Cincinnati Life Un- 
derwriters Association, the oldest or- 
ganization of agents in the country. 


S. S. SMITH GOES TO ST. LOUIS 








John Hancock Transfers Supervisor 
From Boston Agency as Associate 
General Agent 





The John Hancock Mutual Life an- 
nounces the appointment of Sherwood 
S. Smith to be associate general agent 
with John P. Baird in St. Louis. This 
appointment will take effect October 1. 

Mr. Smith has received his training 
and entire experience in the insurance 
business in the Paul F. Clark agency 
of Boston. He became affiliated with 





this agency Feb. 1, 1922, and has been 
active and instrumental in the upbuild- 
ing and unusually rapid growth of that 
agency the past three years. 

He was born in Boston in 1898 and 
was educated in the Boston schools. 
This education he followed by a special- 
ized training in a local business college. 
He was for a number of years a whole- 
sale grocery salesman and later became 
connected with the Electric Boiler Cor- 
poration in Cambridge, Mass. 

Since Mr. Smith’s affiliation with the 
Paul F. Clark agency he has always 
been among the #eaders in personal pro- 
duction, and in April, 1924, was ap- 
pointed as an agency supervisor. This 
position he has held until his recent ap- 
pointment as associate general agent. 


Herbert A. Hedges 


Herbert A. Hedges has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Equitable 
of Iowa at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Hedges started with the company in 
1919 as a soliciting agent after experi- 
ence with a Chautauqua system, with 
which he had become one of the lead- 
ing field representatives. He was in the 
military service, a second lieutenant in 
the marine corps during the World War. 
He became general agent of Chillicothe, 
Mo., in 1920, remaining there until 1924, 
when he moved to Kansas City to be- 








come one of the general agents in the 
agency there. 





Raymond K. Tongue 


Raymond K. Tongue has been ap- 
pointed state manager for Maryland 
with headquarters at Baltimore for the 
Kansas City Life. Mr. Tongue has 
been identified with insurance interests 
at Maryland for the last 20 years. In 
addition to Maryland, the Kansas City 
Life has recently been licensed in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia and the District of Columbia, 
making a total of 39 states in which 
this company is now operating. 





Cashman & Evans 


Cashman & Evans, the well known 
fire and casualty people at Denver, have 
opened a life department and have taken 
the general agency of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life for the state. Thomas F. 
Egan has been made manager of the 
life department. He has been general 
agent in Colorado for the Lincoln 
National. 





C. L. Swanson 


The life department of the Aetna Life 
has opened a district office in the Al- 
worth building, Duluth. C. L. Swanson, 
formerly of Minneapolis, has been ap- 

















prospects. 


Texas. 








A Program of Expansion 


Your Attention is Especially Directed to the 
“History in Figures” Below. 


Liabilities Surplus and 
End of Admitted Including Contingent 
Year Assets Capi eserve 
Bl estaedduviudderetes $ 279,467 $ 209,109 $ 70,358 
MT ktacadbvesewadaaced 447,095 382,794 64,301 
BUD wrdideossdctitkdeseds 1,140,608 999,625 140,983 
Sa eevcuss dddcigcéaeeé 1,329,362 1,189,053 140,309 
SD fa chbuckesuseéubweaes 1,590,518 1,437,972 152,446 
Ge 6cbesdusddcsadsavos 2,000,827 1,882,556 178,271 
GP Sbteiadscsdeceaveds 2,334,190 2,133,840 210,350 
SP ben buaatwotedeneess 2,641,750 2,358,665 283,085 
 Cinacksisedeiddets ; 1 2,606,433 330,548 


We offer policy contracts to meet every human 
need that can be served by life insurance, coopera- 
tion to satisfy every reasonable request by an 
agent, and a unique pre-approach plan that will 
furnish you with an unfailing supply of live 


Choice Territory Available in Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 


Write today to 


Geo. L. Grogan 
Manager of Agencies 


Bank Savings Life Ins. Co. 


Home Office, Topeka, Kansas 




















Policy Holders Insurance 
Reserve in Force 
$ 8,50 $ 1,301,774 
177,252 5,017,574 
785,414 9,505,850 
978,205 12,538,712 
1,225,573 15,068,390 
1,589,119 17,542,346 
1,892,753 17,548,118 
2,113,221 18,109,824 
2,356,127 20,067,450 
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Southland Life 


Insurance Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 


Insurance in force 


$94,000,000 
Admitted Assets 
$10,200,000 


Advantageous agency contracts open to men 
of ability and integrity in 


TEXAS 
INDIANA 
TENNESSEE 
MINNESOTA 


Our standards are high, our requirements 
strict, but we can offer remunerative and 
pleasant agency connections to the right men. 


CLARENCE E. LINZ 


Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


Agency Manager 

















Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


Founded 1865 


1865—SIXTY YEARS OLD—1925 


PROVIDENT Agents in their ap- 
proach have the advantage of the 
national advertising of the Company 
which is striking and original, and also 
of a Direct Mail Campaign. 




















pointed district manager. Associated 
with him will be Dean U. Bakke, local 
manager, Joseph Gochey and John 
Christensen. The Duluth district in- 
cludes all of northern Minnesota. 


R. William Steckler 


G. L. Maltby, general agent of the 
Eastern Kansas Agency of the Equit- 





able of Iowa, announces the ap. 
ment of R. William  Steckler a. 


manager in Topeka, Kans. 


John H. McDougall 


Announcement is made of the 
pointment of John H. McDougall 


manager of the Indianapolis 
the Berkshire Life. 


agency 














a EASTERN STATES ACTIVITIES 





INTEREST IN MICHIGAN LAW 


Insurance Department Is Watching 
Carefully the Applications of Out- 
side Agents for Licenses 


LANSING, MICH., Sept. 23.—Al- 
though a number of applications have 
been received from both property and 
life agents in other states, only one 
Pennsylvania agent for the Equitable 
Life has been licensed by the Michigan 
department to do a non-resident busi- 
ness in this state under the provisions 
of the Gansser act passed by the 1925 
legislature. 

Efforts of agents or companies to 
speed up the department in granting 
licenses will be unavailing, Commissioner 
L. T. Hands said this week. The com- 
missioner wishes to weed out applicants 
who want licenses to write single large 
lines which would otherwise go to 
Michigan agents, and he deems a slight 
delay in the issuance of licenses the 
best means of preventing any such oc- 
currence. A questionnaire system is 
being used, the company is required to 
make application for the license, and a 
certified copy of the agent’s license in 
his home state must be filed. The law 
does not make it mandatory upon the 
commissioner to issue the license to any 
applicant, and for that reason Mr. Hands 
is proceeding very carefully in the mat- 
ter of signing certificates of authority. 


Life Companies Much Interested 


When the measure was first proposed 
by the Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, the property and casualty 
organization of Michigan, the effect it 
would have on life agents was not even 
considered, some of the leading prop- 
erty agents favoring the bill because of 
the fact that its passage would enable 
them to obtain licenses in other states 
where retaliatory laws had previously 
prevented their entrance. Numerous in- 
quiries from life companies showed they 
were taking an interest in the measure, 
however, and when the law became ef- 
fective Aug. 27, life agents were among 
the first to apply for Michigan licenses. 
The commissioner is, however, espe- 
cially desirous of keeping any “high- 
powered” home office men from being 
licensed and sent into this state to write 
large life policies. He will, however, 
grant licenses to those who prove to his 
satisfaction that they wish to transact 
a legitimate business on the split com- 
mission basis assured by the require- 
ment that all policies written by non- 
residents be countersigned by resident 
insurance men. . 


Writes $421,500 in August 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 22.— 
Considerable space is given in the last 
issue of the monthly bulletin of the 
State Life to explain how F. J. Rosen- 
blatt, general agent and president of the 
State Life Million Dollar Club won the 
honors as leader of the company’s pro- 
ducers during August by writing 16 ap- 
plications. 

In spite of the fact that August is 
usually thought of as an “off month,” 
Mr. Rosenblatt wrote a total of $421,500 
in 16 applications, two for $1,000, one 
for $2,500, one for $5,000, three for 
$10,000, five for $25,000, one for $27,000, 
one for $30,000, and two for $100,000. 
Mr. Rosenblatt’s total for this year is 
already more than $2,000,000. 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL MEETI“s 


Quarter Million Club and General 


Association Hold Their 
ventions This Week 


Con. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 23— 
annual meeting of the Provident Q 
Million Club, an organization of 4 


Provident Mutual agents who 


se indivi 


ual production is at least a quarter of 
million of new business yearly, opens 


today at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, ¥ 


J., with President Isaac B. Miller 
siding. Mr. Miller is in charge of { 


Philadelphia agency. 


Frank M. Harper of the North 


lina agency, vice-president of 
ter Million Club, led a disc 
“Increasing My Volume of In 


the Qu 1 
ussion 9 
surance j 


Force—Production and Conservation’ 
This was followed by an actual demo 
stration of canvassing by members ¢ 


the club. Andrew J. Davis, 


Vice-presi 


dent of the Provident Mutual, spoke 


“Our 
Sales.” 


Mutual Problem in 


Increasin 


Greetings from General Agents 


“The Goods Which You Sel 
topic taken by Edward W. 
associate actuary, 


I” was 


Marshall 
while Willard & 


Wise, president of the Provident Mutu 
General Agents Association, greeted # 
members of the Quarter Million Clubi 
behalf of that body, which will meet 


Philadelphia this week. 


Charles Seeley of the Brooklyn age 
cy, vice-president of the club, presidd 
at the banquet held this evening, 


which Wilbur E. Johnson, 


vice-pres 


dent of Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., spok 


on advertising. 
Kansas City, widely known 


spirational sales counsellor, spoke on ‘I 


or How to Make More Mone 
Interesting Program for Sec 


William D. Burruss ¢ 


as an it 


” 
y. 
ond Day 


Topics for the second day of the co 
vention include investment problems ¢ 


a life insurance company, the real for 


behind life insurance, direct sales meth 
ods, some ideas for a new day, and fi 


session will be brought to a c 
address by M. Albert 
president of the company, 
Provident of the Future.” 


lose by a 


Linton, vi 


on “Th 


There will be no business session 0 
Wednesday, but as an aftermath t 


members of the club will be 


invited t 


attend the 60th anniversary celebrati 
at the new home office at Philadelph 
where a supper and an entertainmet 


will constitute the program 
exercises. 


after 0 


General Agents Meet Thursday 


The annual convention of the get 


agents of the Provident M 


utual 1 


open in Philadelphia Thursday mo 
ing, with Willard K. Wise, president! 
the association, presiding. The addr 


of welcome will be delivered 

Wayne, president of the 

Mutual, with response by Mr. 
The feature address of the 


by Asa 
Provid 
Wise. 
first day 


meeting will be by Charles A. Atwo 
of the general agency of central Tiling 
on “What I Do for the New Spee 
Agent During His First Year.” 4® 


cussion of this subject will be 


in chat 


of James H. Cowles of Denver, ’ 


thaniel Reese of Detroit, Joseph,% 


Lockwood of Kansas City a 
Matthews of San Francisco. 
who is general agent for east 


nd Alt 
Mr. Wi 
ern Pet 


sylvania, will open the afternoon se 


with a discussion on “Trust 


Compal 
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in Cooperation With Insurance 
iecmen,” and will be aided in this 
sesion by Franklin F. Jones of the 
vovident Trust Company. 
Will Discuss Sales Resistance 


‘eeyssion on “Lessening Sales Re- 
+ — by S. Landon, general 
vent at Harrisburg, and Louis F. Paret, 
eral agent of New Jersey, will fol- 
bw, After these two have given their 
as on the subject, Graham C. Wells, 
seral agent of New York City, will 
ive his views. . we Ne 
The program for Friday morning in- 
sdes a reoort on 1924 agency expenses 
ed a discussion of district agents and 
upervisors by George W. Ryan of 
bitsburgh and Robert H. Walker of 
baltimore. In the afternoon Franklin 
- Morss, manager of agencies, will 
peak on “At Your Service.” 


Had Big August 


The production of written business by 
he agency force of the Detroit Life for 
ugust was $1,347,000 in Michigan, ac- 
ording to Homer Guck, assistant to the 
president. This brings the total for the 
r up to $14,974,000. The August pro- 
ction is $400,000 in excess of the pro- 
juction in August, 1924, and the total for 
he year to Sept. 1 is an increase of 34 
nercent over the same period last year. 
he record of paid-for business by the 
Detroit Life in August, 1925, was $1,236,- 
0. “If our agency force maintains its 
present ratio of production for the re- 
mainder of the year, the Detroit Life 
ritings in 1925 will total in excess of 
18,000,000,” said Mr. Guck. 


Will Have Connecticut Day 


Encouraged with the success attend- | 


ing insurance day last year representa- 
ives of Connecticut insurance interests 
ve determined to make the affair an 
nual event and will hold their next 
vathering Nov. 18, presumably at Hart- 
ord as before, though this has not been 
iefnitely determined upon. A commit- 
ee made up of representatives from all 


divisions of underwriting as well as from 
local agency ranks will work out de- 
tailed plans for the roundup. 


Takes Out Group Policy 


The Cincinnati Underwriters Agency of 
Cincinnati has closed the Pure Oil Com- 
pany for group life insurance. The Cin- 
cinnati branch office of the Travelers, 
B. Gates Dawes, Jr., vice-president of 
the Eureka Security Fire & Marine and 
of the Cincinnati Underwriters Ageficy 
and L. W. Arey, manager of the casualty 
department of the agency, did the selling 
to the Pure Oil Company. The Travelers 
was represented by Earl Huntley, mana- 
ger of the Cincinnati office. 

This deal of the Pure Oil Company 
involves 8,000 lives. The insurance is to 
be placed on a contributory plan, em- 
ployes to pay 60 cents per month per 
$1,000. They may buy from $1,000 to 
$5,000 coverage, according to the salary 
received. Travelers’ representatives will 
begin a canvass of employes of the Pure 
Oil Company at once. 


Urges Federation Membership 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 23—Secre- 
tary G. A. Dette of the Insurance Feder- 
ation of Pennsylvania has just issued an 
attractive leaflet telling why every in- 
surance man should be affiliated with the 
Federation. The arguments set forth by 
the Federation can be just as readily 
applied to any other insurance body. A 
few of the prominent insurance men 
setting forth their arguments for Feder- 
ation membership include Thomas B. 
Donaldson, former insurance commis- 





sioner of Pennsylvania; W. M. Goodwin, 
| president of the Federation; H. K. Rem- 
ington, manager of the Aetna companies 
|at Philadelphia; Oliver C. Hurst of the 
| Hurst, Anthony Company, general agents; 
| Walter G. McBlain, life insurance man of 
| York, Pa., and R. R. Dearden, Jr., editor 
| United States Review. 


Petition for Reinsurance 


A petition has been filed with Har- 
ry L. Conn, superintendent of_ insur- 
lance of Ohio, by the Capital Life of 
| Columbus, formerly known as_ the 
| Capital Savings Life, for permission 
‘8 reinsure in the Gem City Life of 
Dayton. Petition will be heard Oct. 3. 








IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 














ODIFICATION IS UNDERTAKEN 


Kansas Insurance Commission Begins 
Study of Laws Relating to Life 
Companies for This Purpose 


TOPEKA, KANS., Sept. 23.— The 
Kansas insurance commission has be- 
gun the study of the laws relating to 
lie insurance companies. The commis- 
sion was created by the 1925 legislature 
to re-write and codify the insurance 
laws. of the state. It is composed of 
William R. Baker, superintendent of 
msurance, and these members of the 
legislature: E. R. Thorne, state senator, 
Olathe; E. R. Sloan, Holton; Douglas 
Hudson, Fort Scott, and H. K. Linds- 
ley, Wichita, members of the house of 
representatives. 
_ The commission is holding the first 
lormal meetings this week at the office 
of the superintendent of insurance. It 
will meet regularly now the third Mon- 
fay of each month and will be in session 
two or three days each month. There 
may be special meetings at any time. 


Present Approved Code 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the American Life Con- 
vention ‘sent F. G. Dunham from New 
—_ to present the proposed life insur- 
om code. This code was drafted some 
; ‘ars ago by a special committee of the 
WO organizations and has been ap- 
Dele” both organizations as an 
tt vy e for life insurance companies. 

as not been adopted in any state but 
actions have been used in some states. 
Kan entire code was submitted to the 
tar Sas commission by Mr. Dunham 
. wes discussed to some extent by 
by donmission. It will be taken home 

members, checked with the pres- 


? 


| ent Kansas statutes relating to life in- 
surance and with the laws in other 
states. At a later meeting the commis- 
sion will hear further detailed argu- 
ments on the various sections and will 
work out its own proposals to fit the 
| exact Kansas needs. 
| The Guaranty Fund Life of Omaha 
presented some sections to the proposed 
| life code as relating only to the mutual 
| assessment associations. There are only 
three of this class of companies operat- 
ing in Kansas at the present time. The 
Kansas Fraternal Congress has a com- 
mittee at work drafting a section of the 
proposed life code relating only to the 
fraternal organizations. It will be pre- 
sented and the arguments made at a 
later session of the commission. 


OPPOSE OLD AGE PENSION LAW 
Opponents Claim That It Would In- 


crease Burden on Already Overtaxed 
Citizens of the Country 





MILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 23.— 
| Bitter and at times acrimonious discus- 
| sion characterized the open meeting of 
| the Milwaukee county board joint com- 
| mittee on judiciary and finance held to 
determine whether or not Milwaukee 
county will take advantage of the old 
age pension law of the state. This law 
passed at the last session of the legis- 
lature leaves its local adoption up to 
each county board. 

More than 100 persons were present 
at the meeting. Representatives of 
business and industrial concerns, sev- 
eral legislators and many private cit- 
izens argued that adoption of the pen- 
sion system would increase pauperism, 
encourage improvidence, and place a 
staggering tax burden upon the already 











Another Forward Step 


The Salary Savings Plan opens a new and broad field of life 
insurance distribution. This Company has adopted it, and thus 
maintains its front-rank place among the progressive companies 
whose leadership has been gained by vision and initiative. 

This Plan gives life insurance at its best to groups of salaried 
employees and wage-earners in return for monthly premium pay- 
ments. 

Always room in this organization for men and women who 
have the forward look, and who look with intelligence and in- 
dustry and integrity. Unexcelled service, together with three fine 
monthly agency publications and first-class advertising literature, 
supply our representatives with an unsurpassed equipment. 


The Penn Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 














If 

You are a producer 
If 

You believe in yourself 
If 

You want a REAL job 


If 

Territory does make a difference 
If 

Close cooperation is necessary 
If 

A friendly interest is needed 


OLUMBIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















INCORPORATED 187! 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
Issues the most iiberal forms of ORDINARY Policies 
with premiums L~ Fr Staediy or quarterly 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
eekly 


with premiums payate 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER Si, 1924 


Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in Force 


$ 
OHN G. WALKER, President. 











THE OLD LINE 


CEDAR RAPIDS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


A Good Western Company 





Up-To-Date Policies Liberal Contracts 
Good Opportunities in 
lowa, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska 


Cedar Rapids 


lowa 
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CHICAGO NATIONAL LIFE 


their home state. 


Ranks Third 


There’s a Reason 


The following figures taken from the official report of the Insur- 
ance Department of Illinois show the amount of new business written 
in 1924, by the Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies of Illinois in 
his does not include insurance in force or business 


written in other states. 


Illinois Companies 


Franklin 
National 


Present Business Written 


Age 
32 
17 


Old Colony Life 

North American Life.........csccseeee-eee 
Liberty Life : 
Pammlen Ede cocanssuscceesesee eoccceee eevcce 


International L. & T. 


American Bankers 

U. S. National L. & C.. 
Providers Life 

Victory Life 
Fed i 


202 South State Street 


~ 
mum Re onna6e 


Our Company is growing fast. 

Our policy contracts are simple and liberal. 
Our premium rates are as low as the lowest. 
We pay liberal commissions to our agents. 


Territory open in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky and Missouri 


For further information address 


A. E. JOHNSON 


Agency Manager 


Chicago, IIlinois 


in Illinois, 1924 Rank 











|; THE ROYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Strong and Progressive 





Paid to Policyholders— 
Over—$19,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force— 


Over—$ | 38,000,000.00 





A. C. Tucker, President 
D.C. Costello, Secretary Wn. Koch, Vice Pres. 











overburdened taxpayers of the county. 
Representatives of several fraternal 
organizations, notably the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, proponent of the meas- 
ure at the state legislative sessions, 
urged that the system afforded relief 
against the spectre of the poor house 
and mistreatment of aged citizens. The 
state law provides that, when in effect, 
two-thirds of the cost of the measure 
be borne by the cities and communities 
in the counties affected. The burden 
for Milwaukee county may range from 
$1,000,000 to $2,200,000 according to 
estimates stated at the hearing. 


License Is Refused 


Charles Hobbs, actuary for the Kan- 
sas insurance department, has refused a 
certificate of authority to an Arkansas 
insurance company on the ground that 
the company officials are not turning 
into the company treasury all the money 
received as interest on certificates of 
deposit and daily balances of the com- 
pany. The company appears to be in 
good shape financially. An examination 
some time ago revealed that the com- 
pany itself was not receiving any inter- 
est on deposits and the convention 
examiners included a statement to this 
effect in their report. Up to the fime 


of the next examination the company | 


treasury received over $1100 a year in 
interest, but the financial statement of 


the company shows no interest had been | 


received by the company since the last 
examination. 


company deposits for their own use is 
illegal in Kansas and the insurance de- 


company doing something which may 
he legal in its home state but is illegal 
if the company were domiciled in 
Kansas. 


Equitable’s State Fair Booth 


The Equitable Life of Iowa had a 
hooth in a prominent place at the Iowa 
State Fair and proceeded to attract the 
attention of thousands of visitors. The 
center of interest was a miniature re- 
production of the home office building, 
constructed of steel with glass windows, 
lighted to produce a night effect. 

The booth was sponsored jointly by 





The practice of officers of | 
insurance companies taking interest on | 





the home office and by the St. Joby 
Carter agency of Des Moines, 


Interest in Iowa Suit 


Life insurance circles are conside 
interested in a suit started in Prey 
county, Ia. In 1920 G. B. F 
cashier of the Bank of Hamburg, 
burg, Ia., went to Omaha on a yg 
trip. He had $8 in money, enoug) 
meet expenses of the trip. Durip 
day he telephoned his family thy 
had missed his train and would be y 
on a later one. That was the last, 
heard from him. 

A few months ago G. M. Bey 
Hamburg was appointed admiinisy 
of the estate, and has now brought 
against eight life companies for gy 
of policies heid by Mr. Franklin, ¢, 
panies which are made parties tp 
suit are the Northwestern Mutual 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, Aw 
Life, Cedar Rapids Life, Mutual 
of New York, St. Joseph Life, Hy 
Life and Equitable Life of Iowa, 

A man is not legally dead in Jy 


| until he has been gone seven years 


attorneys interested in the case 
they have proof of his death wh 


| they will establish. Details of the pn 


are not disclosed. 


Plan for Labor Company 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 
—The final conference for the org 
zation of the new Union Labor 
—backed by the American Fedg 


r } | tion of Labor—will be held at Ath 
partment felt that it could not admit a | 


tic City Oct. 3. Matthew Will, vw 
president of the Federation, 
chairman of the organization comm 
tee to form the new company, wa 
this city last week consulting with] 
D. Wood, the insurance adviser of f 
Federation and the new company. 

Plans are going forward apace } 
this new company which plans tos 
life insurance to all the labor ranks 
a reasonable cost. It will be a ste 
company and the sales of stock 
occupy a good part of the fall seas 
It is expected that the company 
be ready to issue policies around J 
1, 1926. 











IN THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 











BADGES FOR THE OKLAHOMANS 


Delegates at Kansas City Will Have 
Headquarters and Reserved Sec- 
tion; Plan Activities 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Sept. 
24.—The Oklahoma delegation will es- 
tablish headquarters at the national con- 
vention of life underwriters at Kansas 
City. Appropriate badges are being 
obtained to designate the delegates, and 
plans are being arranged so all Okla- 
homa underwriters can sit together on 
the convention floor. 

One of the classes of the life under- 
writing school was adjourned one day 
last week to permit the selling of the 
state and national associations to the 
students. The result was that prac- 
tically 100 percent of the student body 
from Oklahoma presented applications 
for membership. The Oklahoma asso- 
ciation has planned a banquet for Friday 
night, Sept. 25, for the students, faculty, 
and membets of the association. 


Kirks Goes to Norfolk 


Harry J. Kirks, agency director at 
Richmond, Va., for the New York 
Life for the last eight years under 
Thad C. Bell, inspector of agencies, will 
be transferred to Norfolk November 1, 
it is announced, and placed in charge 
of agency organization work in Tide- 
water Virginia and eastern North 
Carolina. He will succeed R. R. Rut- 
ledge, agency organizer there for sev- 
eral years, who is to be brought to 
Richmond. 





ARE STAYING OUT OF TEX 


In Spite of Invitations, Compas 
Show Little Desire to Reenter 
While Robertson Law Remains 


DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 23.—There 
little chance that old line compas 
which left Texas when the Roberts 
act was passed will return to the st 


'to lend money, though the ruling of t 


attorney general was to the effect th 


they might without obstructions. Dalla 


insurance men and attorneys declare t 
the companies will not return becats 
they fear that to do so would bmn 
about suits to recover taxes and pe 
alties, and even if those suits were ¢ 
feated it would involve unnecessary © 
penses to the companies. t ! 
representing one of the companies whi 
planned to reenter the state for the pt 


|pose of lending money said his cle 


has decided not to return to Texas. 
The decision of the companies to 
main out after the ruling was favor 
to them is taken to mean a bitter 
is in the offing for a repeal of ® 


| Robertson act, which would permit 


companies to return for doing all kin 


of business. This fight is already 0% 


way and has the support of some of ® 
But it* 


wealthiest men in the state. 
now believed a campaign wil 
launched immediately to “educate 
people of Texas to the necessity © 
pealing the Robertson act in order ® 
cheaper money will be found ™ 
state.” 


It is believed this campaign will # 
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rded with some secrecy and 
ee into an advertising and 
slicity drive calculated to influence 
s in the election of members of the 
‘jature for the next session. It is 
sregone conclusion that a repealer 
be offered at the next session of 
‘Jature. If the Ferguson regime 
“ned to Office, it is probable that 
repealer would be successful. 


Texas Insurance Week 


t week was a big week insurance- 

in Texas. The governor, Mrs. 
‘mm A. Ferguson, issued a proclama- 
, designating the week Sept. 14 to 19 
wance Week in recognition of the 
ventions of the National Association 
Insurance Commissioners and of the 

Marshals’ Association of North 
seg which were held in San An- 
». This is the first time either of 
se organizations has met in Texas. 
insurance people of Texas proved 
nselves excellent hosts. The visitors 

looked after from the moment 
» landed in Houston Saturday pre- 
jing the convention right up to the 
ne of their departure from the state 
Dallas the following Saturday. 


Opens Insurance Courses 


L. G. Edinger, former instructor in 
Wharton school of finance of the 
siversity of Pennsylvania, will teach 
sses in life and property insurance in 


school of business administration of | 


University of Richmond, Va., it is 
nounced. He will have classes both 
oming and evening. Mr. Edinger 
bids degrees of B.S. and M.A. from 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Rockford Life in Georgia 
The Rockford Life of Rockford, IIL, 


started an organization in Georgia. | 


will have offices in Atlanta, Savannah, 
ugusta and Macon. R. E. Beysiegal 
state manager at Atlanta. 


Lovelace Talk Holds Crowd 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Sept. | 


—The customary dissembling of the 
owd at the regular chamber of com- 
ree luncheon, Thursday noon, was 
ecked by the unusual interest dis- 


yed in an address by Griffin M. Love- | 


ce of New York, who is conducting 
he school of life insurance salesman- 
hip here. Mr. Lovelace spoke on “Your 
Pwn Life Insurance.” 


New Texas Commissioner Ready 


FT. WORTH, TEX., Sept. 23.—Ef- 
ctive Oct. 1, R. L. Daniel of Victoria 
ll succeed Judge John M. Scott as 
hsurance commissioner of Texas. Judge 
ott has announced that he will return 
p Ft. Worth to engage in the insurance 
isiness, where he will be associated 
th H. A. Wittliff and also with the 
mternational Life of St. Louis. The 

commissioner is not as well known 
the insurance circles of Texas as he 
in the business world. 


Jordan Heads Louisiana State 


J. Homer Jordan has been elected 
ident of the Louisiana State Life, 


meceeding the late Capt. W. T. Craw- | 


rd. Mr. Jordan is a banker in Shreve- 


ort and became 


uisiana State Life at its organization. | 


thas been serving as vice-president. 


Lauds Fight on Disease 


DALLAS, Tex., Sept. 23.—At a re- | 


at meeting of the board of direc- 
ms of the International Travelers 
sit A. of Dalls, high tribute was 

to Dr. H. O. Sattington who has 
¥ doing good work as president of 
state board of health and his corps 


‘sistant. President Cross set forth | 


claim that the health board and 
wpectors have scored a_ great 
nde the fight against disease- 
> ig mosquitoes and flies in 
"as and the result is shown by a 
oe, mm the disease 
tad by these pests. 
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Complete Coverage Contract 


AVEN’T you frequently found the place where the prospect, feeling 
the need for coverage, wanted it complete—for disability as well as 
death—for the uncertain as well as for the certain. The need here is 
for one single and simple, yet thoroughy complete, policy. 
The Complete Coverage Contract, sold by agents operating under the American 
Central Plan, makes it possible to do this very thing. These men sell Life Insur- 


ance—not simply Death Insurance. 

This is a part of the Plan. The pre-selection of prospects, the pre-approach, the 
canvass, control of the interview, close, the handling of notes, and definite resale 
campaign are all parts of this Plan by which successful agents are professionaliz- 
ing their insurance work and their insurance service. . 
Any agent who feels that he might be interested in more details concerning the 
plan may readily secure them by writing today to 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


ESTABLISHED 1699 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Perhaps the most comprehensive field 
development program in existence today. 

One phase is described in this advertise- 
ment. 





NUMBER ELEVEN IN A SERIES OF INFORMATION ADVERTISEMENTS 




















interested in the | 


George Washington Life Insurance Company 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
HARRISON B. SMITH, President 
presents opportunity for liberal contracts covering definite territory with 
Home Office registry and with power of appointment of sub-agents. 


The States of West Virginia, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michigan, Oklahoma and Washington. 


Address 
ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice-President and Secretary 
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commonly 


THE SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


O. W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT 
A FIELD ORGANIZER 
CONTRACT—SALARY AND EXPENSES 


GENERAL AGENTS AND MANAGERS 
CONTRACT COMMISSIONS OR COMMISSIONS 
AND EXPENSE ALLOWANCE 


Only Men of Experience Whose Records Will Bear the Closest Inspection Will Be Employed 
Address S. W. GOSS, Vice-President, The Rookery, Chicago, IIl. 
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DENVER TO HAVE LIFE CLASS 


Course to Be Held Under Supervision 
of Colorado Life Underwriters 
Association and Y. M. C. A. 


DENVER, COLO., Sept. 23.—A new 
course in life insurance underwriting is 
to be taught this year at the Denver 
Y. M. C. A. under the joint auspices 
of the Colorado Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the Denver Institute of 
Technology of the Y. M. C. A. 

The insurance organization appointed 
a committee to outline the course of 
study, and secure an instructor and lec- 
turers who are experts in various phases 
of the life insurance business. This 
committee is composed of Curt. A. 
Schroeder, of the Northwestern Mutual; 
James H. Cowles, of the Provident 
Mutual; Harry A. Hunsaker, of the 
Travelers; Sanford Stewart, of the Cap- 
itol Life, and Isadore Samuels and 
Ralph F. Taylor, president and secretary 
of the Colorado Life Underwriters. 


Pick Burton as Instructor 


Russell F. Burton, special representa- 
tive of the New England Mutual, has 
been chosen as instriictor of the course. 
He is an Indiana University man and 
has had special training in the agency 
school conducted by his company in 
Boston. W. R. Wilkerson of the Mutual 
Benefit will have a team of enrollment 
workers in the field during the Y. M. 
C.‘A. education week campaign. 

Only men and women who are now 
employed in some capacity by a life 
insurance company, or those who have 
received a letter from some general 
agent, recommending their acceptance 
in the school, will be admitted to this 
course. The class will meet twice a 





week for four months with a_ tuition 
of $35, 


Little Rock Managers Elect 


The Life Insurance General Agents’ 
& Managers’ Association of Little Rock, 
Ark., elected officers this week. J. D. 
Arnold, -general agent of the Central 


Life of Iowa, was elected president and | 
the | 
was elected secretary and | 


John C. Holloway, manager of 
Travelers, 


treasurer. It is a policy of this associa- 


tion to invite all general agents and | 


managers of regular reserve life insur- 
ance companies to become members. 


Entertains Business Men 


Rudolph Dunbar, district manager of 
the Canada Life at Los Angeles, Cal., 
gave a luncheon last week which was 
attended by about 75 of the prominent 
business men of the city. Following the 
luncheon Mr. Dunbar addressed the 
meeting upon the subject of estate analy- 
sis, in connection with which he used a 
series of special charts that he has 
originated and which have been found 
very effective in directing attention to 
salient points. 


Take Group Coverage 


Three Wisconsin shops of the Soo | 


Line railroad are affected by the recent 
action of the Soo Line Shop Employers 
Association which has completed ar- 
rangements with Metropolitan Life for 
group protection for members against 
death, dismemberment and _ ill-health 
with a total coverage of more than 
$1,500,000. Each member who con- 
tributes toward premium payments re- 
ceives $1,000 life insurance protection 
and $1,000 death or dismemberment pro- 
tection. 
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companies. 


tigation of the property 


of wide experience. 


advantage. 


6% Real Estate Mortgages 
are a profitable investment 


HE Irving National Mortgage Company, an ex- 
perienced and conservative house, offers to in- 
surance companies for investment an unusually 
attractive group of 6% Gold Mortgages which meet 
in every particular the requirements of insurance 


All of these mortgages are secured by real estate 
and buildings located on Chicago’s great Northwest 
side, a stable and flourishing section of the city. 
They are offered only after a most thorough inves- 


receiving the approval of a loan committee com- 
posed of Real Estate men, Contractors and Bankers 


This proposition is sound and awaits your investi- 
gation. We are confident that we can serve you to 


Irving National Mortgage Co. 


Under National Bank Management 
4201 Irving Park Blvd. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| with 
| minimum number of employes required 
under the revised schedule is 10 as com- 

















NEWS ABOUT LIFE POLICIES 





Policy Literature, Ra 
Diges i 
PRICE, $3.50 and $2.00 respectively. 





New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes i, 
Books, etc. Su i Manuai 
t”” and “Little Gem,” Published Annually in May and April respectively, 


pplementing the “Unique 











CHANGES IN SALARY SAVINGS|AETNA LIFE’S DIVIDEy) 


Connecticut General 
Limit to 55; Cuts Required Num- 
ber of Applicants to 10 


The Connecticut General has 
nounced several important changes in 
its underwriting rules in connection 
the salary savings plan. The 


pared to 20 heretofore. The age limit 


for this form of coverage has been in- | 
creased from 50 to 55 and the company | 


will consider applications up to $10,000 
without medical examination unless the 
applicant is apparently unhealthy. 

If 75 percent of the employes of a 
concern and at least 50 lives are insured, 
policies for a minimum amount of $10,- 
000 may be issued regardless of physical 
condition. Any of the non-participating 
policies issued by the Connecticut Gen- 
eral may be obtained on this plan and 
the company’s disability provision may 


| be included. 


Connecticut Mutual 
The Connecticut Mutual Life announces 


an- | 





a monthly premium insurance plan with | 


a limitation 
monthly: 

New limits of insurance were 
nounced by the company according to the 
schedule below: 


Limits of Insurance—Male Lives 


Life and 
Endow- |* 


Nearest 


The company also announces the issue 
of a new form of annuity policy, so-- 
called Form 24 and 24H under the title 
of Annual Premium Deferred Life An- 
nuity, Guaranteed Minimum Return 
(first annuity payments due at nearest 
ages 55, 60 and 65), nonparticipating with 
and without disability benefits, 





of $10 minimum premium | 


an- | 


Increases Age Scale Announced Recently for ig 


Compared With Old 
Scale 


The following is a comparison of yp 
and old dividends of the Aetna 
on its participating business. The » 
scale was announced recently at { 
meeting of general agents at Poly 
Springs, Me. 


ORDINARY LIFE 
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Continental Life 


The Continental Life of St. Louis has 
entered the field of salary savings 
surance and will write any of its regula? 
forms and policies under this plan & 
cept term. The minimum is a total o 
not less than $10,000 on five lives ané 
no policy for less than $1,000 will be 
issued. No medical examination will 
required when ten lives are covered, but 
the company reserves the right to dt 
mand examination of any applicant 
where the amount is $2,500 or more 
any one person. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life at 
nounces that it will adopt the salary 
deduction plan as of Jan. 1, but it will 
be entirely on a medical basis. 


———— 











IN THE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH FIELD | 











NEED NOT BE STEADY READER 


Kansas Department Makes Important 
Ruling on Dollar a Year News- 
paper Accident Policies 


TOPEKA, KANS., Sept. 23.— The 
dollar a year accident companies which 
have been doing a large business 
through newspaper advertising cannot 
compel a Kansas policyholder to be a 
regular newspaper reader as a part of 
the insurance contract. William R. 
Baker, superintendent of insurance, and 
Charles Hobbs, actuary for the depart- 
ment, have refused to approve the pol- 
icy form of one of these accident com- 
panies. The policy contained an added 
provision to the usual standard pro- 
visions of accident policies. This pro- 





vision was that the holder should be # 
regular reader of the newspaper ™ 
which he saw the advertising and _ 
which he clipped the coupon on whic 
he applied for the insurance. 

Ne Connection With Policy 


The ruling of the Kansas department 
was that the requirement that a — 
holder be a regular reader of _ 
newspaper had no direct connecti 
with the insurance and should - ; 
permitted. It was pointed out that’ 
policyholder might be having his = 
treated or go on a long vacation 
not be able to read the neways 
named in the policy for 4 wo! 
several months. The Kansas _— 
ment felt that there was ve 
danger of a company making the ne 
that the holder had not been @ Pays 
reader of some newspaper while 
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was in force or at the time of the 
‘dent and this might offer an oppor- 
nity to repudiate the claim. 


National L. & A. Changes 
ne National Life & Accident has pro- 
ed F. D. Robinson to the Youngstown, 
district to a superintendency there. 
c MeLarry of the Florence, Ala., dis- 

has been promoted to the superin- 
jency in that district. E. L. Jackson 
New Orleans, No. 1, has been promoted 
the superintendency in the New Or- 
ns No. 2 district. 

G. Mealer, formerly superintendent 
charge of the Henderson staff has 
n transferred to Ensley, Ala., where 
will have charge of one of the dis- 


et staffs. 


,] 
' 


ood Experience on Gridiron Policies 
GREEN BAY, WIS., Sept. 23.—A com- 
ratively new and unexplored field for 
wrance has been successfully tapped 
the Midland Casualty of Milwaukee, 
hich for the last two years has insured 

Green Bay Packers football team 
ainst accident sustained in gridiron 
ntests. The average accident insur- 
ne company balks at writing contracts 
h as Midland has had with the local 
ram, according to Joseph F. Kaatz, gen- 

agent for the company in Green 


y, who points out that rates for such 
wrance are usually too high for the 
erage player to protect himself. 

For the past two years Midland Cas- 





ualty has been insuring the Green Bay 
Packers; Latham Athletics of Milwaukee; 
“Red Devils” of Lake Geneva; American 
Legions of Racine, and the Bradicy Knit- 
ting Team of Delavan. The experience 
has been good and while many of the 
players benefited by compensation for 
minor injuries, the premium income was 
such that the enterprise was remunera- 
tive for the company. Players liked the 
policy so well that in several instances 
they continued it in force for the re- 
mainder of the year. The company is 
now going out strongly after this busi- 
ness. 


Payment Insurance Advertised 


DETROIT, MICH., Sept. 23—Payment 
insurance furnished by the Central West 
Casualty of this city is being featured 
as a sales attraction by Story & Clark, 
Detroit piano dealers, who are pointing 
out that every purchaser will be given, 
without any charge, a policy guarantee- 
ing that the insurance company will 
make all payments on the piano if the 
purchaser is unable to do so because of 
accident or sickness. In the event of 
accidental death the piano firm adver- 
tises that the insurance company will 
pay the entire balance of the contract. 


Protective Mutual Licensed 
The Protective Mutual Casualty of 
Chicago has been licensed by the Illinois 
department to do an accident and health 
business, 
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JESTERN & SOUTHERN OUTING 


hirty-one Leading Superintendents in 
Recent Ordinary Drive Entertained 
at Home Office in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, O., Sept. 23.— The 
Western & Southern Life recently in- 
ited 31 of its leading superintendents 
ho showed the highest records in the 
oduction of ordinary during supremacy 

, to the home office, tendering the 
inners a warm reception. The Western 
k Southern set a new high mark for 
self in ordinary production in one 
week, when the entire field responded to 
he call for more ordinary production 
and rolled up the biggest week in all 
of the 37 years of the company’s history. 
he total production was $5,037,800, 
with an average per man for the week 
lot $2,031. 


Cities Work in Training Force 


After a brief reception in the home 
office auditorium, where President W. J. 
Williams gave the guests a hearty wel- 
come and expressed his appreciation of 
their cooperation in establishing the new 
record, the entire party started on a 
pleasure trip. In his address President 
Williams said that his company, like 
most other industrial companies, started 
business solely as an industrial com- 
pany, later establishing the ordinary 
department. It took manv years of 
hard and patient labor to train the field 
lorce to its present standard in the pro- 
mction of ordinary, but President Wil- 
. said that today the field force 
tel aete may be said to be two 
ind ed producers, writing ordinary and 
: ~ with equal facility. Other 
ie ers were Vice-President Clyde P. 
_ and Director A. I. Vorys. 

tive rs this meeting the party took a 
z ne to Coney Island where they 
: uncheon, then a sight seeing trip 
2 automobile, ending up at the Zoo 
tended they had dinner and later at- 
skating i fashion show and ice 


John Hancock Changes 


Mlowing the retirement of William 
Joho aemtck as superintendent of the 
rnd ncock Mutual weekly premium 
oo at Dayton, O., Andrew Mack, 
of the ent Superintendent in one 
ibtietee York agencies, has been 
ck hes as his successor. Mr. McCor- 
Weekly returned to the Baltimore 
erate agency as assistant 
tive as ~ alll The changes are effec- 


NEWS OF PUBLIC SAVINGS 


Company Announces the Establishment 
of a New District at Shelbyville— 
New Superintendents Named 


A new district has been created by the 
Public Savings at Shelbyville, Ind., in- 
cluding Shelbyville, Greensburg, Aurora 
and Rushville superintendencies. R. E. 
Davis, for many years superintendent at 
Shelbyville is made manager of the new 
district. 

Recent changes in the field are: A 
newly created superintendency at Rush- 
ville, Ind., is announced. Agent F. E. 
Wertz is promoted to Superintendent at 
Shelbyville, Ind. Agent G. W. Coons is 
promoted to superintendent at Rushville, 
Ind. Agent C. F. Kahle, Indianapolis 
North, is promoted to superintendent. 
Superintendent W. IL. Stone is transferred 
from Indianapolis North to Indianapolis 
East, to take charge of a newly created 
superintendency. Superintendent W. T. 
Davis, Columbus, O., transferred to In- 
dianapolis North. Agent B. E, Allen is 
promoted to superintendent at Colum- 
bus, O. Agent C. E, McCulloch is pro- 
moted to superintendent at Kokomo, Ind. 
Agent H. E. Cowman, Springfield, O., is 
promoted to superintendent. 

Ralph Enos of Seymour, Ind., has been 
reappointed superintendent of the Sey- 
mour district of the Public Savings Life 
and C. V. Chesser, who held the position, 
has been sent to Greensburg as superin- 
tendent of that area. Mr. Enos was in 
charge of the Seymour area until about 
a year ago when illness forced his tem- 
porary retirement. 


News of the Prudential 

Agent Lester W. Parr of the Madison, 
Wis., district of the Prudential, is the 
division leader in amount of net ordinary 
new business. 

Agent Russell S. Stewart of the Detroit 
No. 4 district is showing good progress 
in ordinary. 

Assistant Superintendent Clayton D. 





THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Arthur E. Childs, President 
Columbian National Agents can 
offer the best in 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies 
make selling easier 

en a bested by one | Ss very strongest companies in the country, having 
Ticdol te toeches of hartenr asl diy, Gamabann easter 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
77 Franklin Street, Boston. 








THE CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Scott Kansas 


Oldest Kansas 
Company 


Agency Openings In 
Kansas and Missouri 








Ninth in the U. S. A. 


In 14 years this Company developed an accident 
and health business that placed it in 9th place 
among all the companies of the United States in 
amount of disability claims paid. And it is now 
making equal progress in the development of the 
Life Insurance Department. 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. T. GRANT, President KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















We have opportunities for Agents in 
Arkansas, Illinois and Iowa 


International Life & Trust Company 
Home Office: MOLINE, ILLINOIS 














NET ASSETS HIGH 
POLICY VALUES HIGH 


If ambitious, look us up. You'll find an unusually substantial record and liberal policy toward salesmen and sales organizers. 


Grange Life Insurance Company 
Lansing, Michigan 


N. P. HULL, President 


INVESTMENT RETURN HIGH 
OVERHEAD LOW 
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M.D.HATCH 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
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HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


The 65th Annual Report Shows: 


Premiums received i 
during the year 

1924 .........+.. $8,003,453 
Payments to Pol- 
icyholdersand their 
Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, En- 
dowments, 
dends, etc. ....... 
Increase in Assets 2,801,996 
Actual Mortality 62.4% 


Insurance in 


Foree .........$260,530,414 
Admitted Assets 51,457,218 


Rooms 601-606 The Fourth Nat. Bank 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
President 


Divi- 
6,321,524 


the amount expected. 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
W. A. R. BRUEHL & SONS 


Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
HOYT W. GALE 
508 Union Trust Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Harbough and Agent Lewis Bender of 
the Port Huron assistancy detached from 
the Flint, Mich., district, were recently 
successful in closing a large group case. 
Agent Clifford L. Marshall of the De- 
troit No. 2 district is credited with a 
good ordinary record and is evidently 
out to beat his nearest city rival for 
position on the Weekly Record list. 
Agent Elias Judlowitz of the Passaic, 
N. J., district and Hugh M. Sinclair of 
Lambertville, N. J., detached from the 
Trenton, N. J., district, recently com- 





pleted twenty years of continuous serv- 
ice with the company. 

Agent Marcus M. Peterzell of Nyack, 
N. Y., detached from the Hackensack dis- 
trict, is leading Devision “M” in ordinary 
for 1925. 

One of the brightest of the agency 
stars in the Terre Haute, Ind., district 
has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent, succeeding Assistant Ed Tib- 
betts upon the latter’s transfer to Brazil, 
Ind. Assistant Superintendent J. Miller’s 
new job carries supervision over nine 
agents. 








NEWS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 




















TO WAR ON THE PART TIMER 





Houston Association Plans to Open 
Campaign to Clean Up the Life 
Insurance Business 





HOUSTON, TEX., Sept. 23.— The 
part time agent and rebater is to get 
unadulterated trouble soon if plans of 
the Houston Association of Life Under- 
writers carry. The organization held its 
regular September meeting Monday and 
made many plans to eradicate this evil. 
They also appointed three delegates to 
attend the national convention in Kan- 
sas City and discussed opening a life 
insurance school in Houston. 

The association has made application 
for a charter to be incorporated so that 
the unlawful ‘insurance agents can be 
brought to justice without each member 
of the organization being liable for any 
damages that might ensue. H. G. 
Hewitt, of Cravens, Dargan and Com- 
pany, said that he had gotten in touch 
with authorities at Austin and had 
asked for a list of the agents who had 
been licensed to operate: in Houston. 
The total number was staggering. 
Since January 1, licenses have been is- 
sued to 765, figures show. Of this 
amount fully 75 percent are part time 
agents, President Ike L. Hill estimated. 
_ The Houston association is negotiat- 
ing with Professor Rockwell, professor 
of the insurance department at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Professor 
Rockwell said he would hold a school 
in Houston from Jan. 15 to March 15, 
provided a minimum of 80 students 
could be guaranteed. 

Tuesday Mr. Hewitt said he had 
gotten 25 students and that he was 
sure the required number could be se- 
cured. Cravens, Dargan & Co. will 
send eight students and the Great 
Southern Life promised 10 students. 

x * * 

Boston, Mass.—One hundred members 
of the Boston Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and their ladies as guests gathered 
at Swampscott, north of Boston, Thurs- 
day for the annual outing of the associa- 
tion. Spencer S. Dodd and Lester von 
Thurn captained two baseball teams in 
a game won by the former's team. 
Charles C. Gilman ran the golf tourney 
and the prizes went to Franklin W. 
Ganse and A. C. Mathews, with consola- 
tion trophies for Earl G. Manning and 
William E. Hewitt. Mrs. William E. 





Hewitt and Mr. Derby won the bridge 
prizes. 
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A banquet was served in the evening 
with President Lloyd K. Allen of the 
association presiding. Charles C. Gil- 
man told humorous stories and Howard 
Bragdon, a Boston agent, rendered tenor 
solos. A fine Scotch impersonation was 
given by John Daniels of Boston. Fol- 
lowing the dinner there was dancing. 

x * * 

New York City—James Elton Bragg, 
vice-president, Manhattan Life, and 
John H. Scott, general agent, Home Life, 
will be the main speakers at the first 
fall meeting of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York, to be held at 
Hotel Astor, Oct. 13, according to an an- | 
nouncement by Charles J. Zimmerman, 
executive secretary. 

Both speakers have been in the life 
insurance profession for a comparatively 
short time, Mr. Scott entering the busi- 
ness in 1917 and Mr. Bragg in 1919. 

Mr. Bragg will speak on “Meeting 
Competition,” and Mr. Scott will dis- 
cuss “Father and Son Insurance.” The 
association now has over 1600 members. 

x *k* * 

Fort . Ia.—C. D. Case, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, spoke 
at the regular meeting Sept. 12th, and 
referred to the close cooperation of bank- 
ing and life insurance. He said the out- 
look for a prosperous business is the 
best it has been for years. Mr. Case 
pointed out that much life insurance is 
dissipated in a short time where it is left 
in a lump sum, and showed the service 
furnished by the banks in acting as trus- 
tee for the funds. 

The Fort Dodge association will hold 
its annual picnic Sept. 19. 


* * * 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Regular monthly 
meetings of the association were re- 
sumed on Sept. 17 with a dinner at the 
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A PROFITABLE PARTNERSHIP 
exists between this Company and _ its 
agents. The Head Office furnishes a lead 
service which permits agents to inter- 
view prospects known to be interested. A 
steady, healthy growth in the Company’s 
business is reflected in the increased earn- 
ings of its agents. | 
idelity is a low net-cost coupeny op |) 
i Full_ leve ae 
| 


erating in forty states. 
premium reserve basis. ¢ 
dred Million insurance in 
growing rapidly. . | 

A few agency openings for the right | | 
men. | 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE || 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA | | 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President | 


Over Three Hun- 
force—and 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INS. CO. 


YMAN & PALMER 
General Agents for Illinois 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
105 So. La Salle 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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a week is the cost of The 
National Underwriter by 
annual subscription. 
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WANTED—GENERAL AGENT 


One of the oldest Eastern Mutual Life insurance com- 
panies has open a general agency. Successful appli- 
cant will be a man of experience, character and ability. 
He will write full educational and business history in 
His communication will bé held confiden- 
In reply he will be given full details regarding 
agency, and arrangements will be made for an inter- 


Address Superintendent of Agencies 
Box P-19 
The National Underwriter. 




















SUPERVISOR 


An Eastern Life Insurance 
Company is desirous of 
obtaining a few experi. 
enced Life Insurance pro. 
ducers who are ambitious 
to become Supervisors 
for the following terri- 
tories: 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
District of Columbia 


i 
| 
| 


Tennessee Maryland 
Indiana Delaware 
Kentucky Michigan 


West Virginia 
Age 30 to 45 preferred. 


All correspondence strictly 
confidential. 


Address 0-77, care of 
The National Underwriter 














ACTUAR Es] 


ONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 








160 N. La Salle St. 
Telephone State 7298 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








A. GLOVER & CO. 

* Consulting Actuaries 
Life Insurance Accountants 
Statisticians 
29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 








H. NITCHIE 
° ACTUARY 


1523 Assn. Bldg. 19 S. La Salle St. 
Telephone State 4992 . . CHICAGO 








HA®* C. MARVIN 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2105 North Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








RANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
810-813 Hume-Mansur Bidg. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Hubbell Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 








J. McCOMB 

COUNSELOR AT LAW 

*CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Premiums, Reserves, Surrender Val- 
ues, etc., Calculated. Valuations 
and Examinations Made. Policies 
and all Life Insurance Forms Pre- 
red. The Law of Insurance & 


jalty. 
Colcord Bidg. OKLAHOMA CITY 








Actuarial Service Insurance Publicity 


ARRETT N. COATES 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
54 Pine Street . . San Francisco 


et 





a 





E L. MARSHALL 
e 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


el 
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id. T is no trick to induce prospects to 

, admit freely and frankly that “life 

ictly insurance is a good thing” and to 
Jare emphatically that they will take 

of nore “sometime.” But these parlor 

iter santries don’t mean anything; they 








ither count toward the quota nor fat- 
nthe bank account. It isn’t what the 
ospect says, but what he does that 
yatters; therefore, any practical sug- 
estions which tend to produce prompt 
nd favorable action are always inter- 
sting and profitable. 

When prospects admit they are sold, 
but refuse to buy, we customarily put 
hem down as procrastinators. We say 
0 ourselves that the fault is with them, 
pot with us. But is it? Nine times out 
pf ten it is not. One of the greatest 
essons that any life salesman can learn 
is that the prospect has little to do with 
fa sale of life insurance. People have 
to have food, clothing and shelter and 
they will have jewelry and automobiles, 
iso they buy them voluntarily. But the 
aly reason they buy $13,000,000,000 
worth of life insurance in a year is 
because it is sold to them. Any one 
who would succeed in this line must 
keep that idea to the foreground and 
proceed accordingly. He must con- 
stantly remember that it is up to him 
to make the sale. 


Mental Attitude 
Has Great Influence 


_ Of the various elements which enter 
into salesmanship, the one which is of 
prime importance is the salesman’s men- 
tal attitude. If the attitude be indiffer- 
ent, for instance, the results are negligi- 
ble. On the other hand, when salesmen 
convince themselves that they can write 
hundreds of policies in a month and de- 
termine to do it, they work themselves 
mto a mental attitude which enables 
them to sweep aside opposition and get 
amost unbelievable results. It shows 
how pliable prospects are. 
One effective method to induce the 
night mental attitude is for the salesman 
to select each morning a certain prospect 
hom he will do his level best to sell on 
that day. He will not slight the others 
on his list for the day, but this particu- 
lar individual on this particular day is 
to be the subject of his special efforts. 
en he gets to him he gives him the 
very best he has. This plan will color 
a whole day's work. There will be a 
pate earnestness about it which will 
ve a telling effect. 
Aim of Business 
Week Helps 
The determination to sell at least one 
a every week is another mental 
tude which can be used as a lever in 
ing. This will not conflict with the 
rmination to select some one each 
a Ai om you will do your best to 
} ea One supplements the other. 
*re is the real helpfulness of this aim. 
it comes Friday and you have not 
re a Policy yet that week, you can go 
of of your likely prospects, tell him 
yeur dilemma and that you simply 
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Wicking Someone Each Day to Write 
land Aiming to Do Business Every Week 
Will Give Agent Consistent Production 


By JOS. J. DEVNEY, Cleveland 


must have his application. In many 
cases you will get it. 

If you have a good list of prospects, 
you have already actually sold many of 
them the idea of buying and when you 
can present a good excuse for so doing 
they will buy. I heard a prominent un- 
derwriter say one time that if a man 
insures under such circumstances he will 
go home and tell his wife that he bought 
another policy today to help so-and-so 
out, as he was in the contest. As a 
matter of fact, he bought because he 
wanted to buy and the underwriter’s 
contest was simply an excuse for him 
to buy. 

It is well known that when an agency 
puts on a contest and really gets the 
salesmen interested, they do much more 
business than under ordinary circum- 
stances. The principles which cause the 
increased results are those contained 
in the two suggestions just made, that 
you pick someone each day to write and 
aim to do business every week. By 
employing these two simple methods 
continuously, you can constantly reap 
the benefits whether a contest is on or 
not. 


Should See Prospects 
at Seasonable Times 


Circumstances make prospects easier 
to close at certain times than at others. 
These are the ideal times to see them. 
First among these is seasonableness. 
We all know that one of the easiest 
times to close a prospect is just before 
his age changes. Many underwriters 
make a specialty of trying to close busi- 
ness then. Another condition which aids 
in closing sales is when the prospect 
has an unusual surplus of funds. It is 
always easier to sell a man something 
when he is prosperous than when he is 
not. If any proof be needed of this, 
it is demonstrated by the fact that more 
life insurance is written during years of 
general business prosperity than other- 
wise. Most men in business have more 
funds at certain seasons of the year than 
at others. These should be observed 
and followed up accordingly. 

In late years, many firms have in- 
augurated the custom of paying their 
employes a bonus in addition to the 
regular salary. The recipient of these 
bonuses offer a splendid field to culti- 
vate when they receive them. The same 
is true among those who receive divi- 
dends from their investments. Secur- 
ity salesmen watch this carefully and 
increase their sales as a result. There 
is no reason why much of interest funds 
which constantly go back into more se- 
curities could not be diverted into life 
insurance. This is an exceptionally good 
lead. 


Other Conditions Make 

Prospects Susceptible 

Numerous other conditions and occa- 
sions make prospects more susceptible 
to buying life insurance, such as when 








a contractor secures a big job; after a 
| Berson has severe illness or accident; 

after marriages, births, etc. In _ this 
| group also deaths are important fac- 


tors. When a close friend or relative of 
a prospect dies, especially if he is young 
or middle aged, that is a good time to | 
try to close him. 

It is a good time to see a man when 
he meets with financial reverses. He 
may not be a good prospect for a regu- 
lar policy, but it will be a real service 
to sell him at least term insurance to 
protect his dependents and creditors. 
There will be a good chance to convert 
this when he recovers his financial foot- 
ing. 

Experienced underwriters all 
these things, but many fail 
talize their knowledge and opportuni- 
ties. Seeking prospects at propitious 
times eliminates much sales friction. 


know 


This Agent Learned 
to “Do It Now” 


A friend of mine for years wrote from 
$200,000 to $300,000 annually, then some- 
thing happened and ever since he has 
written over $1,000,000 a year. This is 
what happened: In talking with a 
wholesale merchant one day he-reached 
the point where the prospect said he 
would take a policy “later.” This was 
the blank wall which he had been up 
against many times before and at which 
he usually quit for the time being, fig- 
uring that he had got as far as he could 


to capi- | 


and that he had better return at some 
later date. 

In this particular instance, however, 
he told the prospect he would be glad 
to call again, but while they were both 
together he wanted to explain a certain 
proposition in detail so he could have it 
in mind and could buy it when he got 
ready. This threw the prospect off his 
guard and my friend proceeded to figure 
out a special proposal and show what 
it would do, what deposits it would re- 
quire, etc. The prospect became so in- 
terested in it that when the salesman 
finally began making out the applica- 
tion to see if the doctor would O. K. 
| him for such a proposition, he said noth- 
ing further about delaying, but signed 
up for a large policy. 

This taught the salesman a remark- 
able lesson which has proved extremely 
| profitable to him ever since. You can 
profit by it also. You encounter many 
of these blank walls in your work, but 
usually they are merely “stalls.” The 
prospect is interested but not fully sold 
and fences for time to think it over. 
When you encounter what appears to be 
a blank wall, try to remove it by out- 
witting the prospect and taking him 
off his guard. If you can thereby ex- 
tend the interview your chances for sell- 
ing him are good if he is really inter- 
ested, 











WOMAN AGENT GIVES 


ON “PROTECTION FOR THE FAMILY” 


RADIO ADDRESS 














NDER the title of “Protection for 
| the Family,” Miss Mary F. Shea, 

a leading producer of the Great 
Republic Life, who will be remembered 
as one of the participants in the sales 
demonstration at the Life Underwriters’ 
Convention at Los Angeles last year, 
and well known to radioland as “Maggie 
O’Shea, the blarney girl of KHJ, the 
‘Times,’ Los Angeles,” broadcasted the 
following address a few weeks ago from 
KFPG studio in that city: 

“Wives and mothers, it is to you I 
am talking and I am going to present 
to you a few facts that will help you 
to decide whether or not your husbands 
and the fathers of your children have 
sufficient insurance to protect your fu- 
ture and the future of your family. 


Three Principal Reasons 


“Men insure for three principal rea- 
sons—to protect their wives, their chijl- 
dren and their own old age. Life 
insurance is a systematic savings ac- 


count but it also has_ the advantage 
of creating an immediate reserve in 
substantial benefits for use in an 


emergency, of considerably larger pro- 
portions than the amount of savings 
involved. Life insurance is founded 
upon a scientific basis and is the most 
efficiently organized, solidly established, 
and carefully conducted financial insti- 
tution that exists, and above all, friends, 
it is the most beneficent plan of protec- 
tion from the hazards of life that the 
human mind has evolved. 


Protects “Sunset Days” 


“Think what it means to a life under- 
writer to come into the home of sorrow, 
from which the best husband and the 
dearest daddy in the world has been 
called away and to be able to deliver to 
that bereaved family a check that will 





replace and continue the income that 





daddy had provided. Think what it 
means to the dear old couple finishing 
out the sunset days of their life together 
in quiet, comfortable happiness, free 
from dependence upon relatives or upon 
sons and daughters who have grown to 
maturity, have married and now have 
homes and children of their own. This 
financial independence has been made 
possible by the few cents systematically 
and daily saved during the constructive 
days and years of earlier life and in- 
vested in a life insurance policy that 
became an endowment in their old age. 


Gives Pathetic Pieture 


“Surely, that is a more beautiful pic- 
ture than to think of poor old daddy 
living out his declining years as a 
watchman, a janitor or a telegraph mes- 
senger. This calls to mind a pathetic 
incident in my experience which oc- 
curred a few days ago. Our office is on 
the 13th floor of the Great Republic 
Life building, and this day on leaving 
the office I had to walk down because 
the current was off and the elevators 
temporarly out of commission. Just 
as I reached the 11th floor I met an 
old man in his late 60’s trudging up to 
the 13th floor to deliver a telegram. My 
heart ached at this sight and I felt that 
doubtless he, like so many of the young 
men I talk to, in the days of his young 
manhood was confident that he would 
not have to work or be dependent upon 
others in his old age. 


Apply 10 Percent of Income 


“You are perhaps all familiar with the 
story told in the Bible of Pharaoh's 
dream, its interpretation by Joseph and 
the manner in which, under his direc- 
tion, the Egyptians prepared for the 
seven lean years of famine which were 
later experienced by laying aside each 
year one-fifth of the grain produced 
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during the seven fat years which pre- 
ceded the famine. 

“Now, if the people of Egypt found it 
no hardship to reserve each year for 
seven years one-fifth, or 20 percent, of 
their annual income for insurance for 
a similar period, surely the heads ot 
families in American homes should be 
able to apply 10 percent of their income 
to the protection represented by life 
insurance. Money invested in life in- 
surance is not an expense but an ap- 
plication of the principles of thrift and 
protection combined. There is no cost 
to insurance to those who possess it, 
but to those families who are without 
its benefits:in their hour of need there 
is a cost paid by the widows and or- 
phans which finds expression in bitter 
tears, heartaches, hunger and want, to- 
gether with lack of proper education 
of the children, who frequently in such 
cases are compelled by distressing cir- 
cumstances to work in helping to a, 
port the family at ages when they should 
be gaining knowledge in schools and 
colleges. : 

“If a man allows his family $100 a 
month for living expenses, it would 
require $20,000 invested at 6 percent 
interest to replace the earning power 
represented by this allowance. Five or 
ten thousand dollars in a lump sum may 
seem a large amount of money, but 
when you realize that this sum securely 
invested will yield a return of only 6 
or 7 percent, you will readily under- 
stand how inadequate it is to provide 
an income sufficient to maintain the 
home. 

“Mothers, when your little ones have 
said their prayers tonight and you have 
tucked them into bed, sit down and 
talk this all-important subject over with 
your husband and urge him to act with- 
out delay if you find that you and your 
children are not fully protected. Now 
is the time to do this. Tomorrow may 
be too late. If you have a friend en- 
gaged in the business of life insurance 
communicate with him upon the sub- 
ject; if not, then phone or call upon 





some company or general agency and 
request the information desired. All 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
are equally safe and sound.” 


FIREWORKS DISPLAY 
BY COMMISSIONERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


urging him to vote for Mr. McCulloch. 
On receipt of this telegram he said that 
he grew very angry and switched to 
Mr. Kendrick. Mr. Moore said that 
when the Insurance Commissioners 
Convention is controlled by the insur- 
ance interests its efficiency is vitally 
affected and that he was very much 
opposed to any meddling or electioneer- 
ing for those outside of the organiza- 
tion. 


Opposed to Electioneering 


Mr. Conn said that the convention 
should go on record as being opposed to 
any sort of electioneering or lobbying 
by insurance men or organizations. He 
said that the public should know that 
the Insurance Commissioners Conven- 
tion elected its own officers without out- 
side pressure. 

Mr. Ireland further said that he was 
in accord with Mr. Monk’s idea but did 
not relish the implication that his side 
was being influenced by outside inter- 
ests. He said that if anyone had the 
idea that the election was a one-sided 
affair he was mistaken. He said that 
he held in his hand a telegram which 
he had received and one which the Cali- 
fornia commissioner had received about 
a presidential candidate. Mr. Ireland 
did not indicate who sent these tele- 
grams. Commissioner Wells of Min- 
nesota said that he had received a tele- 
gram from a company in his state urg- 
ing him to vote for a certain man but 
did not mention names. He further de- 
clared that his vote for Mr. McCulloch 
was a protest against the tactics which 
he had seen displayed at the convention. 

Evidently the election down the line 





showed a sharp demarcation of the in- 
terests that were supporting Mr. Ken- 
drick and Mr. McCulloch. Thomas M. 
Henry of Mississippi defeated Stacey 
W. Wade of South Carolina by 18 to 13, 
the Kendrick votes going to Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Ireland put in nomination mem- 
bers of the executive committee. Among 
these were Superintendent Beha of New 
York, Commissioner Wells of Minne- 
sota and Commissioner Dunham of 
Connecticut. Mr. Beha immediately 
rose and declined the nomination: He 
said that he was not in sympathy with 
the methods that were being followed. 
Commissioners Wells and Dunham also 
declined the nomination on the same 
ground that Mr. Beha expressed. Com- 
missioner Caldwell of Tennessee and 
some others urged these to reconsider 
their declination, become members of 
the executive committee and work for 
the good of the organization. Their 
appeals had no effect. 

Those who supported Mr. McCulloch 
evidently were peeved at what they 
claim was the pre-convention elec- 
tioneering on part of some companies 
favoring Mr. Kendrick. It was charged 
that some of the Iowa company officials 
had been very active in his behalf and 
had endeavored to line up companies in 
different states for him and through 
them tke insurance commissioners. 


NEWS AND ACTIVITIES OF 
THE LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 

Pacific Mutual auditorium which was at- 

tended by approximately 200 members 

and guests. .This was the first meeting 
under the administration of President 

Charles E. Bent, of the Travelers, and 

his wide experience in such work with 

other organizations was reflected in the 
admirable manner in which he presided 
during the business session. Twenty- 
seven were elected to membership. 
Alex. Dewar, of the Equitable of New 

York, then offered for consideration a 

life underwriter’s creed which had been 

prepared by President Brent and which 
expressed very clearly and concisely the 





highest principles and ideals for which 











the association stands. Motion for j, 
adoption was unanimously carried, 

The appointment of a grievance cop. 
mittee was announced. It is Composed 
of Samuel McCurdy, New York 
chairman; A. C. Duckett, Northwestern 
Mutual; H. E. Corless, Mutual of Ney 
York; Leo Jennings, Mutual of New You 
and president of the San Pedro brang 
association, and President John Ww. Estes 
of the Santa Ana association. 

The first speaker introduced wa 
Walter Strong, the well known food «&. 
pert, whose topic was, “Increasing Per. 
sonal Efficiency Through Right Eating” 
Mr. Strong’s remarks were very interest. 
ing and were well received, 

Ransom Stephens, educational directo 
of the Farmers and Bankers Life of 
Wichita, Kan., delivered an inspiring 
address on “The Master Salesman.” 

An entirely new committee has just 
been appointed by President Pierce. } 
is known as the welcome-to-arrivals 
committee whose duty it is to keep in 
touch with every newcomer entering the 
life insurance business in this city. 


* * * 













Gary, Ind—The Gary association {s 
planning for the observance in Gary of 
“National Life Insurance Week,” begin- 
ning Oct. 4. Many of the ministers will 
preach sermons on the subject of insur. 
ance. The association has completed ar- 
rangements to sponsor a play, “Th 
Heart of the Estate,” to be given by the 
Hawkins-Ball stock company at the Gary 
theater. 












* * * 






Cincinnati, 0.—W. B. Burruss gave his 
famous lecture on “Shakespeare as a 
Salesman” before the Cincinnati associa- 
tion Thursday. Members were invited to 
bring their wives along. Many of the 
Cincinnati members have heard the lec- 
ture many times but never lose an op- 
portunity to hear it again. 


* * * 








Philadelphia, Pa.— Preparations are 
going on apace for the first autumn 
meeting of the Philadelphia Association 
at the Bellevue-Stratford hotel Oct, & 
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Speakers are being secured by a com- Hi 





mittee of which James M. Blake, Masse- Go 
chusetts Mutual, is chairman. Frederick seal 





G. Pierce will preside, assisted by Fred- . 
erick G. Woodworth, chairman of the ha 
executive committee. 








ence as to character. 


FIFTY-THREE MILLION OF 


MANAGER WANTED 


for Territory in Indiana 


LAFAYETTE- TERRE HAUTE - KOKOMO- CONNERSVILLE - JEFFERSONVILLE - VENCENNES 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Or we will give direct District Agency Contract 
in smaller cities where we are not represented. 


A splendid opportunity to earn good money from the beginning. Special under 40 years and furnish refer- 


Every possible help will be given to develop a profitable organization. 


The outlook in Indiana is for an extended prosperity. A “Bumper Corn Crop” and increased activity in other 
lines means good business for the aggressive Life Insurance Man. 


Write or apply to Frank P. Manly, President, or Joe C. Caperton, Agency Manager 


The Indianapolis Life 


Insurance 


Company 


Indianapolis 


CONTRACT DIRECT WITH HOME OFFICE 
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Convention Headquarters, 
: - Orpheum Theater, 
gp Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 29. 
we [)SILADELPHIA won out for the 1926 
. convention of the National Associa- 
eee tion of Life Underwriters in the con- 
Frederick Maeest Waged at the annual meeting of the 
by Fred- executive committee yesterday. While 
in of the M@inal action as to the meeting place will 
be taken by the board of trustees, there 
—— considered to be practically no chance 





hat it will overturn the recommenda- 
ion made by the executive committee. 

It is understood, however, that some 
bf the members of the board of trus- 
ees rather resented any action being 
taken by the executive committee and 
very lively controversy developed 
over the question of whether the ex- 
ecutive committee had any right to 
make a selection. 

No definite action was taken in re- 
gard to the dates for the meeting, al- 
though it was decided that the dates 
should be so selected as not to conflict 
with those chosen for the meeting of 
the American Bankers’ Association, as 
ls the case this year. With the increas- 
~ interest in the subject of coopera- 
jon between life insurance and trust 
a it was felt that such a con- 
— n dates was decidedly unfortunate. 

€ fact that the convention dates this 
oh peng oem a Jewish holiday also 
~ some complications, which it was 
ecided to avoid in the future. 


Three Cities Brought 
Forward for Meeting 


- claims of three cities for the 
anne were presented at the ex- 

ve committee meeting. Memphis 
sible” its official spokesmen Bolling 
the AN E. L. Logden, secretary of 
ro Er Chamber of Commerce. 
tation - represented in the presen- 
Ernest —§ its convention candidacy by 
vhile Owen and H. Wibirt Spence, 
Philaden ed Pierce, president of the 
writ phia Association of Life Under- 
rene spoke for his city. 
ia oe of motions and amendments 
ing pie to the selection of the meet- 
mF cp followed, resulting in such a 
. pentary tangle that it was de- 
- raved it by taking a vote on 
Dhle mee direct. In that ballot Mem- 

> om three votes, Detroit 16 and 

—e 30. As a result Philadelphia 

“ lly declared to be the choice 

executive committee. 


Co. 
erty Over Regional 
cutive Committee Meetings 


Another matter over which quite a 
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lively controversy developed was that 
of holding sectional meetings of the 
national executive committee. The sug- 
gestion presented in the report of 
William A. Searle, assistant to the presi- 
dent, who stated that the trustees were 
desirous of preparing a plan sufficiently 
concrete to form a basis for action by 
the executive committee, contemplated 
the selection of not less than four meet- 
ing places in different sections of the 
country where there would be held meet- 
ings of the executive committee, to take 
the place of the mid-year meeting, here- 
tofore held annually in New York. Each 
of these meetings would include a one- 
day sales congress, preceded by a one- 
day meeting of those members of the 
executive committee living in that sec- 
tion of the country. 

The report of the committee having 
that matter particularly in charge, head- 
ed by J. K. Voshell of Baltimore, which 
was sent in by Mr. Voshell and read at 








the meeting, was, however, quite strong- 
ly adverse to the sectional meeting plan. 


Heated Arguments Presented 
by Advocates and Opponents 


A very general discussion was pre- 
cipitated by the presentation of the two 
reports, with some rather heated argu- 
ments advanced on both sides. The ad- 
vocates of the change contended that 
the present mid-year meetings were as 
a usual thing “not representatively at- 
tended.” They claimed that the section- 
al meetings would bring about partici- 
pation in the deliberations of the execu- 
tive committee by a much greater num- 
ber of its members than was possible 
under the present plan, and that it 
would result in a greater degree of 
democracy in the conduct of association 
affairs 

The opponents on the other hand de- 
clared that it would have a tendency 

( inued on ¢ 17) 







ational Convention Sessions Open 


EDUCATION IS 
TUESDAY TOPIC 


Good Talks Given 
But Don’t Stir Up 
Much Enthusiasm 


President Clegg Receives 
Great Ovation At Opening 
Session 1925 Convention 


Convention Headquarters, 
Orpheum Theater, 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 29. 


HE opening session of the 36th 
+. annual convention of the National 

Association of Life Underwriters 
was unfortunately rather slow and 
heavy. The general theme, “Life Insur- 
ance to Help Education,” did not arouse 
the enthusiasm and interest that was 
expected. The principal speakers gave 
their talks but there was practically no 
general discussion. A reading of the 
program would indicate that the ses- 
sions that are to come will be much 
livelier and will strike a more respon- 
sive chord with most of those in attend- 
ance. 


Theater Well Filled 

For Opening Session 

The big convention is being held in 
the Orpheum Theater. When the first 
session opened at 9 o’clock the main 
floor was about three-fourths filled, 
later was filled entirely and there was 
an overflow in the balcony and boxes. 
It was at the Toronte convention four 
years ago that the National Association 
found that its conventions had become 
so large as to be beyond the capacity 
of the average hotel convention hall. 
Ever since that time the annual gath- 
erings have been held in a theater and 
will undoubtedly have to be in the fu- 
ture because of the crowd of 2,000 or 
more that seeks admission at these 
events each year. 

The usual opening formalities con- 
sumed very little time. The invocation 
was given by the Rt. Rev. Sidney Cat- 
lin Patridge, D. D., bishop of the dio- 
cese of west Missouri. He was fol- 
lowed by A. I. Beach, mayor of Kansas 
City,. who was brief and pleasing in 
his words of welcome. President John 
William Clegg was given a vociferous 
round of applause as he stepped to the 
center of the stage to open the conven- 
tion proper. He announced that all 
sessions would begin promptly on time 
and that it would be necessary to 
carry the program through in a busi- 
ness-like manner in order to accom- 
plish all that was planned. He then 
turned the meeting over to Frank L. 
Jones of Indianapolis, as chairman. Mr. 
Jones presided over the remainder of 
the session. 

As a sort of foundation stone for the 
other speakers to build upon, Chancel- 
lor Ernest H. Lindley of the Univer- 
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sity of Kansas spoke on “Educational 
Needs of America.” 
was somewhat disappointing as it was 
not sufficiently specific to meet the 
ideas of most of those in attendance. 
He discussed the general subject of ed- 
ucational needs, and as he was the only 
man outside of the life insurance bus- 
iness to speak on Tuesday morning, it 
was felt by many that he did not 
clearly grasp the real relation between 
the life insurance business and the edu- 
cational institutions of the country. 

H. P. Gravengaard, manager of sales 
training of the Aetna Life, discussed the 
same topic, spoke entertainingly for 
ten minutes, and was then rapped down 
by the chairman at a time when he was 
in the midst of an interesting argu- 
ment. Before the convention the vari- 
ous session chairmen decided that they 
would not allow any speaker to over- 
lap his time and Mr. Gravengaard was 
the first to feel the effects of this rule. 
Kavanagh Gives Specific 

And Exact Information 


In his talk on “Insurance of Students 
and Alumni for the Benefit of Their 
Alma Mater,” James E. Kavanagh, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, brought to the convention some- 
thing quite practical and exact. He 
told how some 25 campaigns of this 
kind had been carried on, what meth- 
ods were employed and what the results 
had been. President Clegg rounded out 
Mr. Kavanagh's talk with an outline of 
the work that he had done in connec- 
tion with a Philadelphia college. 

Stratford L. Morton of St. Louis car- 
ried on the thread of the story in his 
talk on “College Endowment and Life 
Insurance.” Jay E. Williams of Seattle 
gave the details of the hospital life in- 
surance campaign that was so success- 
ful in Seattle last winter. Paul F. Clark 
of Boston explained the work of his 
agency in insuring the 1923 graduation 
class of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Real Human Appeal in 
Woman Agent’s Address 


There was a real human appeal in 
the talk by Miss Josephine B. Lincoln 
of Oklahoma City, who explained how 
she has persuaded parents to insure 
their children’s future education. She 
was the first woman to talk at the con- 
vention this year. F. W. Ries, Jr., of 
Pittsburgh, who like Miss Lincoln, was 
to have talked on “Guaranteeing the 
Education of the Child by Insuring the 
Parent,” was unable to be present, and 
his ideas on the subject were given by 
Dr. Charles J. Rockwell of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

All of these speakers had good ideas, 
original thoughts and in most cases 
good delivery, but what they had to 


Dr. Lindley’s talk- 


say did not seem to arouse the audience. 

George Graham, vice-president and 
actuary of the Central States Life of 
St. Louis and president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, and Oliver Thur- 
man, agency superintendent of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life and chairman of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers, 
were the last two speakers on. the first 
day. Mr. Thurman spoke on “Your 
Opportunities and Responsibilities” and 
Mr. Graham brought a brief message of 
greeting from the American Life Con- 
vention. 

On Tuesday evening there was a re- 
ception to the delegates, families and 
friends at the new home office build- 
ing of the Kansas City Life, followed by 
a dance. The affair was staged by the 
Kansas City Life, Midland Life, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance and National Fi- 
delity Life. It was largely attended. 
The nominating committee meets at 11 
p. m. following the dance, to decide 
upon a new slate of officers for the com- 
ing year. The nominating committee 
is always composed of one delegate 
from each local association. 





Many Company Meetings 


As is usually the case, a number of 
company conventions were held in Kan- 
sas City during the National Association 
week. Two of the Kansas City com- 
panies, the National Fidelity Life and 
the Kansas City Life, had meetings of 
their production clubs. The Kansas City 
Life had a particularly large meeting, 
with 190 in attendance, comprising both 
general agents and members of the 
$100,000 Club and including 60 women. 

The Federal Life also had a big at- 
tendance at its club meetings. Presi- 
dent Isaac Miller Hamilton and Vice- 
Presidents George Barmore and BE. C. 
Budlong were in attendance from the 
home office in Chicago. The Guaranty 
Life of Davenport also had a get-to- 
gether meeting of its $100,000 Club with 
a good attendance. 

The Pacific Mutual Life had a meet- 
ing of general agents, with about 100 in 
attendance. Home office representa- 
tives included Vice-Presidents Danford 
M. Baker and Arthur C. Parsons and 
Dr. W. W. Beckett, vice-president and 
medical director. 

The west division of the general 
agents association of the New England 
Mutual met Monday, with 35 or 40 mid- 
dle west leaders present. The principal 
addresses were made by Glover S. Hast- 
ings, superintendent of agencies, and 
Edgar C. Fowler of Chicago, president 
of the General Agents’ Association. 

The local office of the Aetna Life 
gave a luncheon Tuesday for the visit- 
ing Aetnaizers, with about 75 in atten- 
dance. W. H. Dallas, superintendent of 


agencies, and H. P. Gravengaard, direc- 
tor of sales training, were the honor 
guests. 





CONFLICT IN DATES 


During the course of his talk James 
E. Kavanagh, vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, commented upon the fact 
that the American Bankers’ Association 
and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters are both holding their con- 
ventions this year at the same time. 
He stated that he had learned that 
there would be no such conflict in dates 
next year for the reason that the lead- 
ers in the banking business had come 
to realize that there were many men 
in their ranks who desired to attend 
the annual gathering of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
that there were also a number of life 
men who saw the wisdom of attending 
the yearly conventions of the bankers. 
Mr. Kavanagh commented on the fact 
that at least 20 trust company execu- 
tives .had decided to attend the life 
convention in Kansas City rather than 
to go to their own convention at Atlan- 
tic City this year. 





RESEARCH BUREAU MEETING 

A meeting of the Life Insurance Re- 
search Bureau will be held Wednesday 
at the home office of the National Fideli- 
ty Life. Among the company executives 
expected to be in attendance are 
Charles Hommeyer of the Union Central, 
A. L. Mitchell of the Canada Life, Oliver 
Thurman of the Mutual Benefit Life, M. 
Albert Linton of the Provident Mutual 
Life, W. J. Arnett of the Volunteer State 
Life, Philip Burnet of the Continental 
Life of Delaware, K. A, Luther of the 
Aetna Life, E. D. Lacy of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life and Ralph H. Rice of the 
National Fidelity. John M. Holcombe, 
Jr., manager of the bureau, will be in 
charge of the meeting. 





ENTERTAINMENT FOR LADIES 

For the ladies there was at noon on 
Tuesday a luncheon musical and bridge 
at the Mission Hills Country Club. The 
affair was attended by the wives of a 
number of the delegates, as well as by 
several life insurance women. It was 
remarked by several of the regular at- 
tendance of these national meetings that 
there were fewer “lady agents” in evi- 
dence this year than formerly. 





REGISTRATION DISAPPOINTING 

When the first session began there 
was a registration total of something 
over 1,100 which was very disappointing 
to the convention leaders. The princi- 
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JOHN L. SHUFTF, Cincinnati 
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pal cities of the southwest have sel 
comparatively large delegations to ths 
meeting but the larger cities in th 
east and middle west are not at all ade 
quately represented. There are, for & 
ample, only 25 on hand from Chicago 
which is only a night’s run from Kansas 
City and which has a population d 
3,000,000. Even Detroit, which was mak 
ing an earnest effort to corral the 19% 
meeting, did not send a large contingent 
The registration total is, of course, & 
pected to go up to considerably beyoni 
the 1,100 mark, but it is apparent tha 
the attendance this year is liable to ® 
slimmer than in Los Angeles a year ag0. 





ALUMNI TO MEET 
On Wednesday afternoon there will be 
held in the Muehlebach Hotel a meet 
ing of the alumni of approved life 
surance schools. 





HEADS OF FOUR KANSAS CITY COMPANIES CONVENTION HOSTS 


J. B. REYNOLDS 
President Kansas City Life 





RALPH H. RICE 
President National Fidelity Life 


President Business Men’s Assurance 


DANIEL BOONE, JR. 
President Midland Life 
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nsuring for Benefit of Alma Mater 


E are in the United States 

over 780 colleges and universities, 

tically all of them in need of 

. One-half of the total educa- 

nal bills of these colleges is met by 

students. The other half is pro- 

4“ for by governments, philan- 

and friends. There is, there- 

se, an ever present problem confront- 

the managements of these universi- 

by year as to ways and means 

securing practically 50 per cent of 
budgets. 

If it is possible to devise some method 

means of which the graduating stu- 

is can later on reimburse in whole 


d 


ees 
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J. E. KAVANAGH 
Vice-President Metropolitan Life 


or in part, colleges, a considerable 
lief will be afforded the trustees and 
management who yearly spend much of 
their time and thought on the matter 
of finance. This time and thought 
might better be concentrated on the 
Teal purpose of the colleges—namely, 
the matters of education. 


How Life Insurance 
Can Give Relief 


It is felt by some that life insurance 
may be an instrument through which 
4 large portion of this relief, if not all, 
can be secured. The life insurance 
companies, with their tremendous or- 
fanizations of full-time representatives 
in the field, can possibly be hitched up 
to the institutions of learning in such a 
manner that a large measure of relief 
may very rapidly come to them. 

It is safe to say that the agency 
tanks of the life insurance business is 
the largest sales and collecting machine 
ia the. country, if not in the world. 

is probably not a college gradu- 
ate in the country who is not in almost 
daily touch with the representative of 
some one or other of the life insurance 
companies represented at this confer- 
ence. today. 


Three Methods by Which 
Alumni Can Help 


There are various ways in which the 
May definitely aid their alma 
through the medium of life insur- 
ance, I shall touch on what seem to be 
Principal ways: 
wie of all, students may be willing 
Tame pralns insured in favor of 
» leavin 

erally g the college to pay 
» alumni of a university may 
be Canvassed with a view to having 
individually Pay premiums on 
es, uniform in size, on the endow- 

Plan, in favor of the college. 
» Sraduating classes may be so 
ed and the class spirit played 
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How Students and Alumni of Colleges 
and Universities May Be Approached 


for Endowment Policies for Schools 


By JAMES E. KAVANAGH 
Second Vice-President Metropolitan Life 


up to in such a manner, that practically 
all of them may be willing to take out 
endowment insurance, payable to their 
college. 

As to the first of these three methods, 
I find a record of a Roman Catholic 
institution at Valleyfield, Que., that in 
1900 took out $100,000 of insurance on 
the 20-year endowment plan, on 20 of 
its students for $5,000 each. By 1920 
the college had drawn down a total of 
$105,722, $90,000 of it being matured en- 
dowments, $10,000 death claims and 
$5,000 of dividends, 

Here was a case where the college 
itself financed the payment of these 
premiums, just as a thrifty individual 
would undertake to provide a 20-year 
endowment policy for the benefit of 
himself or family. 


Little Success in 
Reaching All Alumni 


The second method referred to, 
namely, that in which an effort is made 
to reach all the alumni of a university, 
has been tried in several cases, with 
rather indifferent success. 

In the case of one of the colleges 
where there were about 4,000 scattered 
alumni, the campaign resulted in se- 
curing about 250 signatures for less 
than $70,000. The campaign was de- 
signed to bring about $1,000,000 of 
endowment insurance. A Pacific Coast 
college secured the support of 88 
alumni out of 1,100. In another case, 
a graduating class that had been out of 
college five years was thoroughly can- 
vassed, with the result that over half 
the membership signed up. The results 
in each of these cases were disappoint- 
ing and out of all proportion to the ef- 
forts and time spent on the campaign. 
However, on those cases where I have 
been able to get records where gradu- 
ating classes have been organized be- 
fore the students left the colleges, the 
success seems to have been much more 
marked. 


Lapse Ratio Less 
Than 3 Per Cent 


I have records of ten colleges and 
22 graduating classes, representing 
4,000 students, where they have taken 
out over $1,250,000 of insurance, nearly 
all on the 20-year endowment plan. In 
every case, well over 75 per cent of the 
students participated. The first record 
of these 22 graduating classes dates 
back to 1916—the others in increasing 
numbers since that date. Of the 4,097 
policies originally issued, there remain 
today 3,947 in force—a lapse ratio of a 
little less than 3 per cent. A very small 
ratio, indeed! Of course it must be 
remembered that there is still insuffi- 
cient evidence to definitely fix a lapse 
ratio, because only eight of these 22 
cases have as yet been through two or 
more renewals. 


it’s Class Spirit and 

Class Pride That Wins 

It is the class spirit that wins—class 
pride and the close-up view of the alma 
mater and her requirements that pro- 
vides the pull or supplies the urge nec- 
essary to get this almost 100 per cent 
cooperation. 

More and more there seem to be evi- 
dences of determined effort on the part 
of universities and the alumni to 
cement the students of each year into 


a united family. When a young man 
known to be a college graduate from 
a certain university is interviewed, 
almost the first question asked him by 
another college graduate is, not, “What 
did you study?” “What did you spe- 
cialize in?’ “What did you learn?” But 
“What class were you in?” 

Where classes are highly organized, 
active secretaries are maintained and 
annual gatherings take place back at 
the alma mater. Very definite efforts 
to get 100 per cent representation at 
the fifth, tenth, 20th and 25th anni- 
versaries prevail. 


Class Urged to Do 
Something for College 


The class is constantly being urged 
to do something for its college. It 
rarely happens that these classes, par- 
ticularly by the time the 20th anni- 
versary comes around, fail to make a 
very definite contribution in the shape 
of money, buildings or grounds to the 
institution that helped them secure 
their higher education. 

Here is something that the life in- 
surance agent can utilize to the advan- 
tage of the institution, and incidentally 
increase his own self-respect as a con- 
struetive citizen in a community, by 
helping in the matter of higher educa- 
tion, with possibly only slight con- 
sideration for compensation for the 
work involved. 


How College Endowment 
Campaigns Are Conducted 


It may be of interest to outline the 
methods pursued in securing some of 
the various lines of coverage to which 
I refer. 

As to the first method, that of in- 
fluencing a board of trustees or presi- 
dent of a college to undertake through 
their financial machinery to make the 
payment for endowment policies for the 
students, no special advice need be 
given. It is doubtful if this is at all 
ever likely to be a prolific field for 
the securing of insurance contracts for 
the benefit of colleges. Obviously, it 
does not very directly relieve the man- 
agement from the stress involved in 
securing the finances to meet the pre- 
miums year by year. 


Methods Used in 
Approaching Alumni 


As to the manner in which the alumni 
of a university may be approached, the 
method used in two cases may be of 
interest. In one case, there were 700 
members of a class which was gradu- 
ated five years before, and in another 
4,000 alumni—young and old, some of 
whom were graduates and some of 
whom had never graduated. These men 
and women were located all over the 
United States and Canada. The prob- 
lem was to get in touch with these 
people promptly and forcefully. Mass 
psychology was applied. A definite 
date on which applications were to be 
signed all over the country was desig- 
nated well in advance. Weekly prepara- 
tory letters were mailed serially to 
each prospect before. the sign-up day. 
In one case, these letters were sent 
over the signature of the president of 
the class gift committee, pointing out 


to each of the 700 members, that ar- lege. 


a $250 20-year endowment policy in 
favor of the college might be had, with- 
out the necessity of a medical examina- 
tion. All that would be required would 
be the payment of the annual premium 
of approximately $11. This could be 
done, either directly through a repre- 
sentative of the insurance company, or 
through the secretary of the class. 


Definite Date and 
Hour Agreed Upon 
Not only was the date fixed, but a 


definite hour was agreed upon. In one 
case, 2 o’clock in the afternoon was 








ED. 8. VILLMOARE, Kansas City 
Chairman Hotels Committee 


established. Promptly at that hour, 
representatives of the insurance com- 
pany waited upon the alumni in their 
various home towns. Many were urged 
to sign their applications promptly at 
the same hour—3 o'clock. Hundreds 
responded. The class committee had 
in this case been fortunate in sending 
out a type of literature which was ap- 
pealing. This culminated in the send- 
ing out of a doggerel poem, descriptive 
of the efforts they had made to bring 
about this endowment for their alma 
mater. 


The alumni were not to take the 
matter too seriously. There was a 
spirit of levity about the matter, and 
yet enough seriousness to result in 
definite action which has thus far been 
followed by renewals, such as intimated 
earlier in my talk. 

A similar program was pursued for 
the 4,000 alumni of another institution. 
Hundreds of them were waited upon at 
the same hour and same day, but with 
much less success. There was not the 
class spirit; there was not the tie-up 
to the institution that had been so care- 
fully engendered in the class; there 
was not the same psychology to work 
on. 


Graduating Classes 
Offer Best Opportunity 


These experiments when contrasted 
with the success that has attended the 
efforts to have students while in col- 
lege, in their graduating year give 
applications for insurance in favor of 
their college, seem to point. clearly to 
the life underwriters the method which 
is most likely to succeed. 

There is usually a class gift commit- 
tee in every senior class. The gradu- 
ates want to do something for their col- 
Most..of them cannot afford to 


rangements had been made with a well do Much ‘financially, but they can rea- 
known life insurance company whereby sonably contribute toward the payment 
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of a $250 20-year endowment contract. 
The premiums may be paid te the secre- 
tary of the class, but usually are re- 
mitted direct to the insurance company. 
The insurance company, with its 
agency points scattered all over the 
country, can promptly effect the col- 
lecting of premiums year by year. 
There should be arrangements made so 
that any payments not made on due 
date could be promptly reported by the 
insuring company to the secretary of 
the class. He can then make an ap- 
peal, and if need be, pay the premium 





GEORGE GRAHAM 
President American Life Convention 


from the class funds. By cooperation 
of this kind, low lapse ratios have thus 
far been maintained in the few years 
during which this line of business has 
been in force. 
Much More Binding Than 

Ordinary Alumni Pledge 

If a lukewarm son of the University 
of Missouri were to move from Kansas 
City to New Orleans, without reporting 
his journey to the alumni office ar 
Columbia, do you think that the most 
aggressive alumni secretary in the 
world could collect the $10 a year 
pledge that had been reckoned among 
the university’s assets? Don’t you, on 
the other hand, think that this same 
pledge, as an annual premium due a 
far-flung insurance company, would be 
much more liable of payment? The 
obligation to pay an insurance premium 


is, obviously, more binding than any 
promise to pay an alumni office. 
Furthermore, effective home office 


follow-up would undoubtedly have de. 
termined this defaulter’s new resi- 
dence. A personal interview at the 
new address very often renews ardor 
of the possibly indifferent graduate. 


Get Class Organized 
Early in School Year 


It is very important that the class 
be properly organized early in the 
school year. The insurance representa- 
tive should get in touch with the class 
gift committee. Sometimes he may 
have to help organize the committee. 
He should then outline his plans for 
insurance before this committee, set- 
ting forth in detail the insurance pro- 
gram. After he has gotten the ap- 
proval of the committee, he should 
then get the approval of the entire 
class, which should all be under way 
and disposed of before the final exams 
early in June. 

There may appear a practical diffi- 
culty in securing applications from 
graduating classes through possible 
jealousies or over-anxiety on the part 
of representatives of different com- 
panies to secure the business. This has 
been, in part, met in one college in 
the east, Princeton, where thus far the 
insurance has been given each year to 
a different insurance company. On the 
other hand, another college, Rutgers, 
has for four years had its senior class 
take out the insurance with the same 
eompany. 





Possibilities in Bequest 
Insurance fer Colleges 


I have said nothing about bequest 
insurance for colleges. A most excel- 
lent address was delivered before the 
National Life Underwriters’ Association 
on this subject by Edward A. Woods, 
a few years ago at the Detroit conven- 
tion, and I would recommend the read- 
ing of that address by any who are 
desirous of getting accurate informa- 
tion as to the advantages of bequest 
insurance. Here is a medium through 
which very large gifts may be made by 
alumni. 


It is a comparatively easy matter to 
secure the names and addresses of the 
alumni of a college, or of the members 
of any particular class or classes. In 
most large universities there is located 
an alumni secretary. A discriminating 
underwriter can study these names, anu 
then, either through correspondence or 
personal interview, place directly be- 
fore successive alumni the wisdom oi 
making contributions to their alma 
mater through the medium of insur 
ance contracts. In this way large. 
amounts of insurance can be procureau 
through insurance for colleges tl 
through any of the methods thus fai 
outlined. 


Students Who Do Net 
Pay Full Tuition Charge 


When such a_ year-in-and-year-out 
program is set up for every university 
in the country, we as life underwriters, 
will have probably accomplished only 
part ef our duty. Why should we not 
make available to college administra- 
tions our nation-wide machinery in con- 
nection with another of their pressing 
problems? 


Hundreds of boys and girls in this 
country enjoy rather blindly and with- 
out full gratification, I sometimes 
think, the benefit of scholarship funds. 
They do not pay tuition charges—the 
half-cost of their education. Funds of 
various sorts pay, out of principal or 
interest earnings, full or part tuition 
for a great many of our students. 


In fairness to the student, ought not 
every recipient of higher education 
recognize a moral obligation to at least 
pay full tuition charges? It is some 
times held that students ought, at some 
time or other, to pay full educational 
costs, but we will conservatively as- 
sume that standard tuition charges are 
. rightful indebtedness of every stu- 

ent. 


Endowment Insurance 
Makes Future Payment Certain 


Students on scholarship presumably 
cannot pay tuition in cash. How would 
you, a life insurance man, fund a bill 
for certain payment in the future? 
Endowment insurance, most certainly. 


As soon as a freshman is granted a 
scholarship, why not, as a condition of 
the scholarship, write a 20-year endow- 
ment in the amount of the four years 
scholarship, with the scholarship fund 
for beneficiary? 


If necessary. or advisable, I am sure 
our companies will quote on a special 
scholarship endowment policy, carrying 
a very small annual premium for the 
first five years, a higher annual pre- 
mium for the next five years, and a 
higher level premium for the last ten 
years. Such a contract would be a 
minimum tax on the student during his 
undergraduate years and his first year 
out of college, and a moderate charge 
against him until he has established 
himself. 


Education is the bulwark of our 
democracy. Any service life insurance 
men may render will rebound to our 
distinct betterment, both immediate and 
ultimate. Our equipment for service 
is unequaled. With the two rough 
pieces of marble here presented—one 
measured and shaped and the other as 
yet untouched—may we build for our- 
selves enviable monuments of service, 
as we have done elsewhere, on every 
collegiate campus in this country. 









Graham Brings Greetings from ' 
American Life Convention§ Lal 


EORGE GRAHAM, vice-president 

CS and actuary of the Central States 

Life of St. Louis and president of 

the American Life Convention, brought 

greetings from the latter organization. 
He said: 


I deem it a privilege to add a word 
of welcome on behalf of Missouri, out- 
side of Kansas City, and I welcome you 
to Missouri. 


Were there anything less than the 
most friendly ties binding your associ- 
ation and the American Life Conven- 
tion together, I would deem that the 
business which we all represent would 
suffer more serious injury; fortunately, 
there is nothing but the most delight- 
ful harmony, the most complete under- 
standing between the executive and the 
agency department of our business. 
These two offices are complementary to 
one another. Neither can function 
alone. Each is dependent upon the 
other for its success. I like to think of 
the executive and the agency branches 
of our business as representing the sci- 
ence and the art of life insurance. 


Uninspiring but Very 

Necessary Things 

On the executive rests the respon- 
sibility for the skillful and efficient 
management and development of the 
business. He must see to it that the 
funds are safely invested, the policy 
contracts well drafted, saleable in form, 
easily understood, not susceptible of 
misunderstanding, meeting all legal re- 
quirements; premium rates must be 
adequate, yet meet conditions of a bus- 
iness, than which there is none more 
frankly and keenly competitive; risks 
must be skillfully selected, adequate re- 
serves must be maintained and in fact 
the executives must do all of the unin- 
spiring but very necessary things to 
the proper and efficient conduct of the 
affairs of the company. 

On the other hand, the agent must 
have the gift of imagination, ability to 
paint a fascinating word picture, power 
to appeal to the higher senses, quicken 
dull feelings, draw on the emotions, 
arouse instincts, perhaps long dormant, 
instincts of self-respect and manly re- 
sponsibility. These are the arts of 
which the agent must be master and so 
we have the executive and the agent, 
each by himself helpless to perform 
the whole task, but when acting in uni- 
son making of the cold printed words 
and figures of the policy contract a liv- 
ing and inspiring passport to peace of 
mind, contentment and independence. 


Insurance of $13,000,000,000 
In Younger Companies 


Perhaps it will interest you to know 
that the American Life Convention has 
been functioning for some 20 years; it 
has a membership of 137 companies, 
mostly of the south and west and of 
necessity of the younger generation, yet 
it has a total insurance in force of 
$13,000,000,000. Practically all of this 
insurance has been placed on its books 
during the period of the existence of 
the American Life Convention. We rec- 
ognize that this vast volume of busi- 
ness in a very peculiar extent has been 
placed with us through the courage, 
the energy; and the industry of the 
agent. 

The relationship between the policy- 
holder and the company in the eastern 
companies is a good deal more direct 
than is the case with the companies 
which make up the American Life Con- 
vention. We have to rely to a great 
extent on the agent to maintain the 
proper relationship between the policy 
holder and the company; in fact, to 
many of our policy holders the agent is 
the company. It is a matter of consid- 
erable concern to us therefore, that the 
agent shall measure up to these re- 
sponsibilities and we recognize the Na- 
tional Association as a most important 


factor in equipping the agent Worthily 
for these responsibilities. 
Great Driving Power 

For Good in Business 

The National Association of Life pp. 
derwriters is in my opinion one of th 
greatest driving powers for good 
the life insurance business. To its eye. 
lasting credit it meets year after yegr 
holding its conventions, imbued wi 
but one idea, to edueate, to enthys 
and inspire its members to greater uy. 
ficiency in their chosen field of ¢. 
deavor. 

Each year at these meetings a ney 
text book on life insurance is wri. 
ten and an added wealth of experieng 
made available for the underwriter, 

The growth of life insurance in th 
past decade has been phenomenal, ye 
a Jarge part of this increase has bem 
absorbed in the reduced purchasing 
power of the dollar. The averag 
amount per capita of life insurance cy. 
ried by the people of this land is greater 
than any other country, yet it is freely 
admitted that the earning capacity of 
the average provider and producer i 
still woefully underinsured. 


Duty Also to the 
Man Who Is Insured 


It seems to me that our problem t» 
day is not so much to carry the message 
of life insurance to the uninsured » 
to try to convince the man who is ip 
sured, the man who thinks he is ade 
quately insured, how far short he falk 
in the amount of insurance he is carry 
ing and meeting his responsibilities 
and obligations to those dependent » 
on him, 


Your association has long ago pointe 
the way to life income policies, trust 
fund settlements and program life i 
surance. We hear a great deal of th 
saturation point of other businesses; 
whether it is to our credit or not, th 
saturation point in the life insurance 
business is still a long way off. I dout 
very much whether it will ever & 
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reached. It may be that as time goes one | 
on and man continues to progress, ani “ 
higher and broader conceptions of his 
obligations and responsibilities come o@ ly, but 
him, he will require less urging to tung when it 
to life insurance and the service tha creased 
life insurance is prepared to render war peri 
him. 000,000 
It may be that other agencies will bm '%,000,0 
developed for focusing his attention @ Steady ¢ 
life insurance, as the one instrumet! Comps 
available to him to assure the consu® 
mation of his plans, whatever may b+ Durin; 
fall, but I am persuaded that mag there w: 
power will always continue to be the premium 
one most important influence in peg panies f 
suading, cajoling and compelling m@ 000. Bu 
to buy life insurance now. Bacon bs age of t 
said several hundred years ago, ‘! — the payr 
hold every man a debtor to his profes MF did not 
sion.” Debts and obligations should i changes 
met. The obligation that you owe 0M period. 
your profession can at least be re this per 
in part through your service to the quite op 
tional Association, and be very % During 
that everything you contribute to you gm ‘o 1915, 
association will be comreet you ~ — 
and repay you many fold in nr 
efficiency and a greater ability to cam with the 
the message of life insurance to the » od c 
in your care. ried. in 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING — hational 
The very first thing at the 0 per cent 
session this year was congregation MM ance pr 
singing led by Roy Williams of —, 
homa City, who proved to be quite capt Ts t 
ble of causing the crowd to burst e nati 
in song. For many years the Na  eysedl 
Association meetings have been onene € insu 
by community singing. It has di Very Di 
found that this plan has the effect Shower 
waking up the crowd and “getting oe 
on their toes.” In the middle of ~ But 19 
Taesday morning meeting ten misv ture. T 
more for singing was taken 
crowd seemed to enjoy the opport $00, oF 
to relax. premi 
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f Life Uh 
ee. RE variations in the volume of 
0 isa A legal reserve life insurance in 
after year, ferce subjeet to the vagaries of 
ued With national prosperity or is there at work 
Oo enth agreat influence that continues its for- 
rreater ot ward progress despite, rather than be- 
ld of cause of, basic economic changes? 
| “ We are fortunate now in having at 
Zs a ney ae OU disposal scientific studies of the na- 
> is writ tional income upon which to base some 
"Ml very satisfying conclusions in our at- 


tempt to definitely answer this very 
pertinent question. The national income 
in 1909, by the studies of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, was plac- 
ed at $27,000,000,000. It increased slow- 
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ly, but with fair regularity, to 1915, 
when it was $33,000,000,000, then in- 
creased rapidly during the subsequent 
war period to the high point of $74,000,- 
000,000 in 1920, and dropped to $63,- 


s will bee 9,000,000 in 1921. 
aaa Steady Climb in Life 
pment Companies’ Premium Income 
may be During the period of 1909 to 1921, 
hat mtg there was a steady climb of the annual 
> be the Se premium income of legal reserve com- 
in pe Me panies from $565,000,000 to $1,500,000,- 
ing meg 000. But the variations in the percent- 
acon has MH age of the national income devoted to 
ago, ‘lM the payment of life insurance premiums 
s profes did not correspond with the yearly 
hould be #% changes in national income during this 
| owe RE period. On the contrary, the trend of 
e repaid this percentage for several years was 
) the Ne HF quite opposite to the trend of income. 
ory sure During the seven-year period of 1909 
to yor RE to 1915, there was, with one exception, 
to you Rs a8 annual increase in the percentage of 
ncreasl M Premiums to the national income and, 
to cam HH with the exception of one year, an aD- 
to tho# HF nual increase in the amount of the na- 


tional income. At the end of that pe- 
riod, in 1915, there was an increase in 
national income over that for 1909 of 21 
per cent, while the ratio of life insur- 
alee premiums to national income in- 
— 15 per cent. In other words, 
= the period of normal increase of 

national income, a progressively 
sreater proportion of it was invested in 
life insurance. 


Very Different Picture 
Shown from 1916 On 


But 1916 gives us quite a different pic- 
The national income in that year 

00 Violently by over $6,000,000,- 
» Of nearly 20 per cent, while the ratio 
premiums to national income dropped 
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from 2.40 per cent to 2.16 per cent, or 10 
per cent of the 1915 ratio. We were 
then well into the World War period 
with a rapidly mounting national in- 
come. But during this period, 1916 to 
1926, of rising national income the per- 
centage of premiums to national income 
continued materially below that percent- 
age for 1916. (Transactions of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance are not in- 
cluded in this study.) In 1921, the na- 
tional income declined over $11,000,000,- 
000, or 15 per cent, while the ratio of 
premiums to national income during 
that year increased sharply from 1.87 
per cent to 2.45 per cent, or 31 per cent 
of the 1920 ratio. Thus we see that in 
periods of abnormal economic changes, 
life insurance results, as measured by 
the premium income, do not follow the 
normal indications of such changes. 


Did Not Keep Pace 
During the War Period 


During the war period, with its ac- 
companying unprecedented economic 
changes, the volume of premiums grew 
rapidly, but not apace with growth of 
the national income. Then we marveled 
at the rapid increase in the volume of 
insurance. Now we see that the busi- 
ness of life insurance did not keep 
abreast of the growth of national in- 
come. 

But we have great comfort in the re- 
sults of 1921, when the volume of prem- 
iums increased and when the percentage 
of premiums to national income made a 
marked increase, this despite the fact 
of an accompanying precipitate decline 
in the national income. 


Three Questions Submitted 
As Test of Facts Shown 


What conclusions may we draw from 
these facts? For the test, we submit 
three questions, viz: 

1. Was the decline in the percent- 
age of premiums to national income 
in the period of 1916 to 1920 because 
the margin of income above actual 
necessities did not keep pace with 
the growth of income? 

2. Was this decline because of a 
temporary setback in the public ap- 
preciation of the value of life in- 
surance? 

3. Or was it because of the fact 
that life insurance is sold, not 
bought, and because the effective 
activity of the sales forces could not 
be increased as rapidly as the 
growth of the national income? 


Ratio of Premiums to 

National Income Declared 

A negative answer to the first ques- 
tion is supported by a study of the per 
capita income of those gainfully em- 
ployed, when stated in terms of 1913 
dollars, from 1916 to 1920. That income 
was $919 in 1916 and $907 in 1920, or a 
decrease of 1.3 per cent in the income, 
stated in terms of 1913 dollars, of 1920 
as compared with 1916. The percentage 
of the national income paid for life in- 
surance in 1916 was 2.16, while for 1920 
is was 1.87, or a decrease of 13 per cent 
in the ratio of premiums to national in- 
come for 1920 as compared with 1916. 
That is, the decline in the ratio of prem- 
iums to national income for 1916 as com- 
pared with 1920 was nearly ten times 
the decline in relative value of the in- 
come of those gainfully employed for 
the two years. 

Those of us who recall the great pub- 
lic interest in life insurance accompany- 
ing the government insurance scheme 


for the army and navy will immediately 
answer the second question in the nega- 
tive. 


Influence of Constantly 
Increasing Effectiveness 


In answering the third question, we 
reach a satisfying conclusion. That 
changes in the total volume of life in- 
surance do not follow in immediate 
response to basic economic changes is 
also apparent. That there is at work an 
influence of constantly increasing ef- 
fectiveness is demonstrated by the fact 
that the ratio of life insurance prem- 
iums to national income increased from 
2.09 per cent in 1909 to 2.45 per cent in 
1921. Im the light of these results over 
so long a period of time, is it not dem- 
onstrated beyond question that the pur- 
chases of life insurance bear a more di- 
rect relation to the educational and sell- 
ing activities of the companies and mem- 
bers of this great organization than to 
the changes in economic conditions? 
The facts appear to positively demon- 
strate an affirmative answer. While 
the rise in national income was accom- 
panied by a decrease in the percentage 
of national income devoted to insurance, 
probably due to inability to expand the 
sales force apace with the growth of 
national income, we should take great 
pride in the fact that the sudden drop 
in the national income from 1920 to 
1921 was accompanied by the largest 
yearly percentage of increase for the 
entire period under observation in the 
ratio of life insurance premiums to na- 
tional income. 


Gains Held in Face 
of Adverse Influences 


Thus, during the period of unprece- 
dented prosperity, the business of life 
insurance, while not completely respond- 
ing to these conditions, still made what 
would have been great gains under more 
normal conditions, but these gains were 
held against the adverse influence of a 
decline of national income. In the light 
of post-war experience, we are Jed to the 
conclusion that the course of life insur- 
ance has been more nearly that which 
we should have sought had we been able 
to foretell with unerring accuracy the 
events to follow in the wake of the 
rapidly increasing national income of 
the years 1916 to 1920. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that it is for the ul- 
timate good of the institution that the 
volume of life insurance should not grow 
in immediate response to unusual up 
ward swings of income and prosperity, 
nor suffer a set-back with the decline of 
prosperity. It is preferable that life in- 
surance should respond, as it always 
has, to influences of continuous and in- 
creasing efficiency so that a position 
once attained may be held even against 
adverse conditions. 


Considered in Terms of 
Amount of Protection 


We have been studying life insurance 
from the standpoint of the amount paid 
in premiums. Now let us consider it 
in terms of the amount of protection. 
The national income from 1909 to 1921 
increased 131 per cent, while the per 
capita of legal reserve life insurance in 
force to the entire population of the 
United States increased 156 per cent. But 
our enthusiasm is somewhat dampen- 
ed when we consider the results in com- 
parative purchasing power of the dollar 
—the real test of progress. Using the 
index figures of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, we find the per 


Life Insurance and Economic Changes 


Progress Made in Protection of American People Not 
Dependent on General Financial Condition of Nation 


capita insurance in force in 1909, in 
terms of the 1913 dollar, to be $141.95, 
while by 1921 it had increased, again 
speaking in terms of the 1913 dollar, to 
$200.78, an increase of only 41 per cent 
in the per capita insurance in ferce, in 
terms of the 1913 dollar, against an in- 
crease of 156 per cent in terms of the 
eurrent dollar. 


Per Capita Insurance 
Compared with Income 


A more reliable index of insurance 
progress is furnished by the comparison 
of the insurance in force per capita to 
those gainfully employed with their per 
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capita income. In terms of the 1913 
dollar, the income of those gainfully 
employed was $823 in 1909 and $887 in 
1921, an increase of 7.8 per cent. The 
insurance in force per capita to those 
gainfully employed in 1909 was $379.25 
and $536.71 in 1921, (in terms of the 
1913 dollar) an increase of 42 per cent. 
The buying value of life insurance pro- 
tection, therefore, increased during this 
period nearly six times as fast as the 
increase in the purchasing power of the 
income of those gainfully employed. 
And finally, the per capita income of 
those gafnfully employed in 1921 was 
$1,537, while the insurance in force per 
capita to those gainfully employed was 
$930.43, both in terms of the current 
dollar. That is, insurance per capita to 
those gainfully employed was only 60.5 
per cent of their average annual income. 


Life Insurance Nowhere 
Near Saturation Point 


While it is unfortunate that data is 
not available to permit us to bring these 
studies down to date, yet another fact 
is apparent from these latter figures. 
The total of $64,000,000,000 of legal re- 
serve life insurance in force at the end 
of 1924 is most impressive, and it is evi- 
dent from these studies that life insur- 
ance companies and their representa- 
tives have made substantial forward 
progress in meeting their obligation to 
extend the benefits of life insurance. It 
is also evident, however, that life in- 
surance is nowhere near the saturation 
point when the amount in force per 
capita to those gainfully employed is 
only 60.5 per cent of the average income 
for one year. 

There is before us a great field for 
work ere our mission shall be fulfilled. 
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HE strength of each local body de- 
it pends upon the character and inter- 

est of each individual member just 
as the strength of the National Organi- 
zation in turn rests upon that of each 
local association. It became very clear 
almost at the outset that the new ad- 
ministration should bend its utmost ef- 
forts to bring to all local associations a 
closer, more sympathetic relationship 
and whatever help it could to strength- 
en them in their local endeavors. 


Problems Challenging 
National Organization 


Among others, we found these facts 
challenging us as problems: 

1. A fluctuation in our membership 
total, which reflected directly an almost 
universal annual rise and fall in the 
membership of separate local associa- 
tions for years past. 
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2. Out of a possible underwriting 
strength of 200,000, a membership hov- 
ering under 15,000 (representative, it is 
true, of the best underwriting minds) 
offering a distinct obligation to enlist 
in permanent membership a greater por- 
tion of this larger number. 


3. Lack of intimate knowledge by 
many company officials, insurance com- 
missioners and our own men s of 
what the national and our local asso- 
ciations have done and are doing for 
legal reserve life insurance, and for 
all interested therein. 


4. The absence of a unified cooper- 
ation of the various underwriting mem- 
bers in different parts of the country 
thereby limiting the effectiveness of the 
national body. 

5. The need for increased revenue 
in the local associations to meet the 
increased obligations and opportunities 
for service to the members. 


Lack of Contacts 
Called a Weakness 


One organization weakness seemed to 
me to be in the absence of a personal 
vital contact between the national and 
local associations. It was evident this 
could not be effectively supplied by the 
president who changes every year. A 
casual visit of a new president is good 
as far as it goes, but the effect in most 
instances is not permanent, and if it 
were possible to visit our 160 associa- 
tions it would, I believe, give only a 
temporarily beneficial effect. To ad- 
minister properly your affairs, it is ab- 
solutely essential for your president to 
visit some associations both large and 
small and obtain first-hand information 


President's Report on Work of Yea 
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Yet that is not lanta, Ga., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., 
Burlington, Vt.*, Camden, N. J., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati, O., 
Cleveland, O., Columbus, O., Denver, 
Colo., Des Moines, Ia., Detroit, Mich., 


by personal contact. 
enough. 

Scientific organization knowledge can- 
not be expected of life underwriters. 
To secure the services, therefore, of a 


man who could devote all of his time Hartford, Conn.*, Indianapolis, Ind., 
in making favorable contacts and who Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Man- 
had organizing ability, took about two chester, N. H.*, Minneapolis, Minn., 


months and, finally, I believe we are 
most fortunate to have obtained William 
A. Searle, who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of organization work in all of its 
phases. As Mr. Searle meets us in our 
own communities and becomes more 
familiar with our work and aspirations 
and better known to us personally, his 
services will be increasingly effective. 


Personal Contacts with 
Company Officials 


It is also essential to have more sym- 
pathetic relations with our company 
officials, to get their viewpoints and to 
endeavor to impress them with the fact 
that our educational and cooperative 
efforts are making their problems easier 
by uplifting both underwriters and their 
practices. The attitude of company of- 
ficials toward my administration has 
been most cordial and they have help- 
fully evidenced it in various ways. 

I would be ungrateful if I did not 
acknowledge with my thanks the very 
cordial spirit and the fair and helpful 
publicity given the national association 
during my administration by the insur- 
ance press. It is a matter of encour- 
agement also to note a growing attitude 
of some of our daily newspapers to 
give regular space and thoughtful treat- 
ment to life insurance subjects. 


Newark, N. J., New Orleans, La., New 
York, N. Y., Omaha, Neb., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Portland, Me.*, Providence, R. L., 
Richmond, Va., South Bend, Ind., Spring- 
field, Mass., St. Paul, Minn., Syracuse, 
N. Y.*, Trenton, N. J., Washington, D. 
C., Wilmington, Del., Worcester, Mass. 


*State Meetings. 


It was also a real pleasure as well as 
a privilege to accept on your behalf 
invitations to address the following or- 
ganizations: Oct. 15-17, American Life 
Convention at New Orleans; Nov. 11-12, 
Association of Life Agency Officers at 
Chicago; Dec. 11-12, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents at New York 
City. The officials and members of 
these organizations were most cordial 
and sympathetic. 


Effect of Local 
Association Work 


Where local associations were strong 
through a fine spirit of cooperation 
and helpfulness, I found no cause for 
complaint of either the personnel or 
practices of underwriters; but I heard 
a great deal of criticism of both, where 
cooperation was lacking and associa- 
tions were weak. 

In most associations a few generous 
and far-seeing underwriters give of their 
time and means unstintedly. They 
should not be called upon to do this, 
but we should work for a more general 
membership participation. Members of 
local associations should not expect too 
much from their officials until they pro- 
vide them with funds to arrange inter- 
esting meetings and otherwise provide 
informative and inspiring matter. 

Monthly meetings should be held and 
if all of our local associations could 
plan to hold these on the same day of 
each month, it would make us all feel 
more united. 


Membership Increased 
During the Past Year 


We have increased promisingly dur- 
ing the past year, both in number of 
members and in number of associations. 
It is being demonstrated that when prop- 
erly financed, the small organization 
can do just as effective work locally as 
one in our larger communities. The 
coming year should see a score of new 
associations organized in communities 
where 25 or more underwriters operate. 
State associations should be organized 
to consider properly state legislation by 
working unitedly with the various state 
insurance departments for the better- 
ment of state laws. 

Financially, your association was 
never better off. The increased work in 
mind for this year is planned safely 
within- our budget figures. As our in- 
Wdme increases, we should continually 
enlarge our usefulness. You are to be 
congratulated upon having so able and 
conscientious a treasurer as Robert L. 
Jones. ' 

Your trustees have thoughtfully and 
carefully considered all questions and 
arrived at their decisions solely in the 
interest of our further development. 
Without mentioning their names specifi- 
cally, the chairmen and members of 
your various committees have served 
loyally and faithfully. 

It is with‘a keen sense of loss that 
we are compelled to record the death of 
Charles Jerome Edwards, twice presi- 
dent of your National Association, and 
William M. Wood, a former treasurer, 
both of whom gave generously of their 
time and means in its interests. 


President’s Visits to 
Local Associations 


It is a regret that I could not visit all 
of our local associations, but especially 
those which invited me. It would, how- 
ever, have meant more than three visits 
in each week of the year, and more im- 
portant work of the association would 
have suffered. It was, however, a real 
pleasure to attend meetings and con- 
gresses and to meet so many of our 
members in the following cities: At- 


Increased Dues Needed 
in Local Associations 


Realizing the need for more revenue, 
it was but natural that your trustees 
should suggest an increase in dues to 
local bodies. Many associations are in- 
creasing their dues, and their augment- 
ed activities and strength show good re- 
sults from the increased income and in- 
terest. 

Until these increases began to take 
effect the average annual dues in all as- 
sociations were $5.99 per member. We 
were losing the effectiveness in our 
local organizations because they were 
inadequately financed. The possibility 
of making our associations a power in 
our communities was being lost. It is 
impossible for a local association to do 
effective work with any continuity un- 
less it is properly financed. This makes 
it incumbent upon every local associa- 
tion to take steps to increase its dues 
to a point where they become a real in- 
vestment, and then make the invest- 
ment pay dividends. Where a man’s 
money is, there will be his interest. 


Association Elections 
and Fiscal Years 


Bulletin service has been inaugurated 
by the National Association to convey 
periodically important information and 
suggestions to all local officials with the 
hope of united action. 

It is gratifying to note the number of 
local associations which are making their 
election of officers and fiscal years con- 









form to the suggestion of the Nati 
Association—election of officers in J 
of each year while the financiaj 

ryns January to January. This >. 
tice should become universal jn |g. 
associations. 


Our larger associations are employ; 
paid secretaries and are consider 
local headquarters where insuranes } 
braries may be consulted and gener 
information and aid obtained, | , 
hopeful that all companies and 4 
general agents will also establish x 
braries by purchasing our many ergy 
tionally good volumes’ on various Dhase 
of life insurance and its distributi 
and also subscribe to our weekly 
monthly insurance journals. The m 
= we become, the more we w 
read. 



























































































































Common Interest 
Meetings Continued 


I was glad to recommend that { 
common interest meetings inaugurat 
with such success by my predecesgy 
Graham C. Wells, should be continu 
tee | have proved very helpful whe 
used. 


Cooperation With 
Trust Companies 


Under the chairmanship of Edward 
Woods, our very cordial relations wit 
the trust division of the Ameria 
Bankers Association have broadens 
and we should be very grateful for tt 
widespread publicity and cooperatis 
of trust companies which are investi 
thousands of dollars in publicity ad 
cating the purchase of life insv 
We should work more enthusiasticalj 
with these trust companies in helping 
conserve and keep intact the : 
created by life insurance, and othe 
wise. It is thought by some that 
our aim and efforts should be to creat 
estates by life insurance, we should pas 
on to the trust companies the responsi 
bility of preserving the principal the 
of and distributing the income the 
from. We should by all means urge ow 
clients to make wills, and leave the 
property in trust with trust companies 


Director in United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


Legal reserve life insurance companies 
have not been sufficiently united @ 
operatively as an institution, therefor 
life insurance has not been adequately 
represented in our national busines 
organizations, especially the Chamber 
Commerce of the United States. You 
association took the initiative and the 
most active part in working for th 
election of Walton L. Crocker, president 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life, to the 
directorate of that body. A section 
agreement existing prior to Mr. Crock 
er’s candidacy having been announcet, 
took from him the few additional votes 
necessary for his election. Next yea! 
however, we should be represented by# 
director on the national board without 
fail and we should bend every effort & 
wards that accomplishment. 


Sesqui-Centennial 
Insurance Exhibit 


An exceptional opportunity to preset! 
legal reserve life insurance to our 0¥ 
people and also foreign peoples is * 
fered us through the social econ0m! 
division of the Sesqui-Centennial, an ® 
ternational exposition to set forth i 
progress during the 150 years of Ame 
ican independence in our arts, sciences 
and industries. Several companies 
already secured space for which the 
paid at the rate of $5 per square foot 
when the idea of a cooperative edu® 
tional exhibit was conceived. the 

After I had personally consulted 
presidents of the Metropolitan, Pre 
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This Is a Good Company 


(its officers are all ex- 
perienced field men. 


qj They know how to 
help you in a way that 
gets commissions. 











Buy Life Insurance From a Good Company 
Sell Life Insurance For a Good Company 








The Universal | ife [nsurance (Company 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


M. A. NATION, President 
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tial, New York Life, Mutual of New 
York, Equitable, Aetna, Penn Mutual, 
Massachusetts Mutual, New England 
Mutual, Prevident, State Mutual, Phoen- 
ix, Connecticut General, John Hancock, 
Fidelity, Columbian National, Philadel- 
phia, Girard, and vice presidents of the 
Travelers, Mutual Benefit and Connec- 
ticut Mutual, all of whom reacted favor- 
ably to the big idea, it was deemed ad- 
visable to make an effort to secure the 
cooperation of all companies on a pro- 
rated basis. Up to the date of this re- 
port a very generous and hearty response 
has been received, All of our far-seeing 
officials will appreciate its advantages, 
I believe, when they have given care- 
ful consideration to the benefits which 
are sure to result therefrom according 
to the activities of their agency forces 
in the communities from which come 
the visitors to the expesition, and the 
very moderate investment each company 
is called upon to make. 


Educate People and 
Reduce Cost of Insurance 


By keeping this as a purely educa- 
tional effort we shall be granted a free 
site adequate for a worthwhile exhibit. 


STRATFORD L. MORTON, St. Louis 
Connecticut Mutual Life 


To have all companies represented is 
our hope, and to properly plan and con- 
trol the exhibit it is proposed to have 
a committee composed of representa- 
tives of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, the American Life Con- 
vention and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, take charge of all 
matters relating thereto. 

Up to this time, competition has been 
neither very beneficial nor economical 
to the insuring public. I sincerely hope 
that this exhibit may be the beginning 
of a closer relationship between the of- 
ficials of our various companies, with 
the result that the institution of ‘legal 
reserve life insurance will enter upon a 
new era and make greater progress in 
better service, and at a reduced cost, to 
the insuring public than was ever 
thought possible. 


Future Means Fewer 
Underwriters but Better 


By cooperation and not competition 
on the part of officials of our compan- 
ies I believe we shall grow better and 
greater. Emphasis must continually be 
placed upon personal development. In- 
finitesimal differences in rates, terms, 
conditions and values result from ad- 
ministrative ability principally financial, 
selective, actuarial. Our executives as 
well as our underwriters should be train- 
ed. Fewer forms of insurance but bet- 
ter ones, fewer underwriters but more 
of character and ability, will mean 
greater efficiency in placing insurance 
properly and greater conservation by 
prolonging the life of insurance in force. 
Education will be our strength, and the 
sooner the public is better informed and 
more conscientiously treated, the greater 
the strides in adequately protecting its 
life values. 


Life Insurance Endowments to 
Aid Colleges and Universities 


By STRATFORD L. MORTON 


General Agent Connecticut Mutual Life, St. Louis. 


insurance man or woman places life 

insurance to cover specific personal 
or estate needs. Like the men or 
women in other professions they ana- 
lyze their client’s needs and then pre- 
scribe the best means of satisfying 
them. New problems bring new solu- 
tions. 

The two previous speakers have 
shown conclusively the educational 
needs ef America and some of the ways 
that life insurance can be of assistance 
in realizing those needs. Education 
will solve many of the evils of our 
democracy and while it may not be wise 
nor necessary for every boy to have a 
college education, those that are desir- 
ous of such education should find it pos- 
sible of attainment. 

The world war caused a great stimu- 
lus to the demand for a college educa- 
tion and while there are over 600 col- 
leges and universities in America most 
of them are overcrowded. Increased 
demands must bring increased facili- 
ties, greater equipment to those now 
established and new colleges to keep 
pace with the growth in various sec- 
tions and communities. These 600 col- 
leges and universities are mainly of two 
types, those supported by the state and 
those by private endowment. Of these 
600 over 140 possess endowments ex- 
ceeding a million dollars,while five have 
gotten into the big business class with 
funds ranging from thirty to fifty mil- 
lions of dollars. 


[i this year 1925, the professional life 


Need for Endowed Chairs, 
Fellowships and Scholarships 


The majority of this vast endowment 
has been made possible by the gifts and 
bequests of wealthy men. Adequate 
endowments mean adequate facilities 
ard lower tuition charges. Everyone 
knows that no student pays the cost of 
his college education, especially in the 
technical or medical schools where 
large experimental equipment is neces- 
sary; the tuition in many cases covers 
but 10 per cent of the actual cost of 
preparing a student for his degree. Ade- 
quate endowments mean more students, 
better facilities and better college 
chancellors, the latter chosen for their 
scholarship and capacity for leadership 
rather than because of their money 
raising abilities or political qualifica- 
tions in dealing with hostile legisla- 
tures. The need of adequate endow- 
ments is felt among the state institu- 
tions as well as among those privately 
endowed. North Carolina has 13 pro- 
fessorships endowed by the widow of 
Henry Flagler. Large gifts may always 
be used for buildings, but there is just 
as much need for endowed chairs, fel- 
lowships, scholarships and scholarship 
loan funds. Chancellor Hadley of 
Washington University, St. Louis, re- 
cently stated that there was a growing 
danger of class feeling owing to the 
great difficulty experienced by young 
men and women of small means in fin- 
ishing their education. He emphasized 
the need for scholarships and loan 
funds, making the university facilities 
open to rich and poor alike. He says 
“the spreading of light of learning and 
culture are vital to our democracy.” 


Present Day Selling Is 
Question of Budgeting 


In the past life insurance has played 
but a small part in college endowment, 
but, as I have said, changed conditions 
beget new remedies. The world war 
in addition to stimulating a desire for 
education, also stimulated the spirit 
of giving. Every worthy enterprise has 
benefited by this charitable awakening. 


Today, in placing insurance for fam- 


ily or business needs, it is not so much 
a question of selling the idéa as it is a 
question of budgeting. The same is 
true of bequest insurance. As we tell 
the man who should have income in- 
surance: “It isn’t what he leaves at 
death that counts so much as how he 
leaves it,” so we tell the man interested 
in endowing some institution that “it 
isn’t so much what he leaves as how 
much they get that counts.” This is 
well illustrated in the bequests of 
Frick, Eno and Tilden within the past 
few years and more recently the Rec- 
tor bequest of $2,300,000 to DePauw 
University, reduced by over 57 per cent 
because of double inheritance taxes in 
Illinois and Michigan. Many a uni- 
versity has lost needed funds and many 
a man’s desire to benefit his alma mater 
has been defeated by will contests that 
have held the will invalid. Many wills 
made prior to the imposition of large 
inheritance taxes made special bequests 
to various charitable institutions. These 
specific bequests were paid in full and 
the family who it was intended should 
receive the major portion of the estate 
received little or nothing after paying 
taxes and administration costs and ab- 
sorbing shrinkage of estate caused by 
depreciated values. The same has been 
true of charitable institutions as men- 
tioned before, who have received noth- 
ing from the residue of an estate after 
taxes, shrinkage and administration fees 
were taken care of. 


These few instances show the neces- 
sity for a different solution. There are 
comparatively few Carnegies, Rocke- 
fellers, Dukes or Eastmans who can 
make large cash gifts during their life- 
time. Gifts of this nature stimulate the 
example in others, but the fear that 
changed conditions may make these 
funds necessary for the welfare of 
donor’s family or because of the resent- 
ment and almost certain will contest, 
many men are kept from making be- 
quests who would otherwise do so. Once 
given, the gift cannot be recalled. Gifts 
to colleges as a rule are not welcome 
unless in cash. This means a drain on 
the estate. 


Litigation and Uncertainty 
in Bequests by Will 


In the bequests made by will, in ad- 
dition to their uncertainty of fulfill- 
ment due to delay and shrinkage, the 
endless litigation and hard feeling en- 
gendered, in which either the estate or 
college suffers, this method of leaving 
money is complicated and unwieldy. 
Many men who intend to leave funds to 
colleges forget to insert the necessary 
provision in their wills, while such a 
provision is void in many states if made 
within a certain time prior to death. 
In the same way many provisions for 
charitable bequests have been changed 
because of whim or undue influence and 
the charity or college loses its funds. 
No college authority likes to take funds 
from an estate where to do so would 
cause serious embarrassment to the 
estate. 


Some of the Advantages 
Pointed Out 


With the need for a means of char- 
itable expression and with the need that 
a better way be found to do away with 
the difficulties and changed conditions 
of taxation, etc., have brought about 
has come the solution to the difficulty. 
That solution is life insurance. Let us 
see how life insurance placed by pro- 
fessional life insurance men and women 
eliminates all the bad features of the 
gift or the bequest. 


In the first place, it creates after one 


deposit something that did not exig 
fore. It increases the number of doy 
There are in every community, jy 
dreds who will be glad to remep 
their alma mater when they can qj 
by a 2 to 3 per cent payment oy; 
income, knowing that their benefi¢ 
will not begrudge payments from 
come as they would principal from » 
estate, thus eliminating hard fog; 
and possible or probable litigation, 
insurance endowments provide imp 
ate cash, free from delay and shrinks 
caused by taxes, administration 4 
penses, liquidation losses and endj 
litigation. This means increased jnty 
est and income to the college. It at tig 
same time eliminates possibility of yy 
contest by elimination of one of chi 
causes, namely the question of the ty 
tamentary capacity of the donor, as jp 
surance is issued only after physigj 
examination. As a specific policy » 
taken, the failure to make provision 4 
a will for college bequest is prevente, 








BOLLING SIBLEY, Memphis 


however, changed conditions upon the 
part of donor’s family or changed cond: 
tions upon part of college enables ad- 
justment. Paid up and cash values 
give the college an increasing asset if 
the insured is unable to continue his 
premium deposits. Life insurance elim 
nates much undesirable publicity as 
is not subject to probate. The premium 
deposits can be included up to 15 pe 
cent allowable deductions in computing 
donor’s income tax. The loss of 4 
policy as in the case of a lost will doe 
not defeat the bequest to the college. 
As I stated before, to open the field for 
college endowments, see that there is it 
the program of your client a speciit 
provision for college endowment and 
for a specific college need, a new bwit 
ing, a new library, an endowed profe 
sorship, a fellowship, a scholarship, * 
student loan fund. The provision 
this shall be known as the John Doe 
building, library or John Doe endow 
ment, does not interfere with its indt 
sion in an estate program. Fellow 4 
derwriters, let’s paraphrase the florist 
slogan and say it with life ins 

In this manner we can make s 
obligations to our clients and assist 
the underwriting of America’s du® 
tional needs. 
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pal from ¢ W Colonel Yancey, after his retire- 
hard feel ment from the presidency in 
igation. 1816, Thomas Jefferson made this sig- 
Vide immegiM nificant statement: 
nd shrink, “if a nation expects to be ignorant 
Stration gi and free in a state of civilization it 
and end expects what never was and never will 
reased inter. _ 
se. Itatt No type of government has such need 
bility of wa for trained leadership at the top as has 
one of chidf a democracy, and no branch of the pub-. 
n of the t lie service in a democracy is fraught 
lonor, as j with greater opportunity for construc- 
ter physi tive statesmanship than is public edu- 
ic policy 4M cation. By it the next generation is 
Provision gf moulded and the hopes and aspirations 
3 prevented, 





H. P. GRAVENGAARD 
Manager Salex Training, Aetna Life 


and ideals of the next generation are 
formed. The growth of our nation, and 
the extension of the suffrage to more 
and more diverse elements in our popu- 
lation makes an uneducated citizenship 
a public peril. 

To prepare the voters of the future 
well or ill for the responsibilities of 
citizenship and government rests almost 
entirely with the schools of our nation. 
What progress we as a people make in 
national character from generation to 
generation is largely determined by how 
Well the public school has seen national 
needs and been guided by that largeness 
of vision without which but little prog- 
ress in national welfare is ever made. 
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H. P. Gravengaard of Aetna Life 
Points to High Standard Sought 


training camps. How could such men 
make good soldiers? In a modern army 
a soldier must be able to read orders, 
and signs of direction, to say nothing of 
the importance of getting into the spirit 
of the whole thing through the printed 
papers and other printed material. 
These illiterate recruits actually delayed 
military preparation, and so for the 
first time, our nation awoke to the real 
meaning of illiteracy. No nation can 
with safety permit one in thirteen of 
its adult population to be unable to 
read. 


Danger in Element 
of Illiteracy 


This condition must be remedied if 
we are to make our own nation safe 
for democracy. What a tremendous 
power for evil lies latent in so large an 
element of illiteracy. No American citi- 
zen can with safety to our social order 
be merely “Hands and feet to fetch and 
carry.” These people are absolutely un- 
fitted to participate in the complex in- 
dustrial and political life of which they 
now form a part. 

This suggests to me a very important 
need. Our people must be educated, 
and by law every intelligent child 
should be compelled to finish high 
school. This will work no hardship on 
the family for it is a matter of fact that 
only a few of the children that drop out 
of school before the age of 18 do so 
more because of lack of interest than 
because of any other reason. They 
would rather be doing something where 
there is a little money involved, not old 
enough to understand that a common 
school education increases the value of 
a life to the world 3 8/10 times as much 
as if there had been no education; that 
a high school education increases the 
value of a life 23 times as much as if 
there had only been a common schooi 
education and 87 times as much as if 
there had been no education at all; and 
that a college education increases the 
life value 91/3 times as much as if you 
had only had a high school education; 
215 times as much as if you had only a 
common school education, and 817 times 
as much as if you had no edutation at 
all. Of the notables in “Who’s Who” 
out of 10,000 men considered successful 
7,700 have had a college training. 

Even from an economic point of view, 
all studies which have been made as 
to the money value of an education 
have clearly demonstrated the value of 
children staying in school as long as 
possible. 

If this is true then the welfare of the 
nation as well as that of the individual 
demands that allintelligent children be 
compelled to complete a minimum of 
a high school training, and in such 
cases where holding the child to school 
works a hardship on the family, the 
state should compensate the family pro- 
portionately. For this the state will re- 
ceive interest a thousand fold. 


Draft Disclosed Low 
Level of Physical Health 


Another revelation of the war was 
the low level of physical health of our 
people disclosed by the army draft 
medical examinations. In the first draft 
approximately one in four of the young 
men between the ages of 21 and 30—the 
time when a young man should be in 
the prime of physical condition—were 
found to be physically unfit for military 
service. Others who were accepted had 
to be placed in development battalions 
to bring them up to physical standard. 
It is fair to believe that, had our young 
women, between the same ages, been 
called up for important national duty, 
an even larger percentage among them 





would have been rejected. Such tests 
of the natjon’s physical stamina are 
startling, and one can readily under- 
stand that these revelations as to the 
physical incapacity of our young men, 
together with the many recent studies 
of rural and urban health conditions, 
have given a new emphasis to construc- 
tive health work in our schools. Medi- 
cal examinations are now quite common 
in our public schools, but they should be 
extended up the complete ladder of edu- 
cation, from the kindergarten, through 
the grade school and high school and 
up through the universities. But this is 
not enough: We must have compulsory 
physical training throughout the com- 
plete educational ladder. I know we 
have what is called physical culture in 
our schools, but it is absolutely hope- 
less. Not the slightest attention is 
given to an intelligent and systematic, 
gradual and harmonious development 
of the body. It is specialization as far 
as physical development is concerned. 
All movements are of the most indefi- 
nite type, in our sports, games, athletics 
and physical culture, and consequently 
of little corrective influence. 


Swedish Gymnastics Held 
to Be Desirable 


The solution of this most important 
problem is found in Swedish gymnas- 
tics which should be entered on the 
curricula of all our schools. The aim 
of Swedish gymnastics is a systematic, 
gradual and harmonious development of 
the body. All exercises are selected for 
their effects upon the physiological 
functions or bodily posture, with espe- 
cial emphasis on the latter. An effort 
is made to build up the different organs 
in order to make them better fitted for 
their natural functions and for their use 
during daily life. It is kept in mind 
that exercises must have a corrective 
influence. Swedish gymnastics are 
characterized by an arbitrary and min- 
ute classification of exercises, and the 
arrangement of these in a lesson. The 
idea of orderly progression in the use 
of exercises with regard to their physi- 
ological and mechanical difficulty is one 
of the most valuable contributions made 
to modern gymnastic practices. 

Swedish gymnastics, more than any 
other kind of physical activity, give suf- 
ficient guarantee that all the pupils will 
be reached and get the kind of exer- 
cises which they need most—not what 
they like most. Also, the corrective 
influence is the most desirable and most 
important element, and cannot be ob- 
tained by the practice of games and 
sports. 

It has been said, and I believe it to be 
true, that our young folks don’t like dis- 
cipline and order, etc. In as much as 
a certain sense of discipline and order 
is a very valuable quality for the Ameri- 
can citizen, it should be developed, and 
without question Swedish gymnastics is 
a positive power to this end. 

The necessity of insuring the health 
of all young people as the foundation on 
which to build other qualities and abili- 
ties, and the hopelessnes of trying to 
build where the body is weak, ill-nour- 
ished, or uncontrolled is a self-evident 
fact. The children in our schools must 
be taught to seek positive help from the 
body. They must learn to understand 
that bodily exercise is a direct aid, as 
it may be, to intellectual and will train- 
ing. For all the higher forms of bodily 
exercise, says Romanes, are exercises 
even more of the higher brain center 
than of the muscles. I think Browning 
had this in mind when he says in the 
Rabbi Ben Ezra: 

“To men propose this test: 

Thy body at its best, 


Tells Educational Needs of America 
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How far can that project thy soul 
On its lone way?” 


Great Need In America 
for Men Who Think 


A third educational need of America 
is for men who can think. There are 
so few who have the capacity for analy- 
tical thought. This fact has caused 
many an international smile, and been 
deeply humiliating to our nation. 

I have read that the late Professor 
James of Harvard, after years of in- 
vestigation, came to the conclusion that 
the average man used only about one- 
tenth of his brain power. Think of it 
—nine-tenths of the average American's 
brain is a desert waste. Evidently a 
certain gentleman is right when he says 
that the Great American Desert is not 
located in Idaho, Arizona and New 
Mexico, but instead is under the hat of 
the average man. 

Evidently we are a nation of know- 
nothings, we haven't learned to use our 
brains, we have been more interested 
in training the hand than in training 
the mind, we have been more interested 
in making a living than in making a life, 
we've been spending too much time 
thinking about ourselves and conse- 
quently thinking about nothing, we 
haven't been able to solve many of our 
greatest problems because we haven't 
had enough men who could analyze the 
situation and think through to a logical 
conclusion. .We have too many of the 
Effie Cherry type. Effie Cherry, you 
know, is a nationally known ex-actress 
who is running for the office of mayor 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. In outlining her 
platform to a representative of the New 
York “Times” she said in part in dis- 
cussing education and the teaching of 
art in our schools: “What do we want 
to do, have a generation of artists? 
Why, when my sisters and I went to 
school we had none of these highfalu- 
tin ideas sprung on us. We learned 
how to read, write and spell. There 
was no painting or scribbling of pic- 
tures. And we got along just as well. 
I don’t believe in spending so much time 
and money teaching our young people a 
lot of things that will not help them get 
along in the world. Another thing is 
this gymnasium craze. Every school 
now has a big gymnasium. We didn’t 
have them when we were in school. 
And we had much better health than 
the children do nowadays with all their 
physical training.” 

The only thing that’s wrong with 
Miss Cherry is that she never learned 
to think—to visualize results in her 
mind. Because they didn’t have certain 
advantages when she went to school, 
it isn’t necessary now. Such reasoning 
is childish and dangerous to our free 
institutions. The tragedy is that we 
have so many just like her, opinions 
based on ignorance, prejudice and pas- 
sion. 


Emphasizing Material at 
Expense of Cultural 


This a sad situation that calls for a 
remedy, and the solution lies in a re- 
organization of the educational content 
of our school system right from the kin- 
dergarten, up through the high school 
and on through college. Bspecially the 
high school needs attention. We have 
been emphasizing the material at the 
expense of the cultural to an extent 
that is almost tragic. Our boys and 
girls must be taught that it is far better 
to make a life than to make a living. 
Materialism must not be allowed to kill 
the souls of our children. 

The one prime purpose of our school 
system should be social efficiency, civic 
virtue, and character. We must fit our 
young people for a bigger and a better 
life. They must learn to do their own 
thinking, for then only will they be 
masters of their own destinies. To ac- 
complish this end, we must emphasize 
the culfural rather than the practical. 
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The courses of study should be fewer 
and well defined up the whole educa- 
tional ladder, and not until the junior 
year in college should there be any 
freedom of selection. Few know what 
they want before their junior year, and 
not many are sure until after they have 
completed their college course. The 
general practice now is to pick the eas- 
iest courses that can be found. How 
foolish it is to allow a student to enter 
the law school or any other professional 
school after two years of college. No 
professional schools should be open to 
any man or woman who has failed to 
complete the college course satisfac- 
torily. The whole educational ladder, 
kindergarten, grade school, high school, 
and college, should have but one pur- 
pose, the interpretation of life, the 
broadening of the mind, the develop- 
ment of character, and the healthy and 
harmonious development of all the na- 
tures in order that our children may 
better fit into the scheme of life. The 
common man must be raised to those 
higher planes of thinking, feeling and 
social action which the complexity and 
interdependence of life demand. With 
such a purpose in our educational sys- 
tem our children will grow up to enjoy 
a bigger and broader life. America will 
then be safe for democracy, and her 
world leadership will be secure in a 
thorough and sympathetic understand- 
ing of world affairs. 


Surety Company Has 
Text Book on Honesty 


Another educational need in America 
has been particularly emphasized lately 
by the rising tide of crime. It seems of 
late that stories of murder, assault, 
hold-up, robbery, embezzlement, ban- 
ditry, forgery, blackmail, etc., are 
crowding out all other kinds of news 
from our daily papers. The nation is 
gradually awakening to the seriousness 
of this condition and is crying for re- 
lief. So serious is the situation that 
public spirited men have organized a 
“crime commission” which will make a 
study of crime, its causes, and how it 
may be remedied. Specific remedial 
movements have also been initiated of 
late by private interests. One of the 
most interesting is that of the National 
Surety Company, through its “National 
Honesty Campaign.” This company has 
received enthusiastic commendations 
from a least 2,000 city superintendents 
of schools, most of whom wrote that if 
the company would send them material 
for honesty lessons they would have 
their teachers use such lessons in their 
daily classes. In response to this ap- 
peal the company has prepared a text- 
book on practical honesty, and it has 
been placed, free of charge, inthe hands 
of 20,000 public school teachers. This 
undertaking has proved so much worth 
while, that philanthropic men of wealth 
have assisted in its further promotion. 


There is something wrong somewhere 
—and I am inclined to believe that the 
Chicago “Evening Post” as it is quoted 
in the “Literary Digest” of Aug. 14, 
1925, has pointed out the real cause. 
This quotation says in part: “The in- 
creasing complexities of our modern 
civilization and the decreasing effi- 
ciency of those restraints which were 
once found in the home and religion 
are factors tending to the making of 
criminals.” 


Home isn’t What it 
Used to Be 


This is quite true. The home isn’t 
what it use to be, and it never will be. 
Conditions have changed so tremen- 
dously with the industrial revolution 
that the home can never again exert 
that general influence for good which 
it did so remarkably well in earlier 
days. The tragedy of it all is that we 
haven’t been astep of this change and 
seen to it that some other agency was 
prepared to render the same moral in- 
fluence for the younger generation 
which the home was relinquishing. 


No, we must look elsewhere for help 
in solving this great problem. 

The only agency which can solve the 
problem is our public school system, 


Increasing The Representation 


at the National Conventions 
By PAUL F. CLARK 


Second Vice-President, National 


of the National Association of Life 

Underwriters to say something in 
reference to their work of the past year, 
possibly offering suggestions for the fu- 
ture as a result of their activities, I 
should like to say a few words in regard 
to the general subject of the represen- 
tation at our national conventions. 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is an association of the var- 
ious local units, of which there are now 
some 165 throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, and the Na- 
tional convention is, in theory, at least, 
the annual meeting of the delegates from 
these various local associations to dis- 
cuss our problems, transact any business 
that should properly come before the 
national body, and exchange new 
thoughts or plans which may be for the 
common good of all of us. 


A S it is customary for the officers 


Low Percentage of 
Locals Represented 


In plan of organization we do not dif- 
fer materially from other national bod- 
ies representative of other professions, 
trades, etc., but in one particular we, 
up to the present time, have differed 
greatly. If we were to attend the na- 
tional session of the American Bar As- 
sociation, American Medical Society, Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress, Independent 





which is the only agency that reaches 
the great mass of our people. 


The importance of guiding the minds 
of the younger generation during the 
character-forming period is a public 
duty, and a very important public duty 
which has been sadly ignored by our 
school system. The purposeful teaching 
of character is of the utmost importance 
to our children and to the society in 
which they will move. 

Religion as such, of course, cannot be 
taught in our public schools, which are 
supported by all without distinction of 
religion. But we can teach reverence 
for a higher good. It was Roosevelt 
who said, “I only desire that we shall 
not forget that beside the nation’s body 
there is also the nation’s soul.” We can 
teach practical ethics, we can teach the 
difference between right and wrong, 
good and evil; we can implant within 
the minds of our young folks, respect, 
and honesty, and reverence. We not 
only can, but we must, or the very foun- 
dations of our democracy will crumble. 
This is the greatest challenge to our 
public school system. Charles Sumner 
once said, “The true grandeur of human- 
ity is in moral elevation, sustained, en- 
lightened, and decorated by the intel- 
lect of man.” As it is the grandeur of 
humanity in general so it is the gran- 
deur of our nation. 

We have but recently witnessed the 
world’s greatest and most terrible war. 
We are still in the era of reconstruction. 
We are called upon to lay the frame- 
work of a new social organization, and 
as our country called in 1917 she calls 
today. Let us hear that call and re- 
spond, filled with a newer and a nobler 
patriotism, which consists not so much 
in willingness to die for one’s country 
as in willingness to live for one’s coun- 
try. I have faith that there are men 
and women who understand the great 
needs of America today, and that they 
will not fail to do the best they know 
how to the end that our country may 
be a better place to live in. May each 
one of us pledge ourselves to these con- 
structive educational policies and so 
live for our country that it “May be- 
come a vast and a splendid monument, 
not of oppression and terror, but of wis- 
dom, of peace, and of liberty, upon 
which the whole world may gaze with 
admiration forever.” 


Association of Life Underwriters 


Order of Foresters, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers or Association of 
Boot and Shoe Workers, we would find 
that the majority vi the local bodies 
which go to make up these organizations 
were represented at their national ses- 
sions by one or more delegates. 


In fact, I have been interested in this 
matter to such an extent that I have 
made it a point to inquire as to what 
sort of representation is found at the 
national convention of various trade 
bodies, labor organizations, etc, and 
found that representation from the local 
units runs from 75 per cent to 96 per 
cent. 

In our own national conventions, we 
will probably be fortunate in having this 
year, for example, 40 or 50 different lo- 
cal associations represented out of a 
total of 165, in fact the average repre- 
sentation of our local associations at 
national conventions has probably not 
run in excess of 25 per cent or 30 per 
cent. 


Most All Come at 
Their Own Expense 


In most other organizations it will be 
found that the delegate from the local 
association to the national convention 
is sent at the expense of the local, which 
plan has been urged by our National 
Association on many occasions, but there 
are few, if any, delegates here today 
who have been sent at the expense of 
their local association. 


We must secure a better representa- 
tion at our national convention from 
our various local associations and it 
seems to me that there are three ways 
in which this can be accomplished, first, 
delegates to be appointed and their ex- 
penses assumed by the local association; 
secondly, delegates to be appointed and 
their expenses assumed by the various 
agencies, at least the larger agencies 
throughout the country; and third, com- 
pany representatives to be appointed and 
expenses assumed by the company which 
they represent. 


It is probably unnecessary here to say 
that a delegate to a national convention 
representing his local association, his 
agency or his company, will take back 
to the organization which he represents 
new ideas, sales plans and inspiration, 
which will return a profit to the organ- 
ization many, many times in excess of 
the cost involved. 


Increased Dues Would 
Allow Paying Expenses 


For this reason, I could never under- 
stand why every local association was 
not represented at the national conven- 
tion, even if the association’s treasury 
could not muster sufficient funds for 
these expenses. It would seem that 
some members of the association could 
well afford to select the man who could 
best represent them at the national 
meeting to bring back the ideas for 
their benefit which were offered there, 
sharing the delegate’s expenses indi- 
vidually. 

Isn’t the trouble, in part, a resultant 
of the small dues which have been col- 
lected by our local association from its 
membership? 

There is no better argument for an 
increase in dues at this time than that 
such an increase would probably jus- 
tify sending a representative to all na- 
tional conventions who would bring back 
the best material offered there. I hope 
that the association in taking up the 
matter of increasing their dues will al- 
low for such an expenditure. 


Send Delegates at 
Expense of Agency 


The second means of representation, 
before mentioned, namely, that from 
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the larger agencies, is one which | 
think should receive special attentig, 
at this time. We have tried this Plan ip 
our own organization, and if you wy 
pardon me for alluding to our pe: 
experience, I will tell you how it hy 
worked out with us. 

This is the third national convention 
to which delegates have been sent x 
the expense of our agency and I doy 
whether any investment we have eye 
made has yielded a better return. We 
have tried various methods of selection 
in all cases based on a contest but | 
think the one used this year wil] } 
permanent. 

Two separate contests are arranged 
for our two poorest business months 
namely July and August, and for each 


‘of these months every member of the 


organization was given a monthly quot, 
which quota was agreed upon as satis. 
factory between the agency staff and 
agent before the July contest opened, 


Basis of Selection of 
Convention Delegates 


The following award was then of. 
fered: That provided the agency pro 
duced in the months of July and again 
in August an amount of paid-for busi. 
ness in excess of any previous July or 
August, that at the expense of the 
agency a delegate would be selected each 
month to represent us at the national 
convention at Kansas City, all of his 
expenses, including railroad fare, Pull 
man, hotel accomodations, etc., to be as 
sumed by the agency. 


One Agent Had 119 
Chances of Selection 


It might be interesting to add that in 
the months of July and August, ow 
agency exceeded all previous July ani 
August production, and during the 
month of July an agency member broke 
the agency record for one month's pait- 
for-business. In the month of August, 
another member of the organization 
broke the agency record previously 
established in July for the amount of 
paid-for-business in one month. 

In July one of our members had 11) 
tickets in the drawing and was the 
successful delegate. In August one of 
our agents had 81 tickets in the box al 
though he was not the successful dele 
gate, but a man who had 9 tickets drev 
the lucky number and here represents 
us as one of our delegates. 

I am sure Warren Hosmer will no 
mind my mentioning him to Illustrate 
our plan more completely, for his quota 
for the month of July and again in Aug 
ust was $20,000. In July he exceeded his 
quota by $236,000, which entitled him to 
the following—one ticket for having 
paid for his quota and 118 tickets for 
the additional $236,000 of business p-i! 
for. 


Additional Business 
Covers the Expense 


I also am sure that our agency pail 
for enough additional business in the 
months of July and August to justify 
the expense involved on the part of the 
general agents in sending our delegates 
to Kansas City, to say nothing of the 
wonderful benefits which the men wh 
are here to represent us will receive 
and the benefit which our whole orga? 
ization will receive from these men wh? 
will carry back the story of this wor 
derful convention. 

The third plan, as suggested, would 
involve some arrangement whereby com 
panies would offer to send represent 
tives from certain agencies who & 
ceeded quotas which were allotted to 
them or achieved some other unusu# 
record which should be rewarded. 

There are various organizations 
up of company officials such as i 
Life Presidents’ Association, 
Officers’ Association, etc., and It 
without doubt, the expenses of the v4 
pany representatives who are sent 
these conventions are assumed by 
companies themselves. It would seeD, 
therefore, that some of our com 
at least, would be willing to hel 
the expense of sending some of vas! 
sales representatives to the 
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Unsurpassed Service 
Extended to 
Agents and Brokers 
of Responsibility 
ARTHUR L. McKNIGHT 
General Agent 


533 Pierce Building 
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Largest market in the world for hard- 
ware and woodenware, stoves, ranges 
and furnaces. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life 
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of 
Hartford, Conn. 
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One hundred and fifty-six new 
industries located in this industrial 
district during the past fve years. 


St. kovis 


HOME of some of the strongest 
General Agencies in the coun- 
try. We are proud to have had the 
National Life Convention in the great 
State of Missouri. We wish it could 
have been held in St. Louis, but as 
that was not possible, we are glad 
Kansas City was its host. 











We extend sincere greeting to the 
National Association and to Kansas 
City. 


You are always welcome at St. 


Louis. 





St. Louis Agency 
Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


FISCHER & FISCHER 
General Agents 
316 North Eighth St. 
St. Louis 








St. Louis has ten weeks’ season for 
Municipal Opera, the auditorium 
seating over nine thousand persons. 
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FRED T. RENCH 
General Agent 
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HE committee on salesmanship this 

r endeavored to investigate the 
growth of efficiency in selling life 
rance money. To give some helpful 
to this investigation, each mem- 
of the committee was assigned a 
c subject, and these individual 
gorts follow. 








Growth of Education 
Of Life Underwriters 
By J. B. DURYEA 








AN educated man can do better 
work than an uneducated one. 
is is true of a shoemaker, a book- 
eeper, a banker, a physician, a 
wyer, a life underwriter. General 











4 B. DURYEA, San Francisco 
‘hsinaan Salesmanship Committee 


culture, a wide range of reading, and 
business experience to give judgment, 
make the best basis for success in any 
calling ; and especially is this true of 
Selling life insurance service. 


But general culture and miscellaneous 
reading do not make a successful physi- 
clan, lawyer, or life underwriter. There 
must be added special education in 
medicine, law, or life insurance sales- 
ee It is only a comparatively 
me years since the first medical and 
aw schools were established, but now 
no one is permitted to practice medi- 
cine or law until he has attended one 
of these technical schools. It is hardly 
= years since the first accredited 
— of life insurance salesmanship 
— established, and within a very few 
years More no one will be permitted to 
Practice life underwriting until he has 


completed a course in a si 
nical school. ise toeltin 


— growth of the educational idea 
meh work during the last ten or 
mt years has been so great that it 
in 4 revolutionary. This growth dur- 
~ 2 : © next ten years will be even 
the _ et has been done during 
awa €n years is a fair foundation; 
ion — years will see the struc- 


Carry Out Economic 
Object of Man’s Life 


. oe underwriter seeks to furnish 
Mato on le plan to carry out the eco- 
> nade, ject of a man’s life—a plan to 
which = the success of everything for 
© prospect works beyond the 

Ty food, clothing, and shelter 





eport Krom Salesmanship Committee 


Discussions of Varied Topics by Individual Members 
are Combined for Submission to National Association 





for each day. The life underwriter, 
with his “program,” is the only one 
who brings to the prospect’s desk a 
guarantee of comfort, education, and a 
better chance in life for his family if 
he dies; and happiness and ease in old 
age for himself if he lives. The service 
rendered by the life underwriter is the 
greatest in the world. 


If it be true that an education is of 
greater value now than ever before in 
the history of the world, it is just as 
true that a technical education is of as 
great value to a life underwriter as it 
is to a civil engineer, a lawyer, a 
doctor, or a chemist. The service ren- 
dered by a properly trained life under- 
writer may prove to be the most valu- 
able professional service ever received 
by the prospect. It seems self-evident 
that efficient professional training is 
necessary—and will soozn be required. 
The successful life underwriter of the 
future will be an educated man with 
professional training in life insurance 
and life insurance salesmanship. 


Many Good Schools of 
Insurance Salesmanship 


We are getting a real start. Already 
we have: 

1. Several accredited schools of life 
insurance salesmanship. Among these 
are regular courses in New York Uni- 
versity, New York City; Pittsburgh 
University, Pittsburgh; Pennsylvania 
University, Philadelphia; Denver Uni- 
versity, Denver, Colo.; Harvard Uni- 
versity; Yale University and Columbia 
University. 

2. The United Y. M. C. A. Schools of 
Life Underwriting. These schools have 
been held in some fifty different cities 
during the past two years, and have 
accomplished great good. 

8. Several life insurance home offices 
are conducting a regular course of in- 
struction of from two to six weeks. 

4. Hundred of agencies are conduct- 
ing regular classes for new men. Many 
of these agencies employ regular 
teachers for these classes. 


Salesmanship Course of 
Diamond Life Bulletins 


5. The Salesmanship Section of the 
Diamond Life Bulletin with a regular 
course of study outlined. Many gen- 
eral agencies use this course at their 
agency meetings. 

6. The regular course of study of 
the Life Insurance Research and Re- 
view. The National Association of 
Life Underwriters recommends this 
course and has arranged for it to be 
sold at a very low price. This course 
is very complete. 

7. There are now available a num- 
ber of good books on life insurance and 
life insurance salesmanship. The 
underwriter may now have a real pro- 
fessional library. 

8. About seventy-five colleges and 
universities are teaching the science 
of life insurance as a part of their 
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course of study. While these courses 
dwell on the actuarial side of life in- 
surance, they are nevertheless giving 
young people an understanding of life 
insurance service. 


Educational Work Done 
By Insurance Journals 


9. The wonderful educational work 
being done by our great life insurance 
journals. The “Association News,” 
“Insurance Salesman,” “Eastern Under- 
writer,” “National Underwriter,” “Life 
Insurance Courant,” and others, are 
culling out the best ideas, the most suc- 
cessful methods, the most helpful news, 
the constant improvements in service, 
and are giving them to everyone who 
will read. 

10. Many home offices publish 
monthly house organs chock full of 
educational helps; and many agencies 
get out weekly mimeographed bulletins 
intended to improve the agent. 

11. The splendid work of John M. 
Holcombe, Jr., through the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. This work 
is of the greatest value in selecting and 
training new men. 

It is merely a matter of time when 
all these separate educational agencies 
will *bring about a demand for proper 
training before a man will be given a 
license to practice life underwriting. 
We cannot expect that the first demand 
will be for adequate training, but we 
may expect it to be for a minimum 
amount of training. 


Many Do Not Know That 
Beginning Has Been Made 


We have made a good beginning, but 
it is appalling how many rate book 
carriers do not know that a beginning 
has been made. Education will enable 
men to start their work where their 
predecessors left off, but many men are 
still starting as if nothing had ever 
been learned. The aim of all educa- 
tion is to improve the work of the 
world, but if the worker refuses to be 
educated no improvement takes place. 
It seems, then, that compulsory educa- 
tion should be required and these 
ignorant men be compelled to learn 
what they are selling. This will speed 
the day when life insurance service 
will rise to the title of a profession, and 
also it will stop both implied and actual 
misrepresentation of the service ren- 
dered. 

Among those who have done the most 
during the last decade toward better 
education of agents, due recognition 
must be given to the following men to 
whom the profession of life under- 
writing owes so much: Edward A. 
Woods, Winslow Russell, Earl G. Man- 
ning, Griffin M. Lovelace, Charles J. 
Rockwell, S. S. Huebner, William 
Alexander, John A. Stevenson, Jonathan 
K. Voshell, Charles W. Scovel, Charles 
Jerome Edwards, John Newton Russell, 
Franklin W. Ganse, J. Stanley Edwards, 
Orville Thorp, and many others who 
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have given unstintedly of their time 
and money in the interest of improved 
training and better service. 


The Growth of 
Income Insurance 
By F. W. HERON 


T has been said that we life insurance 

men are fulfilling needs. To my 
mind, there are two needs—one is life 
insurance and the other protection. We 
should fulfill both. The only reason we 
are not doing so is because we have not 
studied the income insurance; we are 
not offering our clients all our company 
has to offer. 





Fr. W. 


HERON, San Francisco 
Fidelity Mutual Life 


It is generally stated that life insur- 
ance is protection against want and 
poverty. Not always, unless it is on 
the income plan. 

By income insurance I mean policies 
payable in any number of installments, 
and life income when plan and amount 
justify. 

Of all the forms of policies brought 
out by life companies in America dur- 
ing the past 20 years, the most popular 
have been those on the income plan. 
There has been a steadily increasing 
volume sold for years, and during the 
past five years the popularity of this 
form of protection has increased many 
fold, and more so than any other plan 
yet devised. 


Policy Best Fulfills 
Most Human Needs 


The greatest reason for this growth 
is that this policy best fulfills most 
human needs. The need for income 
exists with over 90 per cent of the 
beneficiaries of life insurance policies 
and the public is awakening to the fact 
that in no other way can this need be 
so well satisfied. 

The many forms of policies now 
available on the income plan make it 
possible for an individual to accom- 
plish results that he could not secure 
otherwise. To build or create an estate 
that will be lost within a few years is 
not satisfying, but through income in- 
surance many estates can be safe- 
guarded for almost any number of 
years. 

Americans carry more life insurance 
than all other peoples combined. They 
are depending on the life companies 
for service in connection with their 
life insurance as never before; ,and 
while the growth of income insurance 
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has trebled in the past year, this form 
of protection is still in its infancy. 


Benefits Over Lump Sum 
Quickly Understood 


The many benefits of income insur- 
ance over lump sum payment are 
quickly understood by the bpyer of the 
average policy. The word “income” 
has a charm and attraction all its own, 
and it is something that is understood 
in all languages. After all is said re- 
garding all other forms of policies and 
investments, there is no substitute for 
“income.” Regular incomes to de- 
pendents is not a new idea, but it is 
comparatively new in connection with 
life insurance policies. The older forms 
of income were annuities. In Europe, 
corporate, government and personal 
annuities have been popular for genera- 
tions. They have kept estates intact 
and. saved them from. being wasted 
through extravagance and inexperience. 
In these days of many and complicated 
ways of spending and investing money, 
it is curious how little we hear of the 
oldest, and for many purposes, the best 
investment in the world—an annuity. 
While a regular life policy is just the 
opposite of an annuity, it is now swing- 
ing about and attaching, at least par- 
tially, the annuity features. 


Will Grow More Rapidly 
in Future Than in Past 


Income insurance will grow more 
rapidly in the future than it has in the 
past. The men in the field, as well as 
the companies, are giving these policies 
and their presentation careful study; 
and this, together with the many advan- 
tages embodied in this form of protec- 
tion as compared with lump sum pay- 
ment insurance, means that tremendous 
volumes of income insurance will be 
written in the years ahead. 

The income policy has many advan- 
tages. It creates and leaves an estate 
which entails no expense of adminis- 
tration. It provides an income that 
cannot be lost through speculation. The 
payments are in a form familiar to the 
beneficiary. Through the operation of 
the income plan, families of small chil- 
dren can be held together, children can 
be educated, old people made inde- 
pendent, and last but not least, mothers 
need not seek the workshop. The need 
for this form of protection has always 
existed, will always exist; and there- 
fore, the growth of life insurance on 
the income plan will be enormous as 
the public becomes more familiar with 
it and its practicability. 


Most Lump Sum Payments 
Gone Within 18 Months 


One of the largest life companies ad- 
vises that an investigation of its pay- 
ments to beneficiaries of policy pro- 
ceeds in lump sums, proves that 65 per 
cent of those funds disappear within 
18 months. If this ratio holds true with 
other companies, then it is high time 
that both companies and agents seek 
to stimulate even more rapidly the 
growth of income insurance. Yes, I 
will go further—if the above figures are 
to be a guide, the companies should 
undertake a campaign through their 
agents to change the plan of settlement 
on most of the policies now in force. 

The American life companies are 
now paying to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries over $1,150,000,000 each 
year. I do not know what percentage 
of this sum is payable on the income 
plan, but I presume not over one-tenth, 
leaving a balance of about $1,000,000,000 
paid in lump sums. How much of this 
billion dollars paid last year is still in 
the hands of the beneficiaries? Allow 
your imagination to go back 10, 15 or 20 
years and see what it would mean 
today if but 50 per cent of the vast 
sums paid had been paid to the bene- 
ficiaries on the income plan. Try to 
think what the result would be if all 
policies written by all the life com- 
panies, wherein individual bpneficiaries 
were named, were being pai in install- 
ments instead of lump sums. What a 
wonderful benefit to the a»ommunities 
and the nation, and what a tribute to 
life imsurance! How can this great 


business of ours be given greater or 
better publicity? All press and news- 
paper advertising, now so strongly advo- 
cated, would be as nothing compared 
with what life insurance itself could do 
if properly sold—that is, sold on the 
income plan. 


Would Create Larger 
Demand for Insurance 


This great, steadily increasing group 
of boosting beneficiaries would create 
a larger demand for life insurance than 
could be created in any other manner, 
and this great business would even 
more rapidly come into its own; while 
on the other hand, I fear that when 
a lump sum of money is received by a 
beneficiary and lost, that at least a 
partial pessimist is created. 

Income policies satisfy and make 
permanent friends. You never met a 
beneficiary receiving an income on a 
life insurance policy who forgot the 
name of the company. 

I hope the day will come when the 
installment feature, now a part of every 
life insurance policy, is printed on the 
face of the policy rather than on the 
fourth page. Yes, I am expecting that 
some day in the not distant future, all 
policies in the sum of $3,000 or more, 
wherein an individual beneficiary is 
named, will be made payable only on 
the income plan. 

Income insurance is in its infancy. 
It is increasing more rapidly than any 
other pian yet devised and when the 
bulk of the life insurance policies is on 
that plan, then and then only, will the 
golden age of life insurance be reached. 


Rapid Growth of 


Business Insurance 
By MILTON L. WOODWARD 


HE proper financing of every-day 

business requires many safeguards. 
One of the most important things in the 
conduct of business is insurance on the 
lives of those responsible for its suc- 
cessful administration. Indemnity cov- 
ering the loss of key men has become 
so essential that the federal reserve 
banks now include in their credit blanks 
a question as to the amount of life in- 
surance carried for the protection of 
concerns seeking financial accommoda- 
tion. Bankers are on record every- 
where with testimonials of the value 
of business life insurance, and why 
they are more willing to extend. credit 
to a business protected against the 
loss of the men responsible for its suc- 
cess. 


Insurance Written to 
Meet Business Needs 


Business life insurance is life insur- 
ance written to meet business needs. 
Corporation life insurance, as we gen- 
erally think of it, is life insurance in 
which the applicant is the corporation 
and beneficiary, and the insured is the 
directing brains of the corporation, the 
loss of whose life value would be a big 
detriment unless life insurance money 
was paid into the treasury of the cor- 
poration. The corporation owns the 
contract. It controls the contract while 
the insured lives, and it receives the 
proceeds when he dies. The values in 
the contract are owned by the corpora- 
tion while the insured is living and the 
proceeds of the policy constitute a 
corporate asset when the insured dies. 
The proceeds of insurance payable to 
a corporate beneficiary are not taxable 
income. A few years ago, the differ- 
ence between the face of the policy and 
the premiums paid up to date of death 
of the insured were treated as taxable 
income to the corporation. 


Should Protect Against 
Loss of Important Men 


If a corporation finds it good busi- 
ness to protect itself against loss by 
fire of its buildings and plants, against 
sprinkler leakage—if it protects its raw 
materials and has every other conceiv- 
able form of insurance to protect itself 
against loss of property—is it not good 
business—even better business—to pro- 


tect itself against the loss of the im- 
portant men in the organization? 
Charles M. Schwab says that, should 
all the buildings and plants of his huge 
steel industry be destroyed by fire, he 
would not consider it a total loss, for 
they all could be replaced in time; but, 
should he lose the personnel of his or- 
ganization, he would consider himself 
a ruined man. 

Ninety-five per cent of the worth of 
any business is its management. If the 
remaining 5 per cent is fully covered 
by every other form of insurance, there 
is no reason why at least a part of the 
95 per cent should not be covered by 
life insurance. It is said that the risk 
of a business being ruined by the death 
of an important man is 900 times 
greater than the risk of loss by fire. 
Corporation life insurance is the only 
protection available against the loss of 
the corporation’s most valuable asset— 
the directing brains of the corporation. 
In addition to the protection it affords, 
the annually increasing guaranteed 
cash reserve acts as a sort of silent 
partner that may be called on for cash 
in times of great emergency. Business 
insurance is sure to be demanded like 
fire insurance when we do our part— 
and our part is the education of busi- 
ness men to this important need. 


Field for Service 
Among Partnerships 


The field for our services is much 
larger, and I believe our appeal can be 
made much stronger among partner- 
ships and small close corporations 
where insurance is used as a means of 
liquidating a deceased partner’s or 
stockholder’s interest, thereby leaving 
the future control in the hands of the 
survivors; or where the proceeds of the 
insurance is to be distributed accord- 
ing to prearranged plans. While the 
greatest volume of business insurance 
placed during the last ten years has 
been with large corporations, the 
largest number of firms protected have 
been partnerships and small close 
corporations. 

Business insurance is just in its in- 
fancy. Business men are more willing 
to talk about their business and those 
things that will safeguard it than they 
are to talk about personal insurance. 
They are waiting for, and will listen 
to, the well informed man. Failure 
awaits the underwriter who attempts to 
sell business insurance in a haphazard 
manner, as it does the man canvassing 
for personal insurance in this way. 
Preparation and carefully thought out 
proposals are necessary. 


Little Fellow Needs 
Business Insurance 


It is said that 95 per cent of the firms 
failing in both good and bad years had 
little or no credit. About 3 per cent 
had good credit. The fact that over 
90 per cent -of those firms failing in 





—, 


and the $5,000 man should stick tp 
$5,000 business policy, while the $1 
000 case man should be better aj, 
handle the big business policy, 


Business Mortality Like 
That of Individuals 


Business mortality is large. 
about the same as the mortality of ing 
viduals at age 41. Few business 
realize that the mortality is so his 
It is said that 76 per cent of all bp 
nesses in this country are in a dan 
ous condition continually. Anyth 
then, that will stimulate credit , 
provide “ever ready” emergency ¢ 
is of inestimable value. Businesgg ing» 
ance is the answer. Bradstreet sayy: 
“It is practically beyond doubt tha 
business insurance strengthens 
credit of the firms adopting it, 
increased confidence it establishes 
recognized in the mercantile commu 
and is thus reflected in our report, 4) 
our reports call particular attention » 
the presence of business insurance ané 
reflect that condition in the subject’ 




































































































































































































rating.” Dun says: “Bighty per cent 
of business failures are due to change to Qu 

of management; and death of responsi. 

ble men cause more changes of manage. 
ment than any other factor.” . 
Business Life Values \- 
Should Be Protected ing pra 
Business has gone on as usual inge 2¢iP@ 
countless cases where the proceeds of 8, abo 
business insurance has enabled the su- vided b 
vivor to keep going. For many, many and ger 
years the value of tangible propertymm Also« 
has been definitely recognized. Menge With of 
can see and understand the value off panies, 
a car, building, ship—all propertygg 2nd § 
values. A person also could undergm of insu 
stand just what loss would occurge Tetaries 
through the destruction of such prop 2nd loc 
erty. Business life values are equallygm ¥riters’ 
important, in fact more so, and theregm Repli 
is no other way for their replacement Mi Rebatin 
than through life insurance. perso 
The salesman who hopes to succeei Recer 
in a big way in selling business insur 1 yea 
ance must understand business, must “nN, 
study it, and particularly the one he is or sl 
trying to protect. This form of pro case | 
tection requires the skilled man 0H% cover 
present it most effectively. A know: Twisti 
edge of finance, banking, economics, ™ | “'S*' 
and kindred subjects will place you it on 
a position where your appeal will be et 
more interesting and gripping to the gm Misrepr 
business man. tual, | 
edge. 
= Stealing 
Improvement in tual, 
Professional Ethics *dee. 
Brokers 
By C. E. BLOSSER Unfa 
Open upon a time, a man in bust ph» 
ness was suspicious of his compet! com 
tors; every move that they made be whon 
interpreted as directed to thwart bis place 


efforts; he hated them. Once upon # (“es 
time, nations envied each other, ané 




















good and bad years had less than their dealings with each other wert All o 
$5,000 capital leads us to the conclu- wholly for the purpose of gain to them & ing wer 
sion that the little fellow needs busi- selves. Rebat 
ness insurance desperately. Too often Then, once upon a time, a few agenls I ing—“F 
do we think of the large corporation in the life insurance business got to case th: 
when thinking of where to go. The gether in a certain town and forme’ & eleven 
small concern needs our services more. themselves into a life underwriters them a 
Businesses are big or little, like men, association for the purpose of study- — 
ever 
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igg their common problems. Today, all 
ns and all lines of business 
jave their organizations, asseciations 
dubs, where conferences are held 
for their mutual benefit and the benefit 
of their clients. 
To my mind, the greatest contributing 
petor that has made this progress pos- 
has been a most simple thing— 





acquaintance. 
Upon approaching this subject, I did 
9 on the theory that 99 per cent of the 
we hear of rebating, twisting, 
sisrepresenting, are mere hearsay, 
pere bugaboo. So, to test this theory, 
[prepared a questionnaire designed to 
arn: (1) Of cases of actual, per- 
goal experience; (2) how recent the 
experience, and (3) to give an oppor- 
tnity to refer to cases based on sus- 
alene. Besides rebating, twisting 
wd misrepresenting, I also inquired as 
to treatment of brokers by the general 
ts of other companies than their 
own with whom they do business. Also, 
{inquired as to stealing agents. 


Tabulation of Replies 
to Questionnaires 





General 



















Agents Total 
Questionnaire mailed 
toselected lists, cover- 
ing practically all of 
principal cities in U. 
§, about equally di- 
vided between agents 
and general agents... .... 


Also correspondence 
with officials of com- 
panies, commissioners 
and superintendents 
of insurance and sec- 
retaries of National 
and local life under- 
writers’ associations. 
Replies received. . .1302 


Rebating — Actual, 
personal knowledge. 
Recently (2 mos. to 
= 

“No knowledge of, 
or suspicion of a 
case of rebating for 
several years”..... 


Twisting — Actual, 
personal knowledge. 
Recently .......... 

Misrepresenting — Ac- 
tual, personal knowl- 
edge. Recently.... 

Stealing Agents— Ac- 
tual, personal knowl- 
edge. Recently.... 

Brokerage Business— 
Unfair Treatment 
on part of general 
agents of other 
companies with 
whom business is 
nll tea 1 m 1 
(“Case of misunderstanding.”) 


All other comments under this head- 
ing were of the highest praise. 
; Rebating, Twisting, or Misrepresent- 
"g—“How recently have you had a 
case that gave you real concern?” Only 
tleven stated that cases had given 
them any real concern. Many others 
ee: “Forgot it long ago,” 

ever worried me,” etc. 


Conditions 1.000 Per Cent 
Better Than Years Ago 


I believe that the conditions are 
aoe Per cent better than they were 
th ago. There was a time when 
on evils were a bane to the life in- 

ce man’s existence. Before the 
vail ~ law, when many companies 
= ery high commissions, once a 
ry a, life insurance, he was 

uy for fear that he was not 

ne all that was coming to him in 
ay of a rebate. Such a condition 
pened the business, and it never 
have attained the magnitude to 
it has grown under such condi- 
At that time, unless an agent 


Agents 


3000 


218 1526 


18 


490 


15 2 


22 22 


he had little chan f 
much business. anit 
d like to say here that the re- 


Was 

ey Prepared to handle this re- 
I 

Dlies | received conveyed a tone of 





sincerity, of an attempt to tell only the 
truth, without exaggeration. I was 
really surprised to learn that there is 
as much violation of the law as there 
seems to be, but I think the result of 
this questionnaire bears out the belief 
that the proportion of men in the busi- 
ness who are willful violators of the 
law is insignificant. 


Factors That Have 
Brought About Change 


What has brought about this change? 
If we can analyze the causes, we shall 
know what we can do to make further 
improvement in professional ethics. As 
I said before, to my mind, the greatest 
single contributing factor that has 
brought about this change is “Acquaint- 
ance.” Most people are willing to play 
fair if they know what is fair and their 
conscience has been kept properly 
tuned, but there are a few who must 
be made to play fair. So, we have legis- 
lation, education and acquaintance. 


In a condition where rebating, twist- 
ing, and misrepresenting were the rule, 
and one saw business slipping away to 
competitors who were promising im- 
possible dividends and giving away 50 
to 100 per cent of the first premium, 
there was a strong temptation to com- 
pete on the same terms. A few com- 
panies were far-sighted enough to 
realize that competition on such terms 
could lead only to ultimate ruin, and 
were courageous enough to take a 
stand for sound business principles as 
to costs. The first step necessary was 
to stabilize the business as to ex- 
penses, the principle being that all 
policyholders should be treated alike. 
Every purchaser of life insurance 
should have the assurance that he, and 
every one else buying life insurance, 
must pay 100 cents on the dollar. 
Fortunately, the Armstrong law helped 
most materially to solve that problem. 
It practically solves it as to the maxi- 
mum cost between companies, which 
was the root of this evil. 


Moral Persuasion 
of Public Opinion 


A very great deal has been done in 
the way of education. It is not neces- 
sary for me to go into that, but there 
are one or two things to which I should 
like to call attention. The point that I 
wish to direct your attention to is the 
influence, or the moral persuasion of 
publicity, or public opinion. For ex- 
ample, we have in Ohio a superintend- 
ent of insurance, who, when he came 
into office, let it be known that it was 
his full purpose to prosecute the law. 
He made a number of addresses to the 
different local life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations, which addresses had front- 
page space in the local and other news- 
papers. I have had some correspond- 
ence with him in my attempt to get 
material for this report, and in one 
letter, under date of May 18, 1925, he 
writes: “We have been doing a great 
deal of building up of the agency forces, 
but not so much in life insurance be- 
cause the law has not been sufficient 
authority heretofore. The new law will 
give us added power.” 

Not long ago, much publicity was 
given to activities of the Chicago Life 
Underwriters’ Association, which re- 
sulted, I understand, in practically cor- 
recting the evils there. We have been 
reading about the doings of the Boston 
association. That association has let 
it be known that they mean business, 
and I have no doubt they will accom- 
plish their purpose. 


Good Will Best Antidote 
for Unfair Competition 


What I mean by “acquaintance” is 
very beautifully expressed by Clinton 
F. Criswell, until recently secretary of 
the Cleveland association. He writes 
me: “The simplest suggestion for im- 
proving ethics is to build up the local 
life underwriters’ association through 
a constructive program of practical 
service. The resulting good will is the 
best antidote for unfair competition. 
Agents who have learned to respect one 
another will generally be fair, and the 
association is the logical meeting 


place.” 

It is significant that in all the replies 
to the questionnaire that I received 
from Cleveland, there are such expres- 
sions as, “We have no troubles of this 
kind here”; “Everybedy in the life in- 
surance business here is fine,” etc. 


Suggestions Offered 
for Improving Ethics 


In the questionnaire, I asked for sug- 
gestions as to how professional ethics 
might be further improved. The plan 
presented by the greatest number of 
replies is: “Get the general agents of 
all the companies to pledge themselves 
not to contract with a new man, unless, 
at the same time, he makes application 
for membership in the local life under- 
writers’ association.” 

Some of the other suggestions are: 
“Get home offices to fire general agents 
who persist in contracting with mis- 


fits.” “Get rid of spotters.” “Get rid 
of one-case agents.” “Require examina- 
tion before license is granted.” “Paid 


secretaries.” “A more cooperative atti- 
tude on the part of companies,” etc. 

So far as I could learn, all of the 
companies have a question in their 
applications to learn whether the policy 
applied for is to replace one in another 
company. If the question is answered 
in the affirmative, the other company 
is notified before the policy is issued. 
I do not see how the cooperative atti- 
tude of the companies could be much 
improved. 

Of course, we are not satisfied with 
conditions. We can never hope to have 
perfect conditions any more than we 
can hope to have perfect people. The 
ideal is the goal we strive for, but it 
is not for us to say when the task is 
finished. It is not a job that takes but 
a day. We go forward a step at a 
time, but we go forward. 





Hospital Endowment 
Campaign Described 


J. E. Williams of Seattle, Wash., re- 
lated at the opening session the details 
of the hospital endowment campaign 
that was carried on in Seattle last win- 
ter and which resulted in the raising 
by the life insurance men of Seattle a 
considerable sum of money for one of 
the city’s prominent hospitals. Mr. 
Williams said that the hospital asked 
the life underwriters of the city to raise 
$750,000. In order to be sure of reach- 
ing the mark the life insurance men 
decided to set their goal at $1,000,000. 
For three months the methods employed 
in similar campaigns in other cities 
were studied. Then a publicity cam- 
paign was launched which told all about 
the hospital and its needs for funds. A 
citizens’ committee was next named so 
that the life insurance men could be 
certain of the active cooperation of the 
principal business interests of Seattle. 
The citizens committee raised a fund of 
$6,000 which it turned over to the life 
insurance men in charge of the cam- 
paign. 


Radio and Newspaper 

Publicity Employed 

Before any life man was permitted to 
get into the work he was required to 
visit the hospital so as to be made 
familiar with it. The actual campaign 
lasted 20 days. Each morning there 
was a meeting of all of the life insur- 
ance men in the work and addresses 
were given by prominent citizens. 
These talks were broadcast on the 
radio and this radio publicity together 
with the newspaper and general pub- 
licity made selling much easier than it 
might otherwise have been. Only 20- 
year endowment policies were sold. The 
final results of the campaign were $980,- 
000 of new 20-year endowment policies, 
the assignment of $400,000 of other pol- 
icies, and $250,000 of bequests and trust 
gifts. In addition the life insurance 
men raised $33,000 in cash. 


Clark Would Cover All 
Members of College Class 


Paul F. Clark of Boston, who has 
had some experience in college endow- 


ment life insurance, said that he has 
found that all of the members of a class, 
and not just a select few, should be in- 
sured for the same amount. This demo- 
cratic idea, Mr. Clark said, would get 
more business in the end than the se- 
lection for insurance of only a few of 
he leading members of a class. Mr. 
Clark said that the individual is usually 
insured for $250 each and that the first 
year’s premium should always be se- 
cured from every mar covered. He 
stated that the collections must be 
watched very closely for the first two 
years after graduation, and that if the 
business can be held on the books fot 
the first two years it is rather likely 
to remain in force indefinitely. 





To Increase Attendance 
(Continued from Page 10) 


convention of the 


forces. 


Yields Big Dividend 
on Time and Money 


companies’ sales 


The national convention of life under- 
writers, in my opinion, yields a bigger 
dividend for the time and money in- 
vested than any other investment which 
a life underwriter can make in our pro- 
fession, and it is truly unfortunate that 
the inspiration and help which we re- 
ceive here is not more widely dissemi- 
nated to the local associations and the 
various agencies and company repre- 
sentatives invited to our membership. 

Can’t we strike for at least a 75 per 
cent local association representation 
next year? 


Our convention is as important as 
that of any ether professional or trade 
organization and if we will adopt some 
plan to increase this representation in 
the coming year the 1926 convention 
will be the best and biggest we have 
ever had. 





Philadelphia is Chosen 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to sectionalism, and that it might re- 
sult in conflicting action at meetings 
held in different sections, with an en- 
tirely different body of committee mem- 
bers in attendance. It was finally de- 
cided that the matter should be referred 
to the board of trustees, to report at 
the mid-year meeting of the executive 
committee, which will therefore be held 
acc at least for this year, as hereto- 
ore. 


Committee in Session 
Practically All Day 


The committee held practically an all- 
day session, starting at 10 a. m., re- 
suming its session at 2 p. m. after an 
adjournment for lunch and continuing 
in session until 5:50 p. m. Still another 
meeting of the committee will be held 
Friday afternoon, after the final 
adjournment of the convention. The at- 
tendance was rather larger than usual. 
In the absence of the secretary of the 
association, George D. Alder of Sait 
Lake City, who is just recovering from 
a severe case of nervous prostration, 
Harry C. McNamer of the Equitable Life 
of New York in Chicago was selected 
as secretary pro tem. 


Vice-President George E. Lackey of 
Oklahoma City in his report discussed 
very largely local conditions, telling of 
the work he had done among the asso- 
ciations in the southwest. The report of 
First Vice-President John H. Russell of 
Los Angeles was also rather local in 
character, dealing with conditions on the 
Pacific Coast, where quite a few local 
associations have been organized in the 
past year. He also spoke of the fact 
that the Los Angeles association now 
has a full-time paid secretary. 


Paul EB. Clark, second vice-president, 
especially emphasized the necessity for 
increased attendance at executive com- 
mittee meetings. He said that the at- 
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Chancellor Lindley Tells of 
Educational Needs of Nation 


RANK L. JONES, of the Equitable 
F of New York at Indianapolis, was 

the chairman of the opening ses- 
sions having its theme “Life Insurance 
to Help Education.” As a background 
for the other speakers, Ernest H. Lind- 
ley, chancellor of the University of 
‘Kansas, sketched the educational needs 
of the country in a very general way. 
Chancellor Lindley is himself a former 
Indiana man, having served as profes- 
for of philosophy and education in In- 
diana University and later as president 
of the University of Idaho before going 
to the University of Kansas. He said: 


Wonderful Effort 
To Control Future 


I remember two years ago at the 
annual meeting of life insurance presi- 
dents in New York asking President 
Duffield of the Prudential, who hap- 
pened to be next to me, how much in- 
surance was represented in that room 
in the Hotel Astor. “Well,” he said, 
“I think about $55,000,000,000.” 


I said, “That is a wonderful thing, a 
wonderful effort to control the future,” 


ERNEST H. LINDLEY 


Chancellor University of Kansas 


and I know of no other thing in the 
world comparable to it but one, namely, 
the great stupendous organization of 
public education all over the world, but 
chiefly in America and Europe, de- 
signed to do precisely the same thing 
to win control over the future. 


A wonderful thing, it was to me, as he 
spoke of those vast sums taken out of 
the earnings of the past and present, 
to guarantee the values of civilization, 
for dear ones. What are those values? 
Security is certainly one. Civilization 
stands over against savagery in its se- 
curity, security of property, and in a 
measure, at least, in this country just 
now, security of life, security and 
wealth. Wealth means power over men. 
It means the resources by which you 
may do the thing you wish to do. It 
means tools that enlarge your wealth. 
That is what wealth means, and security 
and wealth in their best estate yield the 
finest thing that can come to human be- 


ings, namely opportunity, variety of op- 
portunity to fit the individual need. 


Contribute to Supreme 
Value of Civilization 


And, so, when you induce a father 
of a family to take out an insurance 
policy you are making a contribution to 
the supreme values of civilization, the 
terms of security, and wealth, and va- 
riety of opportunity for his children. 
And that is precisely what we are do- 
ing in education. We are trying to 
discover the future, and to preserve 
those resources that will enable us to 
shape that future in terms of human 
need and human standing. 


There is one very important differ- 
ence between education and insurance. 
Education is concerned not merely with 
getting the knowledge that gives con- 
trol of tomorrow, but it is also con- 
cerned with the discovery of better 
standards of life that should prevail to- 
morrow, and I think you all grant that 
is one of the supreme functions. 


The business of education is primar- 
ily to give us a standard for the ex- 
penditure of our resources in the fu- 
ture. 


Recognize Supreme 
School of Experience 


When I speak of education, I am re- 
ferring chiefly to formal education, such 
as you have in your own cities, the 
public schools,. the colleges, the uni- 
versities, organized education, but I 
would like you to know that we who 
are engaged in organized education rec- 
ognize the supreme great school of ex- 
perience. The great university is the 
university of hard knocks. Across the 
centuries, the best educated men have 
been the men educated in the great 
school of experience. 


I hear a great deal of distinction 
made between self-educated men, the 
self-made man and the college man. 
There is not any difference. The very 
men who won out in college are the 
men who would have won out in the 
university of life, only they are win- 
ning out far more effectively. All the 
university does is to present opportu- 
nity at the golden moment, and the man 
has to win his education in the col- 
leges just as truly as he wins it out- 
side of the college. 


We know the universities cannot 
train a man in medicine completely; 
he must go out and practice, or serve 
a year or two in a hospital. Our schools 
of business do not pretend to com- 
pletely fit a man for the great school 
of experience in business. He has got 
to become a freshman in the world of 
business, but what we can do is to 
shorten his apprenticeship and improve 
it. 


Can’t Compete with Machines 
If You Don’t Think 


The self-made man is going to have 
a pretty hard row in the next genera- 
tion. This world is being made over; 
it is a man-made world, that is to say 
science and industry, machinery, elec- 
tricity and radio, to say nothing of 
speed. We are surrounded by a world 
that is made by machinery and de- 
termined by modern engineering. This 
thing we must secure and insure—that 
our children shall have enough educa- 
tion to meet the changed conditions 
that come to the new industrial forms 
of life. 


If your son and daughter wishes to 
win out in the competition, he has to 
have a good deal more education than 
his grandfather had. Organized educa- 
tion helps him to adjust himself to this 
marvelous changing world, transformed 
as it. is constantly by science. 


In the conception of public education 


Clegg Tells of Experience in 
Insuring Graduating Classe 


RESIDENT J. W. CLEGG, of the 
Prrationai Association, told, follow- 

ing the address of J. E. Kavanagh, 
of some of his actual experiences in 
insuring students for the benefit of their 
colleges. He said: 

Several years ago it was my privilege 
to arrange for two classes of a uni- 
versity an endowment fund at the an- 
niversary of the 20th graduation. This 
was arranged on a sort of a cooperative 
basis. Shares were issued and the class 
members subscribed to as many shares 
as they wanted or as they could afford. 
Those who came from wealthy families 
could take as many shares as they 
wanted. Those who were poorer could, 
at least, take one share, which was de- 
termined by the class, anywhere from 
$5, $7.50 to $10. In that way the 200 
members of the class arranged enough 
money to provide for the endowment. 


Trust Company 
Agrees to Collect 


It may be interesting to you to know 
that this plan was issued on a 20-year 
endowment basis, but was not issued 
under a 20-year endowment contract is- 
sued by the various companies. An 
agreement was entered into by a trust 
company to collect the endowment 
premium. Under the trust agreement 
the trust company was to pay over to 
the life company an amount sufficient 
to pay the premium on the whole life 
insurance and improve the difference 
between the life premium and endow- 





in this country there is the aspiration 
to teach every man to think through 
creative imagination to do the human 
task. The iron law is that you can’t 
compete with machines if you don’t 
think. They can do everything better 
than you can, but think. So the great 
program of education is to release these 
creative energies, this problem solving 
which has given us all that is worth 
while in our civilization. 


Public education does not do that suc- 
cessfully and completely. We know now 
from our studies that we inherit a vast- 
ly greater wealth of brain power than 
we ever use—perhaps only 10 or 20 per 
cent of the brain power of this genera- 
tion gets into the brain at all. 


The business of education then, theo- 
retically, is to arouse these sleeping 
powers of men, these powers in our 
children. 


Public Education Sees 
Leadership Is Needed 


The system of public education sees 
that we need leadership, and there is 
not enough leadership discovered today 
in the world or America for the highly 
specialized kinds of leadership needed, 
and we must seek through all the levels 
of population so we may open a path 
that gifted boy or girl for everything 
that civilization has achieved. We do 
that in our own interest because society 
can go on paying these taxes which 
represent today for public education 
only 1% per cent, for public education 
must pay more. Your trained man 
earns more but he gives more to society 
in proportion to what he earns than the 
untrained man, so society has its stake 
in selfish wealth production in subsi- 
dizing education. 


Society says that its system of public 
schools and universities for every boy 
and girl of ambition is saying, “Come 
thou up here. Here is the hand that 
lifts you up and the hand that leads 
you up.” 

God bless this great program of the 
life underwriters to help the fathers of 
these children find a way for these 
great values of civilization for them- 
selves and for others in the next gen- 
eration. 


ment at compound interest. The rr 
was that only one of three things 
happen to individuals or to the class 
a whole. They were going to live » 
were going to die, or they were pin 
to discontinue, and under the play, 
arranged, whether they died or whe 
they lived, or whether they discon 
ued, the amount available for the 
was greater under separation of the yy 
versity from the protection feature ¢) 
it was by combining those two featyrs 


* * #8 


QUESTION: How many lives we 
insured by Mr. Clegg? 
PRESIDENT CLEGG: In one ¢ 
about 35, and in the other about 30. 
QUESTION: How many were dej 
quent? 
* 7” + 


PRESIDENT CLEGG: Unfortunate 
we couldn’t give them a group contrag 
because there was an element of sel 
selection. The companies would » 
issue a group contract. It may bes 
interest to us to know, following wha 
Mr. Gravengaard said, that out of 
35 students in the university examine 
four of them were delinquent. That 


CHARLES L. SCOTT, Kansas City 


Chairman Reception Committee 


a pretty high percentage. The insur 
ance had been kept in force, and it is 
so resilient I could talk for hours on © 
At the end of 20 years, these boys doa! 
have to surrender their insurance. The! 
can pay over the cash value to the class, 
the cash value of the life contract, @ 
gether with the cash value of the 
vestment feature, amounting to mor 
than the principal of an endowmel! 
contract at the end of 20 years. 


Great Opportunity for 
Development Business 


The 85 were selected by the = 
They were examined, and, as | told - 
class, from an insurance standpoint” 
would be infinitely better for their - 
sult to have everybody insured = 
the rate of $250 a person. But in - 
these classes two have died. One a 
away out west. One living in een 
died away in the east, and it poe 
time before the settlement could, 
fected, but it was effected a= 
satisfactorily. 

ity 

I believe there is great opportunity 
for the development of (2's » 
business, As in all of our wore to 
have to put brain and gray matte 
our efforts. 
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things ¢ HE report of the law and legisla- 
the clas tive committee on legislation for 
to live, this year covers the activities of 
Were goin yo state legislatures and Congress, this 
the plan, an odd numbered or “on” legis- 
1 or whe ative year when sessions were held in 
Y discon cally all of the states. As usual, 
or the ci; numerous bills relating to life insurance 
n of the y were introduced, amounting this year to 
feature thal ‘bout 2,000 out of a total of 49,000 bills 
WO feature on all subjects introduced. As is al- 





ways the case in legislative seasons the 
jocal underwriters in the various states 
r lives through their committees on legislation 
and through their influential members 
n one ¢ were on the job cooperating with other 
bout 30, life insurance organizations in the in- 
' terests of the policyholders. 
Of the new life insurance proposals 
this year, which in substance covered 
the usual wide range of subjects, about 
nfortunategie 100 became law. This year’s new en- 
up contract actments were largely favorable to the 
rent of si welfare of the policyholders, consisting 
would nfm chiefly of amendatory laws, correcting 
may be om and clarifying the existing statutes; 
owing wh laws contributing to uniformity, and 
out of new enactments on special life insur- 
y examined ance subjects benefiting the business. 


at. That Specific Enactments 
in Various States 


In West Virginia the resident agents’ 
law was amended to exclude life agents. 
The Idaho resident agents’ law which 
'Whased on the retaliatory principle was 
ded to permit the licensing as 
agents of residents of such other 
as cannot secure the usual local 
», the local Idaho agents to re- 
the commissions. A new Wyo- 
law extends the residence require- 
to life agents and permits non- 
hts to be licensed as _ special 
is with commissions going to local 
gents and permits non-resident brokers 
bbe licensed. An Ohio bill originally 
ding for the extension of the resi- 
requirement to life agents was 
led before its passage, eliminating 
Provision and leaving the present 
1 law in effect. A non-resi- 
agents’ lense law on the recipro- 
basis which passed the North Da- 
legislature was vetoed by the 

r. 

New agency qualification bills were 
@iacted in Florida, Ohio, Tennessee and 

gs In Kansas a bill following 
the Donaldson plan was introduced but 
failed to become a law. A bill relating 
to agents’ qualifications also was intro- 
pee in Massachusetts but was re- 


were delj 





















Changes to Aid in 


— 7 Protecting Beneficiaries 

boys don't In Indiana an old law which for some 
nce. Theyf™ ‘ime has been causing inconvenience to 
the class, life insurance agents and policyholders 
ntract, 0 # W88 amended permitting the insured to 
of the inf Make an irrevocable designation of 


to more—™ beneficiary. 


idowmen! The protection of life insurance pol- 
ley proceeds in the hands of beneficiar- 
€s from claims of creditors, which is a 
subject of increasing interest to life 
insurance solicitors, was the object of 
he class 2¢W laws enacted in Colorado, Indiana 
| told the and Tennessee. Similar laws are al- 
dpoint "@ Teady on the statute books in a number 


their re Of other states. 


t , 
; 7 Bills providing for relief from the re- 
oma Tements of medical examination ap- 


a - peared in increasing numbers this year. 
Indiana the medical examination re- 


—— quirement was entirely eliminated. In 
ay a Carolina and Oklahoma the med- 


- examination requirement was elimi- 
ted as to policies of $2,000 or less. 


m Kansas the old premium notice 

» Which for a number of years has 

& Source of annoyance to the com- 

» was amended, eliminating the 
*econd 30 days period of grace. 










Committee on Legislation Makes 
Report as to New Laws of Year 


By HENRY J. POWELL 





In order to meet a situation resulting 
from a recent decision of the Minnesota 
Supreme Court a new law was enacted 
in the state expressly permitting the 
use of extension agreements or “Blue 
Notes,” which provide for the lapsation 
of the policy upon the non-payment of 
the note. 


The compulsory investment of life 
insurance reserves, such as is now re- 
quired in Texas only, was the subject 
of proposals in seven states this year, 
none of which was enacted. A bill in- 
troduced in the Texas legislature to re- 
peal the compulsory investment feature 
was defeated. 


Complete new insurance codes, revis- 
ing and clarifying existing insurance 
statutes were introduced in a number 
of states this year but New Mexico was 
the only state which finally enacted 
such a code. This bill as originally 
drawn prohibited the use of dividend 
illustrations. This objectionable feature 
was eliminated, however, by amendment 
before passage. New insurance code 
bills were introduced but failed of pass- 
age in Illinois, Wisconsin and District 
of Columbia. 


Increased Taxation Up 
in Many Legislatures 


As usual when the revenues of the 
various states need replenishing, and 
this seems to be a perenial if not con- 
stant condition, the subject of increased 
taxation was again before legislatures, 
with the result that numerous bills to 
increase the rate of insurance premium 
taxes were introduced. In connection 
with these proposals the efforts of the 
local underwriters in the various states 
were especially valuable in preventing 
additional taxation burdens from being 
imposed upon the policyholders, who, of 
course, must eventually bear all in- 
creases in life insurance taxes. Among 
the states which proposed large in- 
creases in premium taxes were: Ari- 
zona, Georgia, Oregon, South Carolina 
and West Virginia. As a result of the 
active and efficient cooperation of the 
local agents with representatives of 
other life insurance organizations no 
increased premium tax bills became law 
this year which marks the first “on” 
legislative season in many years in 
which there was no increase made. 


Income Tax Measures 
Up in Several States 


Income tax bills were also introduced 
in a number of states this year but all 
were ameneded to protect the interests 
of life insurance policyholders, or 
failed of passage due to opposition to 
the principle of such laws generally. 
The Iowa bill on this subject which 
exempted insurance companies, was 
amended to exclude the proceeds of life 
insurance and policyholders dividends 
from taxable income. This bill failed 
to become law. In Ohio a personal in- 
come tax bill which properly exempted 
the proceeds of life insurance and pol- 
icyholders dividends made no progress. 
In North Carolina the old income tax 
law which allowed life insurance com- 
panies to deduct the income tax paid 
from the premium tax was amended to 
expressly exempt life insurance com- 
panies which pay the premium tax. 
Other states in which income tax bills 
were introduced but failed of passage 
were California, North Dakota and 
Oklahoma. 

A Colorado bill providing expressly 
for the disallowance of the deduction of 
dividends in the computation of the 
premium tax made no progress. 

Bills amending: the contingency re- 
serve requirements for life insurance 
companies, bringing the law up-to-date 
and into conformity with New York 
provisions on this subject were enacted 


GREETINGS 


to Underwriters 





In the great work to which we are all com- 
mitted, the Grizzard System joins in a re- 
dedication to ideals and purposes advanced 
by the underwriters assembled at Kansas 


City. 


That success may crown all efforts to make 
the institution of Old Line Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance even greater, nobler and 
more widespread than any accomplish- 
ments of the past is our sincere wish. 





The Grizzard System during its seven years existence 
HAVE NOT, DOES NOT NOW, and WILL NOT prose- 
lyte the Underwriters of other organizations. 





Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus 
and Principal Cities 





GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF AMERICA, Incorporated 
Executive Offices, Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
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in Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota 
and Tennessee. 


Bilis Covering Uniform 

Incontestible Clause 

Bills providing for the uniform in- 
contestable clause indorsed by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners were introduced in 13 states 
and included in the code bills in two 
other states. These proposals became 
law in seven states, Idaho, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon and South Dakota. In New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania bills were in- 
troduced to make the present incontest- 
able clause provision uniform with the 
commissioners’ bill. The New Jersey 
bill became law but the Pennsylvania 
proposal was vetoed by the governor. 
In Indiana the incontestable clause pro- 
vision was amended to conform with 
the commissioners’ bill so far as to re- 
quire the incontestable period to run 
during the lifetime of the insured. In 
Illinois a bill was introduced to amend 
the present incontestable clause pro- 
vision which is in conformity with the 
commissioners’ uniform bill, by elimi- 
nating the “during the lifetime of the 
insured” provision. The bill made no 
progress. In North Carolina a bill mod- 
eled after the commissioners’ uniform 
bill but with the incontestable period 
reduced to one year was defeated. 


Method of Valuing 

Life Insurance Securities 

The commissioners’ uniform bill re- 
garding the amortization method of 
valuing life insurance securities was 
enacted in Arkansas, Delaware and New 
Mexico. A new law in Colorado also 
provides for the amortization plan of 
valuation although it does not follow 
the wording of the uniform bill endorsed 
by the insurance commissioners. 

Laws were enacted in a number of 
the states making minor amendments 
to the insurance laws on the following 
subjects: Annual statements, company 
examinations, deposits, fees, invest- 
ments, policy provisions and reinsur- 
ance. 

In Arkansas this year’s legislature 
consolidated the insurance department 
with the revenue and taxation depart- 
ment. 


Objectionable Proposals 

Beaten in Many States 

Among the proposals introduced in 
the various states this year, which 
were objectionable from the standpoint 
of life insurance, none of which became 
law, were the following: Regulation of 
premium rates in Arkansas; additional 
30 days grace period in North Caro- 
lina; imposing liability on policyholders 
for dividends received in case of com- 
pany insolvency in Colorado; funeral 
expenses charged against life insurance 


Important Recommendations Are 


Made in Report by W. A. Searle 


HE report of William A. Searle, as- 
"T sistant to the president, a newly 

created office during the past year, 
was submitted to the executive commit- 
tee at its meeting Monday. Mr. Searle 
told of his visit to local associations 
in various parts of the country, which 
had been made with a view of working 
out with the local officers steps that 
would strengthen the local organiza- 
tions. An analysis of 46 of the associa- 
tions visited by Mr. Searle was pre- 
sented, showing the specific needs which 
he found. He summarized as the gen- 
eral needs among local associations: 


Makes Several 
Recommendations 


1. Wider membership interest and 
participation in activities and more de- 
mocracy. 

2. More businesslike attitude and pro- 
cedure. 

3. Larger vision and more ambition 
for the local association. 

4. Less apathy and satisfaction with 
present accomplishments. 

5. Closer contact with the National 
Association. 

6. More adequate financing of local! 
association. 

7. Better planning of work and some 
budgetary control of finances. 
Important Suggestions 

Included in Report 

A number of suggestions were in- 
cluded in the report, as having made 
either by members in the field, or in- 





policy proceeds under certain condi- 
tions in Tennessee; requiring the com- 
pany to return a proportion of the pre- 
mium when death océurs before the end 
of the period for which the premium is 
paid in New York. 

This year’s legislative season on the 
whole has been marked by an increas- 
ingly intelligent appreciation on the 
part of legislators of the social and eco- 
nomic importance of fostering the 
proper growth and expansion of the 
institution of life insurance. This is 
due in no small part to the efforts of 
life underwriters in every state to in- 
form and educate the public in the true 
principles of the life insurance business. 
It is hoped that this fairminded attitude 
of the legislators towards the broaden- 
ing needs of life insurance policyhold- 
ers and the necessity for proper func- 
tioning of the business will be con- 
tinued. 

a 
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cluded at the request of President Clegg, 
Chairman Wells or some other trustee. 
The first one dealt with the transfer of 
local membership. At present the life 
underwriter in a new location is obliged 
to start in as if never previously affil- 
ated with the organization. The sugges- 
tion made is that the National Associa- 
tion shall furnish transfer cards to be 
filled out by the local association and 
given to the removing member. 


Question of Eligibility 
of Certain Companies 


The by-laws of the National Associa- 
tion are broadly drawn so as to admit 
as members underwriters holding con- 
tracts with any legal reserve life com- 
pany. In practice, however, some local 
associations have drawn a distinction 
against newer or poorly organized legal 
reserve companies until they should 
have proven themselves. There has 
been no uniformity in this respect, rep- 
resentatives of a certain company being 
accepted in one place and rejected in 
another. It was suggested that a com- 
mittee study this matter, lay down 
principles by which to guide selections 
and prepare a list of eligible companies, 
to which new names can be added as 
companies meet with requirements of 
eligibility. : 


Managers’ Units and State 
Associations Favored 


Favorable recommendations were 
made in regard to the ideas of organiz- 
ing general agents and managers in the 
various cities as a division of the local 
life underwriters’ association and for 
the formation of state associations. 
The problem of the rural and scattered 
underwriters was taken up and it had 
been suggested by some of the trustees 
that an associate membership in state 
associations be set up to take care of 
this class. 

The question of the standardization 
of dues and of new standard by-laws 
was discussed at some length. A set of 
by-laws, evolved from a study of those 
now in use and involving a number of 
important changes, was submitted for 
consideration. 


Would Prepare Program 
for Year in Advance 


The desirability of having a general 
program of work for the year deter- 
mined in advance was strongly empha- 
sized and it was suggested that a care- 
fully selected commitee, representative 
of various interests and localities, be 
named to prepare a list of possible proj- 
ects, of predominant interest, and re- 
port this list formally to a later meet- 
ing of the executive commitee before 
leaving Kansas City. From the sugges- 
tions submitted the executive committee 
could then intelligently draft a program 
of two or three major planks or projects. 
To this could be added, as a minor plat- 
form, some of the projects which were 
not yet ripe for major consideration. 

Efforts were urged to take advantage 
of the opportunities for advancing the 
interests of life insurance through the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
The fire prevention activities of the 
United States Chamber were cited and 
it was suggested that a study be made 
of the feasibility of seeking to paral- 
lel in life insurance what is being done 
in fire insurance. 





Program Outlined 


Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, as 
chairman of the convention program 
committee, was in charge of the meet- 
ing held on Monday night to instruct 
speakers and session chairman on the 
convention plans. Mr. Woods explained 
the general purpose of the meeting, 
what was desired of the chairmen and 
discussion leaders in handling their 
sessions, and how the meeting general- 
ly was to be conducted. He explained 


that last year the relation of life 
surance to the trust companies 

stressed, that this year the valye of 
insurance to education would be, 
phasized, and that it was the preg 
intention to next year feature the ; 
portance of life insurance writte 
charitable or philanthropic pury 
For some time past the association 
built its program around one coy 
theme and Mr. Woods said that 
the intention to follow this plan jp, 
future. 

He stated that the program this » 
was especially heavy, which meant 
all speakers would have to start 
stop promptly on time. This D 
vention meeting always serves to 
the finishing touches on the gep 
formulated plans and is held prin 
ly for the purpose of oiling the mami 
ery and insuring a smooth condu¢ 
the meeting. 





Financial Statement 
Called Disappointme 


At the Los Angeles convention ip 
officials of the National Association ¢ 
the first time in its history decide 
give the general membership some { 
tailed report of the financial standing 
that body. This report while lack 
many important details was the ful 
information that had ever been m 
public and it was read with much ip 
est. This year the finances of the 
ciation, according to several members 
the executive committee, are in 
shape that it is not deemed desin 
to make public anything but a 
mary of the figures, presented in 
shape as to cause no alarm. There 
is stated to be quite a disappointme 
although a trifle better than a 
ago, but the executive commitee 
bers were not enthusiastic over 
showing. 


Statement Given Out 
by Treasurer Jones 


“For the first time in our history? 
report covers an exact period of 
months from July 1, 1924 to June 
1925, and from now on it is the pw 
to have all reports cover this 
months’ period so that comparison 
be made from year to year. 

‘Our bank balance on June 30 
showed an increase of over $4,000 
that of a year ago. 

“We have succeeded in retiring 
bank loans and established a capital 
count in two savings banks of $ 
so that instead of paying out $500 in 
terest, we are receiving $500 from ° 
savings bank deposits. 

“In 1925 our receipts were little 0 
$81,000 or about $10,000 less than? 
receipts of the previous year. 
accounted for by the fact that we 
no income from our special contribute 
fund which gave us some $9,000 in 
previous year. ’ 

“Our income from advertising has ! 
creased very materially and our income 
from cash sales is about the same as! 
the previous year. 

Saved $3,000 By 

New Contract 

“Under the head of expenditures ¥ 
have saved some $3,000 by a very fa 
orable printing contract, but the par 
account shows quite an increase in cost. 
Our rent has increased, owing t 
demand for more space. The expe® 
for rent is slightly below current mi 
ket cost for offices of this character. 

“From now until the end of the ye 
our bank balance will undoubtedly 
crease, because our outgo will be st 
and normal and our income Will dr 
off. find 

“It will be necessary for us to 
some material increase in income ae 
der that we may meet the expe 
curred on account of our president? ™ 
sistant and his office and traveling 
penses.” 

The importance of the reference 
the expense of the traveling a 
will be understood when it is ka 
that the salary of this official, a 
ing to reliable reports, is $6,000 per e 
num ard his traveling and office 
penses $6,000 more. 
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as in his own section, New England. I 








OD of lite . R rt R | t have no hesitancy in 7 — } Mr. 
m pani Crocker consents to run for the direct- 
2 value of ommiuttee e€po on e a ons orship next year, his election will un- E. J. Clark of Baltimore, chairman of 
VOuld be ° . . doubtedly be overwhelming. the publications committee, submitted 
8 the pra W. th O h O his report, giving the details of the as- 
ature in 1 t er rganizations sociation’s activities in the publishing 


e written | 


Delay Under Wills; None 









field. Mr. Clark explained that during 


PIC purpo By JONATHAN K. VOSHELL, Chairman the coming year it is the intention of 
3SOCiation in Insurance Bequests the association to expand its publication 
| ONE centy th tones t The National Credit Association, par- and educational work. The National 
id that jt $ chairman of the sec a = hart es oa a t h a At the pre-convention meeting held Association will be in a position to co- 
8 plan in ga ings for members of the execu- ticularly the trust department, has nD Monday evening to instruct speakers operate more closely with local associa- 


tive committee, there was little or 
activities, because of the belief of 


very active in the presentation of life 
insurance and trust estates in their or- 


and session chairmen on convention 










tions and Y. M. C. A.s having life in- 


ram this ye _ Plans, Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, surance courses, 80 far as the furnish- 
Sa Ee a ane ee eee dawvclation ia pub. manager of the quitable Lite of New ing of life Insurance textbooks and other 
This pr made a report at the mid-year meeting licity work wth lectures delivered in Ng he Py mary A b . myer nn a Can ae eae 
erves to necting this matter, so that it seems various parts of the country and moving ficiaries of the Frick estate to receive the National Association will enlarge 


the gene 
eld prin 
‘ the machi 
h conduct 


ent 
>intmer 


necessary to extend the report fur- 


With reference to the committee on 
ations with other organizations: 
ortly after my reappointment as chair- 
an of this committee last year, and 
+ the members of the committee 
re selected, I communicated with each 
personally, asking them to submit 
sorts during the year of activities of 
ous organizations in localities in 


picture slides used in showing the ad- 
vantages of life insurance and its coop- 
eration with trust companies. 

By far the distinctive advantage of 
life insurance aside from the trust com- 
pany activity, is that of our association 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. As you know this is an 
organization of 1376 trade bodies, with 
an underlying membership of 767,000 
corporations, firms and individuals, with 


the money bequeathed them under the 
Frick will. Mr. Woods said that state 
and federal inheritance taxes have 
taken the bulk of the good securities, 
with the result that there remains, for 
the charitable institutions so generously 
remembered in the Frick will, only the 
slow “frozen” securities. 

Mr. Woods explained that he is on the 
board of directors of several of the 















and broaden its life insurance publish- 
ing activities considerably, if the pres- 
ent plans are carried out. 

The submission of this report was one 
of the first things that brought to the 
attention of association members the 
passing from its ranks of Charles Jer- 
ome Edwards, who had acted as chair- 
man of that committee and submitted 
its report for some 17 or 18 years. 





ntion in 19 : institutions named in the Frick will and The reports on the financial end of 
sociation hich they were a oo 6 ee eee 2 oe — is hence in a position to know that at the publications department showed 
Y decided plies from most all o — a oe 7008 = = least several of these institutions will that it had run about the same as last 
hip some ‘ never receive as much as they expected. year, but that the “Association News,” 
1 standing National Chamber The frozen securities are being placed because of the increase in its advertis- 
hile Has Potent Infl in a trust and the institutions that are ing rates, was able to make a very satis- 
s the SS Perens larueNsS beneficiaries under the will are each factory showing, and had declared a 
* been There is no doubt but that the cham- being asked to accept proportionately dividend of $5,000 to the National As- 
| much i ber has the most potent influence in Jess than was stipulated in the will. sociation. 
<= the stabilizing of every phase of com- They, of course, can do nothing else. 
a —— —— that — is > a Strong Contrast with : 
oday. s our organization is we S d 

poh aware, a department of insurance is Life Insurance Bequests Reports ubmitte 
tea now under the direction of James L. , As a contract Mr. Woods told of be- The reports of the committee on law 

Th Madden, a thorough and competent in- ing in Baltimore last Christmas Day, ang legislation, of which Henry J. 
weal surance man, and his work is a credit to where he was stopping at the same powel] of Louisville is chairman; com- 


the National Underwriters’ Association, 
which had much to do with his appoint- 
ment through its national counsellor. 
Life insurance is now represented in 
the department of insurance of the 
chamber by some of the best men in the 
business, representing the home office 


hotel with a wealthy Pittsburgh mer- 
chant. The merchant died suddenly 
and it was later learned that by means 
of life insurance he had left $50,000 to 
a hospital and $25,000 to another char- 
itable institution. This money was, of 
course paid at once but several other 





mittee on salesmanship, J. B. Duryea 
of San Francisco, chairman; standard- 
ization of dues, BE. B. Hamlin of Cleve- 
land, chairman; cooperation with trust 
companies, Edward A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh, chairman; relations with other 
organizations, J. K. Voshell of Balti- 


: and field. Three men of prominence bequests left by the same merchant in mo , m 
— sit on the advisory committee; namely, his will in all probability will not be ee, Sen ee oe oe — 
to. Ja Haley Fiske, Walton L. Crocker, Edward for some time. educational standards, J. Stanley Hd- 
the aa A. Woods. The activity and advice of Mr. Woods said that the slow process wards of Denver, chairman, were all 

this the men in the department of insurance of law that has to be followed in the presented. Mr. Edwards emphasized 
varia has had a great deal to do with advane- probating and carrying out of wills is the necessity for care in giving approval 

ing the interest of life insurance through- in striking contrast to the prompt pay- to yarious sales courses, and mentioned 
ine 30 out the United States, and the reaction ments made by the life companies. Mr. several which are of the standard type. 
$4,000 of this work through the chamber and Woods said that it would pay any life Guy McLaughlin of Houston, Tex., 

4 our law legislative committee has had a insurance man to follow closely the chairman of the committee on agency 
retiring great effect in revamping some of the steps taken in the executing of any nomenclature, in his report indicated 
. capital national laws which were objectionable large will, because such a study would progress, but asked to be relieved from 
of $ and stabilizing the whole structure of show clearly what a long time is con- the chairmanship of the committee in 
- $500 in life insurance finance. sumed and how many months and fre- fayor of someone in a more central lo- 
0 from quently years beneficiaries have to wait, cation. TE eat. oe ered 5 

, jes rey nenene a ~ my ae whereas life insurance gets the money 

, or later life insurance w ave a direc- jnto the hands of the beneficiaries with- Wi h 
_ tor on the board of managers of the na- jn a few days after death. K. “4 Ins Trop y 
m tional chamber. In this connection, a The Charles Jerome Edwards trophy 
nat We candidate in the person of Walton L. for increase in membership was award- 
om Crocker, president of the John Han- B ¢. E, | 3 k ed this year to the Kansas City associa- 
000 in cock Mutual Life, was sominated sad oost ° ° Cc ey tion. In order to give all associations 
, was voted for at the last annual meet- both large and small, an equal oppor- 
ing has! ing of the chamber. That he would have A ae — a —— tunity in this competition, it is based 
var aa opposition those of us who were actively ®™mong the early convention arrivals in half ‘ 

favor of George E. Lackey, general one-half on percentage of increase and 





HENRY CAMP HARRIS, Dallas 


engaged in his campaign thoroughly un- 
derstood, but that opposition appearea 
in one or two ways which were unex- 
pected, and while he received a very 


agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
at Oklahoma City, for the presidency 
of the association for the coming year. 


one-half on actual numerical increase. 
On this basis the associations ranking 
next in order were Scranton, Pa.; Terre 


heard very little respecting any work ' Mr. Lackey does not want the job and Haute, Ind.; Jackson, Miss.; Seattle, 
ditures vem" by them since the early part of —— wh Jae oe te ee says he could not afford to make the Wash.; Yakima, Wash., and Birming- 
. very fang 2e year. Having been instrumental in the nom- ‘imancial sacrifices which its accept- ham, Ala. Seattle showed the largest 
the pay John Newton Russell of Los Angeles ination of Mr. Crocker, I was personally #2¢¢ Would involve, but his admirers 1n- number of new members received dur 
ase in OME favored me with some information re- concerned regarding his election, and *!8t that he is decidedly the man for ing the year, 250, and Kansas City stood 
ing to tlearding an association of women pub- with a sufficent number of votes guar- ‘h¢ Place. There is an unusually strong second in that respect with 210. 
ne expen@@@licists, which it was thought would anteed on the first ballot and with the “elesation on hand from both Okla- The annual report of Executive Secre- 
rrent MMM develop some interest among women support of all of the insurance interests homa and Texas, all whooping it up tary Everett M. Ensign showed that the 
aracter. [Jo national reputation connected with I felt there was more than a reasonable fF Lackey and the Kansas City con- total membership of the association is 
f the yea the world’s organizations of publi- chance for his election. There were, ‘sent is also favorable to him, since Row 18,490, a gain of 466 for the year. 
ibtedly #@Blicists. I had a communication from however, some difficulties introduced ‘*® OW™ candidate, Charles L. Scott, an- There are now 160 local associations, a 
be stesil i the secretary of the Los Angeles organ- into the situation by persons who I "ounced positively that he would not net gain of six. Of these 77 reported 
will d099 ization regarding the matter, but noth- am sure were not familiar with just *!!0w his name to be considered. gains in membership and 84 reported 
ing further has come of it. what we were doing regarding the organ. _ Mr. Lackey is now the senior vice- losses, including those that disbanded. 
as to {NTE Corresponded Wi ization behind Mr. Crocker, and it was President of the National Association, Several associations were dropped dur- 
ome in Nation By . . having held that position for two years. ing the year for non-payment of dues 
al Bodies effective, and the result was that a including Eau Clai Wis.. Fort Smith 
5 oe We have been j nominating speech which was to have He Was called upon to preside at the Ack Hinatinaten, W Ve. New Mexien 
ident’s & the een in correspondence with been made by Winslow Russell was en- Los Angeles convention last year when rk., Huntington, W. Va., New Mexico, 


a Manager of the Life President’s As- 
tion during the year and more or 


activity resulted, all of which has 


M Successful and cooperative. We 


tirely cut off owing to a resolution which 
had been passed upon at an earlier ses- 
sion permitting but two nominating 


President Graham C. Wells was unapie 
to be present on account of illness, and 
made a very favorable impression on 
all those who attended that convention. 


port News, Texarkana and Twin Falls. 
New associations organized this year in- 
clude those of Augusta, Ga., Beaumont, 
Tex., Bridgeport, Conn., Butler, Pa., 


is know! are still cooperating with the Medical speeches. He has been a very earnest and con- Camden, N. J., Charleston, W. Va., 
41, accort urector's Association, the General So- It was very gratifying to know that sistent worker on behalf of the Na- Fresno, Calif. Gary, Ind., Greenville, 
00 per ar tor’s Association, the National Credit our candidate has hosts of friends all tional Association and has done much S. C., Hartford, Conn., Long Beach, 
office & § Association, and the Chamber of over the country, and particularly so to increase its membership in the south- Calif., San Jose, Calif., Santa Barbara, 


Commerce of the United States. 


in the middle and northwest, as well 


west. 


Calif., Sedalia, Mo., and Zanesville, O. 
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“More Information for More Companies” 


The Little Gem Life Chart 


THE ORIGINAL VEST POCKET BOOK 


Rates—Dividends—Net Cost 
Policy Analysis—Values 


100 COMPANIES 


Five-Year Business 


and Financial Report 
250 COMPANIES 


12,000 Increase in Orders in 1925—20,000 Increase in Two Years 


R E A S O N S More Companies for Each State—Financial and Insurance Exhibit—IMPARTIAL 
More Information for Each Company—Accurate, Simple, Early Delivery 


Use the Chart That Gives— 
100 LEADING COMPANIES 


For any state the Little Gem covers more companies 
operating in the field than its nearest competitor. The 100 
legal reserve companies shown are chosen because of their 
size and the territory covered. Every company is dealt with 
impartially and accurately, and more information is given 
concerning each one than is to be found in any similar vest 
pocket book. 


FIVE YEAR FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Two hundred and fifty legal reserve companies operating 
in the United States are covered on twenty-two items for 
their business and financial condition for a period of five years. 
This is the only publication of this kind that gives the annual 
statements of all companies, thus saving the agent the expense 
of securing a special book containing the financial and insur- 
ance records of companies. This is the first publication of 
this information each year in book form. 


EIGHT AGES OF DIVIDENDS AND NET COSTS 


Four more ages of dividends and net costs are shown for 
all participating companies than is shown by any similar pub- 
lication. This dividend information is given at five year ages, 
from 25 to 60, inclusive. Similar publications give this infor- 
mation only at 10 year ages. 


SPECIAL NET COST PAGE 


Agents have praised our method of showing total net 
costs and averages very highly, inasmuch as it gives them 
condensed information on both the “present dividend” scale 
and actual history on the same page for a ten-year as well as a 
fifteen-year illustration. This special net cost page has been a 
great success as comparisons are readily made. 


TEN AND FIFTEEN YEAR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Similar books give only a fifteen-year showing. The 
Little Gem gives both the ten and fifteen year showing on 
totals, net costs, premiums, dividends, cash values and aver- 
ages. Net cost totals are shown both ways, with and without 
cash values deducted, and on basis of actual history as well as 
present scale. 


Use the Chart that Gives— 
WELL-KNOWN SPECIAL POLICIES 


Special showings are made on policies for which there is a 
special demand, such as the Metropolitan $5,000 special, the 
Equitable convertible policy, the Phoenix Mutual 342% policy, 
the Travelers premium reduction, Aetna and Prudential modi- 
fied rates, and others. 


RATES FOR MOST POLICIES 
Rates are given for at least nine leading policies—more 
in many cases—including premiums on disability and double 
indemnity, with their various combinations. Industrial rates 
are also given. 


AN ACCURATE POLICY ANALYSIS 

For each company a page is devoted to the analysis of the 
policy forms. The policies are analyzed under the same points 
for each company, making it possible to look up quickly and 
accurately any facts needed, such as cash values, change of 
plan, disability, dividends, double indemnity, extended insur- 
ance, grace, incontestability, loans, nonforfeitable conditions, 
paid-up values, premium loans, reinstatement, restricted occu- 
pations, and many others. 


THE IMPORTANT TABLES 
Both the 3 and 3%% American experience tables and also 
the 4% Actuary tables are given. Tables giving rates of 
interest paid on proceeds of policies left with company, as well 
as ratios of actual to expected mortality for 120 companies. 


CASH VALUES 
Cash values are given at the end of 2nd or 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
10th, 15th, and 20th years on ordinary life, 20 pay and 20 year 
endowment. 


10-15 PAYMENT AND 10-15 ENDOWMENT DIVIDENDS 

Dividends are given for 10 year on 10 and 15 pay life and 
10 and 15 year endowments. Also, dividends, paid-up and 
term policies. Making the most complete dividend showing 
to be found in any vest pocket book. 


EARLY DELIVERY 
For the past four years, the Little Gem has been the first 
chart out showing the five-year financial and insurance exhibit 
of 250 companies. The first copies are out of the bindery by 
April Ist, and yet the Gem contains these special reports from 
48 insurance departments; in addition to all new dividend and 
net cost schedules made up, totals for 10 and 15 years. 


Bound in real leather and printed on the finest grade of thin Bible paper obtainable. 


RETAIL PRICE (Single Copies) 


Take advantage of your company club offer. Order direct or through your general agency or home office. 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER COMPANY 
420 East 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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\iver Thurman’s Message on 
Opportunities, Responsibilities 


LIVER THURMAN, agency super- 
intendent of the Mutual Benefit 
and chairman of the Life Agency 
wficers’ Association was to have spoken 
Wednesday evening on “Opportuni- 
ies and Responsibilities.” It was, how- 
er, decided to move him forward and 
» spoke, therefore, on Tuesday morning 


The Life Agency Ofifcers’ Association 
nds a messenger to congratulate the 
tional Life Underwriters’ Association 
your great contributions toward the 
building of American life insurance. 
our spirit of friendly cooperation is 
mmendable, and we felicitate you 
on the larger opportunities for useful 
ice that will unfold with the further 
stension of the principles upon which 
his organization rests. 


Your founders built more wisely than 
hey knew. The association was or- 
mnized primarily for protection against 
nscrupulous men and measures. The 
ree created through that unity of 
pose Was soon directed toward more 
sitive, constructive and profitable 
asks, To enumerate your accomplish- 
nents is not my purpose; but to give 

measure of praise as spokesman for 
n organization composed of the agency 
fficials of your companies, is my 
leasure. 


igh Rank Among 
Agencies for Betterment 


The intrinsic worth of the institution 
life insurance; its great beneficence; 
ud its far reach into the economic fab- 
of individual, corporate and civic 
fe, give it high rank among all agen- 
ties for the betterment of man. The 
blic appreciation of its merits and the 
pid extension of its usefulness is a 
irect result of the individual and or- 
nized effort of you, whom I address. 
Before the public, the agent has been 
he advocate and defender of the cause. 
Back of our time, and leading up to 
i, there was a constructive force of 
itant idealism; a blend of the cour- 
ge, initiative and tenacity of our 
meer forebears; a force useful and 
to clear the underbrush of 
morance, doubt and religious intoler- 
. Some here can remember the 
beginnings of the highways that 

ve led into public confidence. 
We now possess this heritage of pub- 
ue approval and are enriched by gath- 
ng the fruits of the labors of others. 
Uur opportunities for service and per- 
mal profit are beyond the fondest 
reams of our immediate predecessors. 


Hedge Safeguards 
About Possessions 


Shall we withhold appreciation of 
“ose who laid the foundation of our 
uccess? Shall smug complacence and 
Midulgence of our inheritance blind us? 
Shall we he dull of perception or un- 
mindful of the responsibilities of an 
Meir? Let us pause and consider with 
hat safeguards we may hedge about 
uur possessions. 
This public knowledge of.the merits 
insurance imparted by others; a 
owledge expanded by the ever in- 
~w evidence of its benefits; a 
eee dispensed by educational in- 
ae a doctrine expounded frem 
= ped a plan suggested by financiers 
al economists; this knowledge is gen- 
knowledge. It is a possession com- 
mon both to agent and prospect. 
or rich heritage of public apprecia- 
epee elements inimical to the 
“~ of the mere salesman of insur- 
, the ordertaker. Any individual or 
ization that stands merely as a 
et of toll between a company, (com- 
of those who have pooled certain 
twhe ts for mutual good), and a buyer, 
nie ould share with them their obli- 
and benefits) has rights, if any 


more limited than those de- 
The 


at all, 
scribed in our agent’s contract. 


public will not and should not pay dear- 
and stereotyped 


ly for such visionless 
service. 


Furthermore, the twister, who would 
wilfully destroy an established associa- 
tion betwen an individual and his com- 
pany should be removed from the reach 
of personal profit. 


Adds to Life Happiness 
As Medium of Thrift 


But to you, to the real life under- 
writer, I sound no note of pessimism. 
I herald a greater opportunity. Thus I 
would stimulate you to a keener appre- 
ciation of the responsibilities of your 
calling. All praise and all power to him 
who can best use life insurance, this 
greatest of all economic conceptions, in 
tne solution of the problems of life. 


Life insurance adds to life’s happi- 
ness as a great medium for thrift; the 
fulfillment of sacred obligations and 
realization of cherished hopes; an an- 
chor for storms and a harbor for a jour- 
ney’s end; pillars for the support of 
enterprise when genius rests; a mea- 
sure of time over which ability, if un- 
disturbed, would collect its reward; a 
projection of values to supply future 
needs. 


You can define life insurance in terms 
of its accomplishments, or name the 
needs which it fills. Can you inspire 
others to be thrifty? Can you urge 
with conviction the obligations that are 
sacred, and inspire others with hopes 
that will sweeten their lives and encour- 
age them to strive? Can you make men 
better and happier by allaying fear? 
Can you strengthen enterprise and help 
genius express its worth? Can you en- 
courage the youth to study, and men to 
grow and enhance the glory of achieve- 
ment? Can you protect from fall a tot- 
tering enterprise or add strength to a 
strong one? Can you save for those de- 
serving the values they should have? 


Society Will Pay for 
Service Rendered 


If you do this and more, you know 
life and serve it. The servant is worthy 
of his hire. We need have no concern 
about the manner of its payment. So- 
ciety will continue to pay for service 
rendered. 


I set no high standards. Only have I 
described the ability, the constructive 
work, the spirit of service and the loy- 
alty to ideals of your leaders, the pro- 
fessional attainments of those whom we 
honor. 


Opportunities—responsibilities, these 
two are inseparably one. Webster rec- 
ognized this union in his memorial ad- 
dress on Adams and Jefferson. 


Let me give you the setting: Adams 
and Jefferson, the literary producers of 
the Declaration of Independence, both 
signers of that great document, were 
each in turn vice-president and president 
of the United States. Though political- 
ly opposed they were life-long friends 
and lived to ripe old age. Both died on 
the same day—on the 4th of July—and 
on the 50th anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


With such a setting for such an ora- 
tor, his wonderful address graphically 
described the vicissitudes that confront- 
ed the founders of our nation in estab- 
lishing our lands, securing our liberty 
and setting up the institution of govern- 
ment; and pictured the great and heroic 
part taken by those two and their con- 
temporaries. 


Generations Hold Us 
Responsible for Trust 


From his concluding appeal to his 
hearers, I quote this brief paragraph: 
“This lovely land, this glorious liberty, 


these benign institutions, the dear pur- 
chase of our fathers are ours; ours to 
enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to trans- 
mit. Generations past and generations 
to come hold us responsible for this 
sacred trust.” 


In this eloquent statement of facts re- 
lating to political life we find one 
privilege, ours to enjoy, and two sacred 
obligations, ours to preserve—ours to 
transmit. Likewise in individual life, 
privilege is inseparable from obligation. 
We have a right to enjoy the exercise 
of our abilities. Scripture commends 
him who makes most of his opportuni- 
ty and condemns him who would hide 
his talent in a napkin. But to preserve 
and transmit the fruits of labor, is none 
the less binding on the individual than 
is the obligation to guard and strength- 
en the forces of government. 


Ours is the glorious task of aiding 
others in the exercise of their skill, in 
the preservation of the fruits of their 
labor and transmitting of wealth for the 
accomplishment of useful purposes. This 
we undertake with consciousness of the 
righteousness of our cause. 

Our birthright is public confidence; 
our pledge—service. 


Good Progress Made in 
Standardizing of Dues 


The report of the Committee on 
Standardization of Dues, presented by 
E. B. Hamlin, chairman, supplements 
the report made March 9, 1925. He 
said: 

“It is not possible at this time to 
give concrete information with refer- 
ence to all the accomplishments of the 
committee, but since that report was 
turned in a letter was addressed to 
every member of the National Associa- 
tion, setting forth the necessity of in- 
creasing the dues of members in local 
associations so as to make it possible 
for each local association to render such 
service to its members as would make 
the association sought by every man 
selling life insurance. Furthermore, it 
was apparent that a local association 
that was on the par with other business 
organizations in the community in its 
activities would be the very best ad- 
vertising medium for local life under- 
writers that could be devised. With 
this in view continued effort has been 
made by addressing letters to the presi- 
dents and secretaries of all associations 
and to the companies urging co-opera- 
tion to bring about the desired benefits. 


Machinery Put in Motion 
is Working Effectively 


The machinery which has been put 
in motion is working effectively. When 
the idea of getting members to increase 
their dues was suggested it was thought 
by many to be a step against growth of 
the association movement and some dis- 
couraged the attempt but a careful 
analysis of the situation convinced the 
management that an increase in dues 
with an increase in service to members 
was fundamental to the future success 
of the association’s work. Up to date 
many associations have increased their 
dues and others contemplate doing so, 
recognizing the fact that to make an 
association worth while it must have 
financial support in keeping with other 
trade organizations. 

It was expected that such an increase 
would cause a temporary loss in mem- 
mership but I am pleased to report that 
instead of loss we have an increase of 
nearly 500. We now have so many as- 
sociations that are living examples of 
increased dues and increased service 
that the doubtful ones should not hesi- 
tate to act at once. 





Full Time Secretary 
Idea Gaining Ground 


Several associations have adopted the 
full-time secretary idea and others are 
considering it. In some instances asso- 
ciations are employing secretaries who 
are not life insurance men, but engaged 
in secretarial work, as part-time secre- 
taries, and I am convinced that we are 
on the road to greater things, and that 


the association movement is growing 
rapidly but will not reach its maximum 
efficiency until all members of associa- 
tions see the necessity of paying to the 
local associations sufficient dues to 
make the body useful to the members 
and a factor in its community. 


The success of this work to date has 
been due to the splendid cooperation of 
the National Association's officers and 
trustees, including Mr. Searle and Mr. 
Ensign, who have assisted in carrying 
out this work in a most efficient man- 
ner. 


Committee Report on 
Educational Standards 


The report of the committee on edu- 
cational standards was submitted by J. 
Stanley Edwards, chairman. He said: 

“The past year has been one during 
which the idea pioneered by the Na- 
tional Association, namely, that suc 
cessful underwriters must be trained 
men, has been more than ever empha- 
sized. Company home offices are uni- 


a) 


OLIVER THURMAN 


Chairman Life Agency Officers’ 
Association 


versally awake to the desirability of 
employing trained men and of providing 
training courses for their agents 
already under contract. Such educa- 
tional plans include correspondence 
courses, traveling field schools and 
home office training courses. 


“Life insurance is becoming increas- 
ingly a business of specialties, requir- 
ing technical knowledge of wide scope 
outside of mere selling technique. 


“Our colleges and universities recog- 
nize this and are increasingly providing 
the means for training of life under- 
writers. The schools of Denver Uni- 
versity, University of Pittsburgh, New 
York University and others continue to 
furnish this service. Y. M. C. A. life 
insurance courses are well established 
in many cities. Literature on life in- 
surance, once so meager, is now almost 
bewildering in its quantity. The de- 
mand for life insurance sales reading 
matter was never greater nor was the 
supply ever greater. There is no longer 
an excuse for any agent who wishes 
to know all about his business to go 
without that knowledge. 

“In addition to courses of study on 
life insurance subjects as put out by 
our various schools and colleges it 
would seem in the view of the commit- 
tee that the National Association could 
perform an additional service by estab- 
lishing a department in the “Life Asso- 
ciation News” where standard insur- 
ance publications could be reviewed so 
that agents everywhere could be in- 
formed of the content and purpose of 
life insurance publications and this 
service should include a review of all 
such worthwhile books wherever pub- 
lished.” 
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Guaranteeing The Education of The 
Child By Insuring The Parent 


. HE first woman to address the 

7 convention was Miss Josephine B. 

Lincoln of Oklahoma City, who led 

the discussion on “Guaranteeing the 

Education of the Child by Insuring the 

Parent.” She gave some of her own 
experiences and ideas. She said: 

When you make arrangements to 
guarantee the education of a child by 
insuring the parent, you have done four 
big worthwhile things in life. First, 
you have’ given the boy or girl a won- 
derful epportunity. In fact, you have 
arranged for a heritage of $72,000. 
Those were the latest figures of the 
United States bureau of education. You 
have helped the mother. Ybu have 
helped her through the stressing years. 
She doesn’t have to worry how the 
child will get its education. It is set- 
tled, and it is guaranteed. Third, every 
time yeu write an educational trust 
fund you have helped yourself. You 
have guaranteed the education of your 
own children. 

The fourth thing you have done, and 
perhaps this is the biggest thing of all, 
because it is so far reaching, you have 
helped your country. 


Average Length of Schooling 
Less Than Six Years 


It is said that the average length of 
schooling in the United States today 
is less than six years. Wher you have 
raised that average, you have made 
this world a better place in which to 
live. You have done something that 
the Congress of the United States can’t 
do. As has been said, by the general 
acceptance of educational insurance, 
you can prohibit child labor, and you 
can reduce the crime that is fostered 
by ignorance. 

Let us look into these educational 
plans for a momert. How many of you 
know men who have $2,000 or $3,000 
payable to the wife and then a nice 
educational fund of $4,000 or $5,000 pay- 
able to the boy when he reaches school 
age, or college age? That boy can’t 
go to college until he has been through 
grade school and high school. That is 
the plan that leaves the income to the 
mother. 


Inceme for Mother, Then 
Contract for Schooling 


Personally, I like the idea of the in- 
come for the mother and then the con- 
tract that insures the education of the 
child from the grade school, then on 
through high school, then the educa- 
tional trust fund. 

I recall distinctly the first educa- 
tional trust fund I wrote. I was a nov- 
ice in the business. My client was a 
young lawyer. He owned a wife, a 
baby, but no insurance. I had the idea 
of service, so ! talked to him on the 
various plans, but I failed to motivate 
that man until I talked to him about 
sending his boy to the Chicago Uni- 
versity to get his degree in law as he 
had done. What do you suppose I did 
for that man? I wrote him an educa- 
tional trust fund, college fund, on the 
18-year endowment plan. Now, if. any- 
thing happens to that father I don’t 
know hew that boy is going to get 
through the grades and high school. 
This family lives in Newark, N. J. Per- 
haps some of you New York under- 
writers can go over and arrange u 
minimum income for him, which would 
be a service. 


General Practice Is 
Ordinary Life 


It seems that in general practice the 
educational trust fund is arranged on 
the ordinary life plan by most insurance 
underwriters. This is done presum- 
ably because they realize that it is go- 
ing to give the boy the college educa- 
tion if he lives and is going to put him 
through school. If not, the program is 
arranged on the minimum outlay. 

The shorter term endowment plans 
are ideal but, generally speaking, they 


are not quite so attractive because of 
the annual outlay. 

I have just come from Dr. Lovelace’s 
school of insurance salesmanship. He 
held that school in Oklahoma City this 
year. It was a wonderful inspiration to 
be there. We talked about educational 
insuranee a great deal. I remember the 
approach that one of our instructors 
gave us, which was a commen one. 
First you talk to the father about his 
boy. Then you talk about the educa- 
tion he is thinking of. Then you use 
this idea. “If I could show you a plan 
whereby you could send Jimmy through 
Harvard, you would be _ interested, 
wouldn’t you?” There you have the 
curiosity appeal, and you have the ques- 
tion with the yes answer all wrapped up 
in one sentence, and it works. Just try 
it. 


Educational Funds for 
Every Child 


Wouldn’t it be a fine thing if we all 
felt the responsibility of the education 
of the children growing up around us? 
Wouldn’t it make us come back to all 
our clients, the men with families, and 
write educational trust funds for every 
child, and don’t forget the mother. 

There are mothers struggling to keep 
their children in the schools, and they 
need your support. They need some 
sort of a plan to insure that. I have 
seen clients who were women on small 
salaries, and yet they realized their 
responsibility, and they have an educa- 
tional fund of $25 a month for just a 
limited period of years guaranteeing the 
grade and high school education only. 

When you have arranged plans for 
your own children, when you have put 
your own house in order, then you can 
talk this plan 100 per cent stronger. You 
have paved your road. I saw in the 
“Life Association News” a while ago a 
statement to the effect that if you be- 
lieved what you were talking about, 
then you doubled your vocal capital, 
and your vocal capital is the same as 
money in the bank. It is impossible to 
have 100 per cent selling voice or man- 
ner with only 50 per cent ammunition. 


Lying in Living Room 
Adorned with Flowers 


Now, will you come with me for a 
ride on the herse of your imagination? 
If you were my prospective client, I 
wouldn’t show you this picture, but I 
am talking to you as one fellow worker 
to another. 

You are lying in the living room 
adorned with flowers. You have started 
on the long journey, no one knows 
where. Here stands your little family, 
choked with sorrow. Here is your 
wife, here are Jimmy, your oldest, little 
Harold, and Sadie. They too have 
started on a journey, an uncharted path, 
bereft of your guidance and your sup- 
port. 


Didn't Abscond with 
Family Possessions 


I wonder if you always supplied your 
wife’s needs for ready money. But no 
matter what happened in the past, you 
are an honest man. You have left your 
faniily well cared for. You didn’t ab- 
scond with the family’s possessions. 
The Ajax Life Insurance Company is 
going to pay her $100 a month. Let’s 
draw the curtain over your family try- 
ing to live on the $25 a week. The 
children are partially through school. 
Jimmy is in high school, but he is rest- 
less. He doesn’t have a car and doesn’t 
dress as well as his companions. He 
wants a job. He is going to work. The 
mother is grieved. She doesn’t know 
tow she is going to keep Jimmy from 
doing the one thing he mustn’t do, and, 
then, a miracle happens. 


Hand Reaches Down 
With Message for Jimmy 


A haud reaches down from heaven. 
It is yeur message to Jimmy. Perhaps 
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you are standing there in the midst un- 
seen, who knows? Mother goes over 
to the desk in the corner and takes out 
an envelope. She hands Jimmy two 
checks. She says, “Jimmy, this one is 
for your tuition, for your books, and 
for your clothes, and here is another 
one for your other expenses, and every 
month for four years this is coming 
frem Daddy.” 

The other children are interested. 
Did Daddy leave them a message? Yes. 
In a few years they will be reaching col- 
lege age and then they will have a 
check every month too. Well, you dis- 
charged your obligation. You fulfilled 
your duty. Now, we all know where 
you went. 


Dallas Out for 1927 


Dallas, Tex., is out in full force to 
land the 1927 convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Bright 





and early on Monday morning the Dal- 
las contingent, 125 strong, descended 
upon Kansas City. They at once got 
busy distributing badges, reading Dal- 
las 1927.” They made mo effort to pat 
in a bid for next year’s convention 7 
centered their entire fire upon clinch 
ing the meeting for Dallas two years 
hence. a! 
Don L. Sterling, an agent of = 
American Life Reinsurance at 
and president of the North Texas asso 
ciation, was at the head of the “ 
aggregation. So much favorable — 
ment was created in favor of > 
that unless a big boom for some . 
city is started in the meantime 4. 
reasonable to conclude that Dallas oo 
at least an even chance of landing }4 
1927 meeting. The Detroiters wee 
attempting to get the 1926 meeting © 
not present in large numbers an oa 
not make any effort to attract & 
tion to their city in connection W 
1927 meeting. 
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OOPERATION 
IS FEATURED 


Trust Officers Tell 
Actual Experience on 
Life Insurance Angle 








Yetroit and Pittsburgh 
Men Make Strong Talks— 
Life Playlet Makes Hit 


Convention Headquarters, 
Orpheum Theater, 
Kansas City, Mo., 
NE OF the most effective symposi- 
+ ums on trust company service in 
connection with life insurance 
er presented was staged at Wednes- 
y morning’s session of the National 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Two 
rust company men were on hand to tell 
h concrete form just what they had 
one in that connection, while Edward 
Woods gave the insurance side. 
Wednesday morning’s session -was a 
ecided improvement over the opening 
athering yesterday. The general topic, 
How Trust Companies Can Help Life 
nderwriters,” was very interestingly 
handled. Mr. Woods’ illustrated talk on 
he subject got the meeting off to a 
ood start. By the use of charts and 
agrams his points were made tellingly. 
Alexander C. Robinson, president of 
he Peoples Savings & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, was in charge of the ses- 
Hon a8 general chairman. 
Roy W. Williams, the song leader, 
warmed them up” during the first ten 
uinutes with some new stunts and origi- 
| renditions. 
Rev. Ralph C. McAfee, general secre- 
of the Kansas City Council of 
hurches, gave the invocation. 
Metroit Man Tells 
of Actual Experience 
John A. Reynolds, assistant vice-presi- 
~ of the Union Trust Company of 
troit, Mich., held his audience closely 
ie he told for half an hour of “Our 
*perience in Cooperating with Life In- 
a Company.” He gave a concrete 
: convincing description of the actual! 
sults of cooperation in his own city. 
interesting feature in connection 
roto address was the exhibition in 
ae form of the advertisement 
the Union Trust Company has 


Riloving his address, Franklin W. 
ae of Boston, asked those in the 
aa nce who had made their wills to 
wl their hands. About a third of 
~ et responded. He then asked 
cat ose who had named a trust com- 
“ 48 trustee. There were hardly 
nad than a dozen. 
B. = better go back and fix up our 
ion waits before we talk of coopera- 
» Commented Mr. Ganse. 
Lively Discussion Follows 
Address by Robinson. 


der C. Robinson president of 

Pj os Savings & Trust Company 
ompan urgh, was the second Trust 
Y official on the program, speak- 





rust Company Session Wednesday 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT 
Frank L. Jones, Equitable of New York, Indianapolis 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
Paul F. Clark, John Hancock Mutual, Boston 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Don L. Sterling, American Life Reinsurance, Dallas, Tex. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Charles L. Scott, Massachusetts Mutual, Kansas City 


SECRETARY 
Jay E. Williams, Phoenix Mutual, Seattle, Wash. 


TREASURER 








TEN TELEGRAPHIC TALKS 


“Is life insurance education the bunk?” 
That is the 20th Century American way of asking ii life insurance 


education is or is not worth while. 


In the session on the “Yailue of Training” to be held in the ball 


7.90 


room of the Hoiei Baltimore at 7:5 


0 o’clock tonight, this question asked 


in a telegram will be answered in telegraphic form by ten men who 


have made good and who have had an educational course. 


This will 


be the peppiest part of the program for this evening. 


The Ten Telegraph Talkers are: 


James Elton Bragg, vice-president Manhattan Life. 

Paul Clark, general agent John Hancock, Boston. 

H. J. Cummings, Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul. 

Ira J. Fisher, general agent Penn Mutual, St. Louis. 

Russell S. King, general agent State Mutual, Chicago. 

O. J. Lacey, vice-president Minnesota Mutual. 

Joseph E. Lockwood, general agent Provident Mutual, Kansas City. 
James McLain, agency supervisor home office Guardian Life. 

O. F. Mersfelder, general agent Kansas City Life, Oklahoma City. 
John H. Russell, assistant general agent Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles. 








ing on “The Mutuality of the Problem.” 
He was introduced by Edward A. 
Woods, who spoke of his long personal 
acquaintance and close cooperation 
with Mr. Robinson. The talker then 
gave a strong review of the possibilities 
for mutual aid between life under- 
writers and trust companies. 

Some very lively discussion followed, 
in which a number of very pertinent 
questions were fired at the presiding 
officer and the various Trust company 
men seated on the platform, including 
officials of a number of the Kansas City 
trust companies, who took an active 
part in the discussion and answering of 
the questions submitted. 

Some of the questioners admitted 
that they had been “planted” for the 
purpose of keeping the discussion go- 
ing, while others indignantly denied 
that this was true in their case and in- 
sisted that they were solely actuated 
by a sincere desire for information. 





B. C. Howard of the Commerce Trust 
Co. of Kansas City and John W. Clegg 
of Philadelphia, the Association's presi- 
dent, were among the last speakers on 
“The Mutuality. of the Problem.” 

At the close of the trust company ses- 
sion a telegram from the trust com- 
pany section of the American Bankers’ 
Association in convention at Atlantic 
City was read. The telegram explained 
that during the year there has been a 
pronounced extension of cooperation be- 
tween trust companies and life agents, 
and that next year there would be no 
conflict in dates between the annual 
meetings of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation and the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. A suitable tele- 
graphic reply was sent. 

A refreshing change was the next 
half hour given to a presentation of 
George W. Ayars’ playlet “Thy Will Be 
Done.” As the actors say “it went over 
big,” and carried with it a real message. 


JONES PICKED 
AS NEW HEAD 


Indianapolis Man Is 
New President of 
Life Underwriters 


All Sections of Country 
Represented in Slate of 
New Officers Selected 





Convention Headquarters. 
Orpheum Theater, 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30. 


EW OFFICERS named by the nomi- 
N nating committee of the National 

Association of Life Underwriters, 
and formally elected Wednesday, in- 
clude men who are located from one 
end of the country to the other. Frank 
L. Jones, manager of the Equitable of 
New York at Indianapolis, is the nomi- 
nee for president. A detailed sketch of 
his career is given in an adjoining col- 
umn. Paul F. Clark, general agent of 
the John Hancock at Boston, is selected 
as vice-president. Don L. Sterling, an 
agent of the American Life Reinsurance 
at. Dallas, Tex., is named as first vice- 
president and Charles L. Scott, general 
agert of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
Kansas City, second vice-president. 

Jay E. Williams of Seattle, Wash., was 
selected as secretary. Mr. Williams is 
general agent of the Phoenix Mutual. 
The new treasurer nominated by the 
committee is Charles F. Foehl, man- 
ager of the ordinary department of the 
Prudential in New York. 

All Parts of Country 

Represented on Committee 

The nominating committee consists of 
the president of or a delegate from each 
of the local associations. In this way, 
each part of the country has a chance 
to cast a ballot for the man that it 
favors. The nominating committee is so 
large that there is no possibility of one 
section of the country “running away” 
with the election. 

Mr. Jones is one of the veterans of 
the National Association. He has for 
nearly two decades taken an active part 
in all of the association's deliberations. 
He had charge of the opening session of 
this year’s convention. 

Vice-president Paul F. Clark has made 
a remarkable record in the life insur- 
ance business. At the age of 33, he is 
the leading general agent of the John 
Hancock Mutual. He is a nephew of 
Ernest J. Clark, manager of the John 
Hancock at Baltimore. Paul Clark be- 
gan as a personal producer in his uncle's 
Baltimore agency after graduating from 
the University of Pennsylvania. In a 
short time he became the agency's high 
man, and was then transferred to Bos- 
ton, where he has since made rapid for- 
ward strides. 

Texan Selected as 

First Vice-president 

Don L. Sterling of Dallas, Tex., se- 
lected by the nominating committee as 
first vice-president, has been in the life 
insurance business for only three years, 
all of which time has been spent as ar 
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agent for the American Life Reinsur- 
ance. He resigned a position in the pro- 
motion and business department of the 
Dallas, Tex., “News,” carrying a salary 


of $5,000 per year, to carry the rate ~ 


book for the American Life Reinsur- 
ance. During his first year, he produced 
$340,000 of business, and has shown a 
steady increase during the past two 
years. Last year, he wrote 42 monthly 
income policies—an exceptionally high 
production of this class of business. 
He is married, and has five children. 
Mr. Sterling was brought into the 
business by Henry Camp Harris, agency 
director of the American Life Reinsur- 
ance. Mr. Harris is a close personal 
friend of Mr. Sterling’s, and is attending 
the convention with him. Mr. Sterling 
is president of the North Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and as such 


GRAHAM C. WELLS, New York 
Chairman Executive Committee 


headed the delegation of 125 that de- 
scended on Kansas City the first morn- 
ing of the convention, determined to 


definitely line up the 1927 national 
meeting for Dallas. Mr. Sterling’s ele- 
vation to the first vice-presidency un- 
doubtedly gives Dallas a better chance 
than it formerly had of capturing the 
1927 meeting. 


Scott Had Been Taiked 
of for Next President 


Charles L. Scott, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Kansas City, 
slated by the nominating committee for 
the second vice-presidency, was promi- 
nently mentioned as the logical presi- 
dential candidate before this week’s con- 
vention opened. It was known that a 
western or southwestern president was 
desired and Mr. Scott’s friends in this 
section of the country launched a big 
boom for him for president. Mr. Scott. 
however, was forced to decline for physi- 
cal reasons. For the past year, he has 
not been in good health, and explained 
that it would be impossible for him to 
assume the position of chief executive 
of the National Association, because he 
would not be able to do the traveling 
or carry out the strenuous duties that 
are coupled with the position. It was 
decided in view of Mr. Scott’s health 
to honor him with a place on the offi- 
cial staff. He has been with the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual for many years. 


Coast Man Is Selected 
for Secretary's Post 


Jay E. Williams, general agent of the 
Phoenix Mutual at Seattle, Wash., listed 
by the nominating committee as the 
next secretary, has been the Phoenix 
Mutual’s manager at Seattle for the past 
two years. Prior to that, he was for 
several years the company’s west coast 
supervisor, during which time he paid 
particular attention to the development 
of the Seattle agency. Mr. Williams is 
not a personal producer, but has had 
notable success in developing the Phoe- 
nix Mutual’s producing staff on the 
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il Frank L. Jones, manager of the 


Indianapolis, who was selected last 
night by the nominating committee 
as the National Association’s next 
president, is one of the great na- 
tionally known educators of the 
business. He came into universal 
prominence during the world war 
when he went overseas to teach to 
the soldiers the correspondence 
courses on life insurance prepared 
by Dr. Lee R. Frankel of the Met- 
ropolitan Life and Secretary 
William A. Alexander of the Equita- 
ble of New York. Mr. Jones has, 
during all of his life insurance 
career, been solidly behind every 
important educational movement 
that has been launched in the life 
business. 


He is a Hoosier, having been 
born near Kokomo, Ind., Feb. 25, 
1872, and graduated from Indiana 
University in 1898. He was state 
superintendent of schools in Indiana 
for four years and entered the life 
insurance business in 1903 as 
agency director of the New York 
Life at South Bend, Ind. 


the water. 





Equitable Life of New York at} 


Later Mr. Jones became western superinten- 
dent of agents for the Equitable, covering eight states, and in 1913 became 
agency manager of that company at Indianapolis. 


In his overseas work, with a corps of about 25 instructors, over, 
120,000 men in uniform received training in life insurance selling, both 
here and abroad, Mr. Jones and his associates serving on both sides of 
Mr. Jones is a forceful and convincing speaker and those 
who know him best terming him a “natural born leader.” 
cessful administration of the affairs of the National Association is looked 
for during his leadership of that body. 


FRANK L, JONES 


A very suc- 

















coast and particularly in Seattle. Mr. 
Williams has the knack of developing 
the latent talents in men, and it is 
stated that the men in his agency show 
a larger average personal production 
than can be exhibited by the agents in 
any other Phoenix Mutual Life office. 
At yesterday’s session, Mr. Williams ex- 
plained in an interesting manner the 
hospital drive which was so successful- 
ly put over by Seattle life insurance 
men last winter. 

Charles F. Foehl, selected as treasurer 
by the nominating committee, has for 
some time been manager of the ordi- 
nary department of the Prudential at 
New York City. He is a protege of 
Charles B. Knight, manager of the 
Union Central in New York. Mr. Foehl 
was first manager of the Prudential’s 
ordinary department at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was later transferred to Philadelphia, 
Pa., and finally stationed at New York. 
He was for a short time president of the 
New York Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Geographical Distribution 
Is Very Nearly Perfect 


This new slate of officers thus lists 
one New Yorker, one New Englander, 
one man from the southwest, one from 
the Pacific Coast and another from “The 
Heart of America.” A geographical dis- 
tribution is consequently nearly perfect. 
Whoever is selected by the Canadian As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters as presi- 
dent will automatically become third 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion in this country. 

The nominating committee did‘ not 
meet until 11 p. m. Tuesday, following 
the reception and dance of the home 
office building of the Kansas City Life. 
Last year’s meeting of the nominating 
committee was also late at night. This 
year’s meeting was calm and peaceful. 
There was no bitterness or lining up of 
factions. The nominating and voting 
was done in an open and orderly way 
and the present plan of electing officers 
seems to be satisfactory to everyone. 





RECEPTION TUESDAY NIGHT 

The beautiful new home office build- 
ing of the Kansas City Life at Armour 
Boulevard and Broadway, was last 
night the scene of a reception and 
dance for those attending the National 
Life meeting. The affair was given by 


presidents of which are Joseph B. Rey- 
nolds, Kansas City Life; W. T. Grant, 
Business Men’s Assurance; Daniel 
Boone, Midland Life, and Ralph H. Rice, 
National Fidelity Life. 

It was strictly a cooperative affair, 
each of the four companies having an 
equal part in it. Refreshments were 
served and dancing continued until 
midnight. 


Playlet Makes Hit 


The playlet, “Thy ‘Will’ Be Done,” 
presented at the Wednesday session 
under the direction of George W Ayars 
of Los Angeles, made as big a hit as 
did the similar offering, “The Heart of 
the Estate,” given at the Los Angeles 
meeting last year, which proved so 
popular that it has been presented 228 
times in the United States since its 
premiere in Los Angeles last year. 

The cast that presented the play was 
composed entirely of Kansas City peo- 
ple with the exception of Mr. Ayars, 
who had not expected to take any part 
in it, but found on his arrival in Kansas 
City to conduct rehearsals that it was 
necessary to start in practically with 
new material. In spite of that fact the 
performance went off with as much 
zest and snap as though presented by 
professional talent. 

Both the play presented last year and 
the one given Wednesday were written 
by Mr. Ayars and Louis Ullman of Los 
Angeles, both formerly prominent in 
“big time” on the stage and now equally 
prominent in the life insurance field. 
Mr. Ayars, who is now supervisor for 
California for the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
was president of the Los Angeles Asso- 
ciation at the time of the convention 
there last year and is regarded as large- 
ly responsible for the success of that 
convention. Mr. Ullman is manager of 
the life department of The Behrend- 
Levy Company of Los Angeles and a 
big personal producer. He has been in 
life insurance work for about three 
year. 








EX-PRESIDENTS ON HAND 
Ten of the ex-presidents of the Na- 
tional Association were on hand for the 
Kansas City meeting—John Dolph, 
Washington, D. C.; L. Brackett Bishop, 
Chicago; Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore; 


the four Kansas City companies, the Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh; John 


Would Improve State 
and Local Ac tivitj 


Plans for furthering and impro 
the work of the local and state agsog 
tions were discussed in detail at a ng 
ing of the executive committee jg 
Tuesday afternoon. William A. Seq 
assistant to the president, submitteq 
eral recommendations and suggest 
based upon his observations and deg 
tions made during visits to associatig 
in all parts of the country during 
past year. 

Mr. Searle said that it is particyl, 
desirable to change in some way ¢ 
form of electing officers in many ag 
ciations so as to take the control of 
associations out of certain groups 
“cliques.” He said that in some citj 
a small coterie of men dominate ¢ 
situation and that the vast majority 
member have little or nothing to 
about the election of officers or ¢ 
policies to be pursued by the associatig 


Uniform Plan for 
Election Is Sought 


Mr. Searle stated that other organiz 
tions have circumvented this situati 
by adopting an open or letter form 
election. That is, members have bes 
given long lists of names and asked 
select their officers from say 25 diffa 
ent candidates. In this way, the electig 
is not narrowed down to two or thre 
the selection of any one of whom wo 
not alter the control of the associatic 
It is Mr. Searle’s idea that some mw 
form plan for electing officers may 
evolved and adopted by at least all th 
important associations in the count 

Mr. Searle and others also advocated 
further development of the state ass 
ciations, pointing out that thousands 4 
life insurance men working in the sma 
towns or rural communities are unab 
to affiliate with the large city associ 
tion, can not usually afford to atte 
National Association meetings and 
hence almost beyond the influence 
any association gathering. Where th 
is a state association, which holds 
one day’s sales congress, or perhaps 
two or three day sales meetings, p 
ducers within the boundary of the sta 
usually feel that they can afford to 
the time and trouble to attend such 
meeting. 


State Association 
Fills Important Gap 


Thus, the state association fills an i1 
portant gap between the city and th 
National Association and performs 
valuable function. The success of sl 
outstanding state associations as thos 
in Ohio and in Indiana were pointed ! 
as indicative of the possibilities. 1! 
opinions expressed by those who @ 
tended this meeting indicated clear! 
that it is the intention to give m0 
time this year to the development ° 
state associations which have sales pr 
grams that are designed to appeal t 
the small town or rural producer. 


IOWANS’ SONG STUNT 

Roy W. Williams, of Oklahoma Uf 
the peppy song leader, had somet 
“slipped over” on him at the begi 
of the Wednesday morning 
Shortly after the singing began he 
that he had been told that those int 
balcony were from Iowa. He act 
ingly asked them to sing the f 
Iowa “Tall Corn” song. To every? 
surprise the crowd in the balcony 
the well-known tune but they had 
all their own. They were, to @ 
agents of the Guaranty Life of D 
port and have been holding their 
convention here. Their song 15 & 
in part to a few words of +) 
their company and its vice-pre 
and manager, Lee J. Dougherty. 





Newton Russell, Los Angeles; J. 
ley Edwards, Denver; Orville 
Dallas, Tex.; John L. Shuff, . 
nati; A. O. Eliason, St. Paul, and “a 
ham C. Wells, New York. Law™ 
Priddy of New York, who has been 
sent but once before in 25 years, 
greatly missed. 
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[FE insurance trusts have received 
so much particular attention dur- 
ing the last few years there is 
w. that is new which may be said 
t their benefits. Bankers and 


+ particy] 
me way t 
1 Many 


— of «company officers in their separate 

a entions have devoted days to forum 
cola eit sssions and to the reading of papers 
e 


life insurance, and there have been 
ited over the signature of insurance 
pany executives countless articles 
the efficacy of trust agreements and 
the need of cooperation between com- 
ies rendering financial, institutional 
ice, It is one thing, however, to 
» grandiloquently or to write bril- 
tly on the possibilities of such co- 
vation and quite another thing to 
nieve it. Poets, painters and dream- 
« have raved for centuries about the 
es of the sunrise and have pic- 
a Old Sol hovering in.each separate 
jude of the world. It is only re- 
y engineers have considered har- 
ng heat rays and the bringing to 
service of man the latent power 
pubtedly centered there. There has 
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we of Life Insurance 
Not Fully Felt 


§ itis to a degree in the matter of 


state a 
1ousands ¢ 
n the sm 
are unab 


ity associ@ioperation between life insurance 
| to atte panies and trust companies. There 
gs and been considerable “co-ing,” but I 
ifluence doubtful of the amount of “opera- 


Vhere the 
-h holds 


”" I speak generally, for I believe 
appreciation of the value of life in- 





perhaps nce trusts has not been fully felt 
tings, p either insurance men or trust offi- 
f the stai@iils in the smaller cities. In New 
ord to ork, Philadelphia, Chicago and other 


nd such @@etropolitan centers it is not difficult 
bascertain the trust companies which 
e working with the insurance com- 
nies. But in the lesser populated 
wns, where one or two banks prac- 
‘ills an it@eally control the community’s finances, 
y and (0% nine cases out of ten the value of 
erforms @e money arrangements which may be 
ss of sUGiBorked out through such joint effort 
3 as th unheard of or lost sight of. 
ee To my mind, the fault lies particu- 





ly with the trust company officials 












who “id bankers. Unless I be deemed 
od clearltiaitor to my clan, let me explain that 
sive MOMbe foresight, or courage if you will, of 
pone @ average banking official in the 
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By JOHN A. 


REYNOLDS 


Assistant Vice-President Union Trust Company, Detroit 


be circumscribed. A loss to any customer 
of his bank means a universal com- 
munity knowledge of what is consid- 
ered his mismanagement. Naturally, 
then, he has been wary of the insur- 
ance trust, and while we know the pos- 
sibility of loss is highly remote, your 
conservative small town bank official 
abhors an innovation. 


Banker Looks Askance 
at Insurance Presentation 


So the progressive insurance man, 
who has graphically presented to his 
banker the possibilities of the plan, has 
been most likely looked upon askance 
as the promoter of some new blue sky 
scheme aimed at the community’s finan- 
cial bulwark. Some think our smaller 
towns do not materially affect metro- 
politan situations. But experience has 
revealed the number of times the prac- 
tices of Main Street have modified or 
controlled the policies of larger cities. 
Hence it is with this matter of insur- 
ance cooperation. The story must be 
broadcasted. The more universal the 
appeal of the life insurance trust is 
made, the greater the cooperation may 
be expected to develop between insur- 
ance men and banking officials. This 
can only be brought about through a 
policy of education, which will embrace 
not only every trust company and bank 
official in the country, but each sepa- 
rate insurance man selling life policies. 
It is proper thought for this convention 
and I feel sure that by visiting together 
and discussing experiences we may un- 
earth valuable discoveries whereby to 
our mutual benefit new business will 
accrue. 


Experience in Cooperating 
With Insurance Fraternity 


The invitation extended to me indi- 
eated I was to voice my company’s 
experiences in cooperating with the in- 
surance fraternity in Detroit. It be 
hooves me, however, to say that this 
cooperation was extended to many of 
the lesser towns about Detroit, from 
which we received in turn considerable 
support. I am told to tell you about 
the Union Trust Company and while 
it is expected of me to do so modestly, 


it must be remembered I am to express 
the satisfaction I feel with the results 
of our efforts expended in behalf of life 
insurance, so I crave some leeway. 

To begin with, I must speak briefly 
of the organization of the business ex- 
tension department of our company. 
The Union Trust Company is the oldest 
in Detroit. Its board of directors has 
been comprised from the beginning of 
men of wealth or of men whose for- 
bears controlled wealth for generations 
and who were guiding spirits of Michi- 
gan’s development. All of you know, 
however, of the tremendous growth of 
Detroit and of the influx of thousands 
to whom the names of our officials 
means little. 


Newcomers Respond to 
Appeals of Advertising 


These newcomers were prone to re- 
spond to appeals of advertising and 
would have drifted to competitors if we 
continued to blanket our facilities. We 
saw that whereas heretofore we had 
been able to proceed under the force 
of our own momentum, it was perhaps 
more advisable now to actively solicit 
the use of our services through an or- 
ganized sales force. And to this end 
we accordingly made effort. Counsel- 
ing among ourselves, we determined 
that the well organized trust company 
recognizes much of its favors as ema- 
nating from attorneys and real estate 
men, the developing of trusts, the 
certifying of land titles and similar 
operations coming largely from these 
professions. However, we soon appreci- 
ated that to the real estate operator 
and his legal advisor in this day there 
must be added the insurance counsellor. 
And we judged wisely. Even as there 
is no agent who will become closer con- 
nected to future affairs than the life 
insurance man. 


Company’s Slogan Was 
“Friend of the Family” 


So we decided to cultivate insurance 
men. We had more than one motive, 
however. For’ years the slogan we 
had sought to identify our company 
with was “Friend of the Family.” We 
had attempted to justify this phrase by 


ow Cooperation Idea Has Worked Out 


Executive of Detroit Trust Company Tells of Actual 
Experience in Working With Life Insurance People 


serving our clients’ families as we 
would wish our own to be served. The 
bringing of the insurance men closer to 
our organization furthered us in this 


There was little sophistry in 
our conclusions, though to be candid, 
we were not altogether altruistic. It 
might have been we hoped that by cast- 
ing our bread upon the waters some of 
it at least might come back buttered. 
At any rate we recognized what funda- 
mentally every wise business man in- 
stinctively knows, that any organiza- 
tion, whether it be a railroad, a munici- 
pality, a grocery or a bank, which ex- 
pects to endure and prosper in the 
locality from which it derives its reve- 
nue, must continuously be cordial and 
must unendingly do those things for its 
customers which will establish in their 
minds confidence and will imbue in 
them a sense of its reliability, capa- 
bility and good will. 


purpose. 


Trust Company Highly 
Centralized Organization 


More true perhaps than any of the 
businesses cited is this as applied to 
a trust company. The modern trust 
company is a highly centralized organi- 
zation. From a corporation originally 
evolved to manage and _ distribute 
estates, it has developed into a mighty 
market of industry and trade. It has 
learned the craft of the business 
builder. It has become a confessional 
to men and women of many vocations 
who have arrived sorrowful at a point 
where they need advice. It has helped 
to combat family ills and has been a 
shop where the torn domestic garment 
is mended, a sanctuary for widows in 
bereavement, a haven for’ parentless chil- 
dren, a harbor for commerce and trade 
struggling on stormy seas. Yet through 
it all and in it all your modern trust 
company has held steadfast to the first 
ideals, the performance of those func. 
tions which have attached to it the well 
earned compliment, “Friend of the Fam- 
ily.” 

Ministry of Service 

Their Life’s Vocation 


Those of you who are ignorant of the 
mechanics of trust companies would do 
well to visit your local organization 
and meet there the sympathetic, well 


trained men who make this ministry of 
You 


service their life’s vocation will 
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find them well versed in the trade of 
counsellor, skilled by experience, and by 
temperament. You will see there unus- 
ual helpers of men—workers at the craft 
of solving problems. For to the officer 
of the ordinary trust company there 
comes an endless stream of varying 
types. There are those who, cautious 
and wary in all their arrangements, 
seek to provide for a contented future 
by the creation of living trusts, and 
there are those who through circumstan- 
ces of life have engaged in wasteful ven- 
tures, who have been prodigal of their 
substance and who come to gather the 





GERALD A, EUBANK, New York 


remnants for a new beginning. It is 
to people like these that the trust com- 
pany holds a special place in any com- 
munity. Aside from the institutions 
that have welcomed its aid, industries 
for whom it has sturdily stood by, there 
are many thousands who have partici- 
pated in the fruits of the fine discre- 
tionary judgment of its trust officers 
to happy avail. 


Prominent Part in 
Building of Estates 


The Union Trust Company in Detroit 
differs in little from the organization 
in your own individual cities. It rejoi- 
ces in the many stories associated with 
occurrences. wherein it has played a 
prominent part in the building of es- 
tates and it prides itself in its replete 
history of occurrences where it had led 
the moving finger of business to new 
pages whereon have been set down 
achievements in Michigan’s life. And 
it was in keeping with its consistent 
policy of weighing the merits and de- 
merits of new theories in financial ar- 
rangements carefully that it recognized 
the association both in ideals and pur- 
poses existing between life insurance 
companies and banks and financial in- 
stitutions of our day. You life insur- 
ance men are selling a commodity. A 
product more valuable perhaps because 
in a certain sense it is intangible. While 
you are building a competence for the 
dependents of an insured, you are like- 
wise cultivating habits of thrift and 
fostering that spirit of care and protec- 
tion so particularly peculiar to American 
family life. 

Were you to separate the operation, 
were you to divide your interest and to 


forge®. its idealistic side, were you to 
think only of the sale of your policy 
and to reckon your task complete with 
the payment of the premium, you would 
not hold the place with the modern trust 
company. Your merchandise would fall 
in respect to the level of the trinkets 
of a peddler’s pack, and you yourselves 
would be relegated to the ranks of the 
gate slammers and ambulance chasers, 
pursuing a shyster trade. In joining 
hands with reputable financial organ- 
izations you continue to carry on. Not 
only do you lend majesty to ambitions 
you aspire to, but you carry on a minis- 
terial work of sound aid to the citizen 
who has failed to think properly of those 
who still will be dependent upon him 
when he has passed on. 


Estates Left to Those 
Unfit for Their Care 


It has always seemed to me a pitiable 
thing that many men have expended 
years in the upbuilding of their estates 
and have then seen fit to die, leaving 
these estates, whether they be composed 
of insurance monies, securities or prop- 
erties of another nature, in the hands 
of individuals who both by experience 
and environment, and perhaps by tem- 
perament, are uniformly unfit for their 
care and disposition. You have noted 
countless occurrences prior to the in- 
stitution of insurance trusts where mon- 
ey left in bulk, the avails of insurance 
policies, for instance, has been squan- 
dered by those into whose hands it fell. 
The advent of the insurance trust has 
enlarged the opportunity for the res- 
cuing of those many millions of insur- 
ance avails payable in bulk from the 
fate of the millions which have preceded 
them. But I digress. It is not my priv- 
ilege to expound upon the majesty of 
service. These thoughts, however, were 
in brief our consideration some seven 
or eight years ago when the idea of a 
business development department with- 
in our institution matured. 


Knew Little About 
Detroit Insurance Men 


In taking the insurance men intimate- 
ly into our deliberations we noted that 
insofar as the insurance men of Detroit 
were concerned we knew little about 
them except as some personally had 
been clients of ours or had written our 
own policies. We were conscious that 
of insurance itself we knew little other 
than it was good. We were trust spec- 
ialists and not insurance men. We knew 
in a way that some contracts differed 
from others, but just wherein we might 
counsel on the varying values of insur- 
ance we were decidedly at a loss. This 
was the first problem for us to solve. 

The Union Trust Company at that 
time had 250 employes, whereas today 
it has upwards of 1,000. It was con- 
sidered a rather large concern. It boast- 
ed having as many individual trusts, 
even more, than most of the trust com- 
panies in the land. It occurred to us 
the 250 people could be impressed into 
service and made Union Trust boosters 
out of office hours. They must have 
many friends. We circularized our of- 
fice force, explaining to them our de- 
sire to know more of the local insurance 
fraternity and asked the clerks to bring 
in from time to time insurance men of 
their acquaintance and show them about 
the office. 


Questionnaire Circulated 
Among Life Managers 


We were satisfied with the success of 
the first move. We began to meet in- 
surance salesmen. We then prepared 
a questionnaire which we circulated 
among the managers of the various life 
insurance companies in Detroit, and 
which contained the following ques- 
tions: 

Do you believe that life insurance 
should be paid in bulk to beneficiaries? 

Do you favor a trust agreement which 
places life insurance money in the hands 
of competent trustees to be administer- 
ed by them for the benefit of the bene- 
ficiaries? 

What per cent of life insurance funds 
do you estimate are dissipated because 


of poor management or poor investment 
on the part of the beneficiary? 

Would a campaign of education set- 
ting forth the arguments in favor of life 
insurance trusts meet with your moral 
support? 


Unanimous Approval 
for Conservation Effort 


The response to that questionnaire as- 
tonished us and I have taken from our 
files paragraphs contained in letters 
from the various insurance managers 
addressed which indicated their unani- 
mous approval of any efforts we might 
expend in the conservation of life insur- 
ance avails. 

“I am heartily in sympathy with creat- 
ing a trust estate out of life insurance. 
There are three things that are absolute- 
ly incumbent upon any man: First, 
buying life insurance, second, making 
a will, and third, creating a trust es- 
tate out of his life insurance money, 
because he can do this much more eas- 
ily than by any other method.” 

“I can hardly understand, except in 
very rare instances, where the insured 
would desire the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy paid to his beneficiaries, 
particularly as his wife, daughter or 
minor son, rather than under some safe 
trust arrangement for the benefit of 
such beneficiaries.” 


Insurance Should Not 
Be Paid in Lump Sum 


“After serving 25 years in the insur- 
ance business I am convinced that in- 
surance monies should not be paid in 
bulk to beneficiaries.” 

“I do not believe in payment of lump 
sums to inexperienced beneficiary. I 
believe it is important and very neces- 
sary to arrange matters so that an in- 
come will be provided for the benefi- 
ciary, in such a way that it cannot be 
dissipated or used for speculative in- 
vestments.”’ 

“TI shall certainly avail myself of the 
privilege of recommending to a father, 
who wishes to provide for his children 
through a trust agreement, that he name 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit, 
trustee for such children.” 

“There can be no argument as to 
whether it is better to pay life insur- 
ance in bulk to beneficiaries, or whether 
it is better that funds be left in trust 
to be protected, conserved and managed 
by a reliable trustee.” 


Aims and Intentions 
Will Be Fulfilled 


“We feel that by the insured leaving 
his life insurance money so that it will 
be administered by a trust company, his 
aims and intentions will be fulfilled, 
whereas if left in a lump sum to the 
beneficiary, in large amounts, it is too 
soon dissipated through bad _ invest- 
ments and through the smooth money 
investment sharks who so soon find out 
that a certain beneficiary has been left 
a large amount of cash through the 
death of the husband or father.” 

“It would be a great blessing to bene- 
ficiaries generally, if all property left 
to them could be handled by a trust 
company.” 

“It is a mistake to pay any consider- 
able amount of money to a beneficiary 
in a lump sum. I recently visited the 
home of a widow who had just been left 
with three children, and $10,000 of in- 
surance in a lump sum. This woman 
had been educated to stay in the home 
and to look after her children, and had 
not had any business training. On a 
writing desk in the front room I no- 
ticed letters from five different con- 
cerns, two of which were from oil 
speculation people. These concerns of- 
fered her large returns for any money 
she had to invest. She said that the 
addresses of the letters had been ob- 
tained from the newspapers in which 
the funeral notices were printed.” 


Policy Proceeds Often 

Squandered or Lost 

“I am a thorough believer in the ap- 
pointment of a trust company, rather 


than an individual to administer life 
insurance funds.” 


“Statistics indicate that where 
erty is left in a lump sum a od 
jority of cases show that in five ye 
it is all gone.” 7 

“In my experience in the life jing 
ance business I have personally 
many cases where the entire proces 
of life insurance policies were squan 
ed or lost through bad investments» 
by the beneficiaries, who, in a la 
majority of cases, are inexperiences 
the handling or investing of any 
preciable amount of money, 5 
much better in all of these case 
would have been had a proper pry 





GEORGE N. AYARS, Los Angeles 


ion been made, during the life of tt 
assured, for the payment of these funé 
in the form of income, under a tru 
agreement with the life insurance com 
pany, or through some first class tr 
company, according to some well thoug! 
out plan.” 


90 Per Cent of Lump 
Sums Gone in Seven Years 


The information tiey gave us tiat* 
per cent of all insured money paid i 
lump sums upon death was squander 
within seven years was to us at th 
time almost unbelievable and we 8 
that there was a duty incumbent up? 
us at once to educate the public of Dé 
troit to the value of insurance itsel 
not for our sake or from our stan 
point, but for their sake and from 
standpoint of their beneficiaries 
children. At our advertising conferent 
we agreed that the situation warrante 
the expending of a special advertisit 
appropriation. We recognized that! 
an institution which had adopted as 10 
slogan “Friend of the Family th 
was incumbent upon us a duty to & 
Detroiters the necessity of insurane 
and to advise them of its value. I 
sonally called on all of the manag 
of insurance companies in 
that time, explaining to them the can 
paign we proposed. I was invited bae 
to talk to their insurance agents 
within the next three months add 
over 30 agency meetings in pene 
each of which were gathered from 
75 insurance men. th 

There were brought out at e 
meetings some interesting things. 


ni 
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This Is a Good Company 


(jits officers are all ex- 
perienced field men. 


qj They know how to 
help you in a way that 
gets commissions. 


Buy Life Insurance From a Good Company 
Sell Life Insurance For a Good Company 
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most interesting from our standpoint 
was the lack of knowledge of trust com- 
pany endeavor in the minds of many of 
the insurance salesmen, particularly 
with regard to the insurance trusts. To 
some a trust company was merely a 
place where large estates were managed. 
The fact that we might profitably take 
care of an insurance estate as small as 
$5,000 or $10,000 was beyond them. We 
met numerous part time salesmen, who, 
we concluded, cared most about selling 
policies and least about giving service 
or representing their companies 
thoroughly, and who we still believe 
do more to misplace life insurance than 
should be allowable. 

Our next step was to prepare an ad- 
vertisement which would be so striking 
it would call attention immediately to 
the desirability of insurance and would 
warn as well of the dangers of being 
without it. 


Tax Department Service 
Extended to Insurance Men 


We then put at the disposal of the 
insurance men of Detroit the services 
of our tax department, advising them 
we were ready and willing to cooperate 
in arranging the tax affairs of their 


GBRORGE E. LACKEY, Oklahoma City 
Vice-President National Association 


clients or those for whom they might 
be writing insurance. We followed this 
with letters from our president, Frank 
W. Blair, to those who desired such let- 
ters—stating our unequivocable stand 
in favor of insurance and reciting in- 
stances wherein we had known offi- 
cially the value of insurance as a sav- 
ing factor in the administration of es- 
tates. We prepared minature reproduc- 
tions of our newspaper advertisement 
for the kits and handbags of the insur- 
ance salesmen, with a view of influenc- 
ing their customers through the Union 
Trust Company endorsement. We pur- 
chased endless series of insurance pam- 
phlets, prepared some ourselves and dis- 
tributed them through a list of pros- 
pects’ names furnished us by the De- 
troit insurance agents. We advised the 
insurance men in Detroit that we would 
send our representative along with 
theirs to any prospect which they might 
suggest with a view toward strengthen- 
ing the arguments of the insurance 
salesmen. 


“Pep” Cards Contained 
Enthusiastic Slogans 


We purchased what we termed “pep” 
cards, which contained upon them en- 
thusiastic slogans such as “An empty 
wagon makes the most noise,” “If you 
expose yourself to enough business you 
are bound to catch it somewhere,” “Be 
for it, or don’t be with it,” “To sell ’em, 
you must tell ‘em; the more tell ’ems, 
the more sell 'ems,” “Every fighter has 
to take a lot of punishment bef re he 
reaches the championship class,” 
“Whether I am busy or not depends 
upon how interesting you can make your 
story,” and distributed them among the 
insurance men every successive Monday 


morning. This may sound like non- 
sense to you and have no bearing on 
the sale of insurance, but mind you, we 
were purchasing good will. The sales- 
men looked for those cards on Monday 
morning as they looked for their pay 
envelope on Saturday night and we 
never entered a salesmen’s office with- 
out finding them on the wall or on his 
desk, and of course, in a dignified way, 
they carried the name, Union Trust 
Company. 

Programs for Trusteeing 

Renewals of Agents 


We arranged programs for the trus- 
teeing of renewals of agents whose com- 
panies had no such arrangements and 
we have latterly got under way a 
scheme for the payment of insurance 
premiums wherein we assume the re- 
sponsibility of paying premiums under 
a savings arrangement with the insured. 

These things have covered a period 
of several years. We are continually 
on the alert for new ideas which will 
help the sale of insurance. One thing 
we wish to impress upon you is that 
when our representatives call upon pros- 
pects to discuss life insurance matters 
with them, they always insist that the 
prospect consult his insurance man be- 
fore making any arrangements of his 
policies in order that he may receive 
the benefit of his insurance counsellor’s 
advice. In this way our life insurance 
trust plan is never advocated in pre- 
ference to the contracts prepared by 
the insurance companies. 


Not Competing With 
Insurance Companies 


We endeavor to make it plain that we 
are not competing with insurance com- 
panies for this class of business and 
leave it largely to the wisdom of the 
insurance agent to determine whether 
or not the life insurance trust plan of 
our company is more suitable to the 
needs of the prospect than the contract 
which he might issue through his com- 
pany. In the past there has been too 
much treading on each other’s toes and 
this has kept back the feeling of good 
will.that should prevail. 

There are distinct benefits in the two 
plans which do not conflict. The usual 
life insurance trust contains discretion- 
ary powers for trust officials and pays 
to the beneficiary of the trust a greater 
net return than does the life insurance 
contract. Yet the life insurance con- 
tract guarantees a set return and pro- 
vides money arrangements which in a 
number of cases are more adaptable 
than are those of the trust company. 


Great Change in Life 
Insurance Trust Business 


We have pointed out to Detroit in- 


surance men that their duty is to get 
the insurance sold and then to have it 
properly conserved. If their prospect is 
in, need of one plan or the other, the 
position is not to quarrel nor to haggle 
about trust companies, but to work 
along such lines as will render the great- 
est value and achieve the best ends for 
the insurance prospect. 

Following such a policy of good will, 
a great change has enveloped the life 
insurance trust business of our company. 

Whereas six or seven years ago it was 
something of a novelty for us to re- 
ceive an insurance trust more often than 
once a month, we count the time lost 
now when at least one insurance trust 
fails to enter our files each day. The 
insurance trusts which we have received 
so far this year will aggregate several 
millions of dollars. Seventy per cent of 
these trusts have been directed to us 
by insurance men or by prospects whom 
the insurance men have sent us to. 
Does this sound like success? It is suc- 
cess. And yet we believe we are just 
starting. 


Placing Mortgage Loans 
for Big Life Companies 


It is interesting to note here that 
while five years ago we had achieved 
a certain reputation for our interest in 
real estate in Detroit, we were just at 
that time beginning to follow out a cam- 
paign for mortgage loans then in con- 


templation. When we took the decided 
interest in life insurance which I have 
indicated, our attention was attracted 
to the insurance companies who might 
loan on real estate in Detroit. And 
whereas at that time we were placing 
only our own money or our trust funds 
in real estate mortgages, today we are 
the loaning agent for the state of Mich- 
igan of nine of the largest insurance 
companies in the United States, placing 
approximately $20,000,000 of insurance 
money in Detroit real estate last year, 
and looking forward to a much larger 
amount this year. There is no doubt 
in our minds that when the profits, if 
considered from a mercenary standpoint 
alone, are taken into consideration, our 
business justifies our earlier conclusion. 


Much Added Business 
of Other Varieties 


Let me say, however, that besides the 
millions of dollars of life insur- 
ance trusts which have come to our of- 
fice, there have been added innumer- 
able investment deposit accounts, con- 
siderable escrow business and we pride 
ourselves that many of the insurance 
agents in Detroit have drawn their wills 
naming us as executor, indicating by 
their action they are content to have us 
manage their affairs after death. I 
know of at least a dozen insurance sales- 
men, who, within the last year, have 
trusteed their own insurance, with our 
company. I know of at least 100 people 
who have had their wills drawn naming 
us as executor at the behest of insur- 
ance men recently; but this is selfish 
retrospection. The real value of our 
efforts comes in the prestige, the good 
will and kindly feeling we have helped 
create in Detroit for our company; it 
comes in contented folks who are grate- 
ful to us for our assistance; it comes 
in the realization that we have exerted 
an effort to save enormous sums from 
bad investment. 


Figures Given on Life 
Insurance as It Is Today 


Consider the insurance in use at the 
present time. Ata recent convention of 
the Volunteer State Life, one of the 
speakers gave the following statistics: 

(1) On Jan. 1, 1925, there were more 
than 250 regular reserve life insurance 
companies doing business in the United 
States. 

(2) There were nearly 90,000,000 
policies in force giving protection of 
more than $65,000,000,000 on the lives 
of more than half of our population. 

(3) The premium income for the 
year 1924 was over $2,200,000,000. 

(4) During 1924 more than 16,500,- 
000 policies were written or revived 
with the value of approximately $14,000,- 
000,000 more insurance than was in force 
by all of the American companies 20 
years ago. 

(5) Outstanding insurance at the end 
of 1924 aggregated approximately $65,- 
000,000,000. 

(6) The United States insurance 
companies pay to beneficiaries more 
than $500,000,000, or about $2,000,000 
each working day. 

Just think of the amount of money 
which will unquestionably be squan- 
dered unless real cooperative measures 
are introduced to save it. Colossal 
waste of this type is not only unneces- 
sary, but sinful, where it could be con- 
verted to the public’s benefit as was 
originally intended when these policies 
were issued. The possibilities of what 
it might produce are beyond the vision 
of men. Let all of the trust companies 
of this country appreciate their duty, 
let them take such steps as they may be 
able to, to join in in the work the insur- 
ance companies are doing in educating 
people on not only the value of life, 
but the price of death. 


Scholarship Contest on 
Advantages of Insurance 


I have just one more thing to tell 
you and I am done. Two years ago the 
Union Trust Company created a scholar- 
ship foundation. Under its term five 
scholarships of $1,000 each are awarded 
to the high school students of the three 
counties adjacent to Detroit, who pre- 


pare the best essays on a subject whi 
our company designates. Two ye 
ago the subject was “The Selection 
Investments.” Last year it wag « - 
Ownership.” On each of the sub: 
five students were awarded scholars 
to the universities they selecteq — 
Just before I left Detroit the offi, 
of our company decided that this y 
the scholarship contest would by , 
the “Advantages of Insurance.” I ha 
with me the artist’s first copy of 
full page announcement which wil 
vise the people of Detroit of the oy 
ject. I wish you would contempla 
for a moment the advertising Value 
insurance men in the contest. Hunépe 
of high school seniors will compete 
the contest. Numerous full page 
vertisements will appear from time 
time, advising them of the progress 
the contest. Eminent and promine 
citizens will act as judges, last yeq 


# 


L 
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board, being Edwin Denby, former 8 
retary of the navy, Bishop Warren 
Rogers, now of Cleveland, and ClareD 
Lightner, chairman of the board of la’ 
examiners of the state of Michigan. 


Nothing to Link Up 
Insurance With Trust Plan 


There will be nothing in these essay 
which will be intended to link up » 
surance with any trust plan or thé 
Union Trust Company. They will 
entirely and solely on the subject, “TM 
Advantages of Insurance” and will 
submitted only after nine months’ 2 
tensive study on the subject by the st! 
dents writing. The essays will first! 
supervised by the principals and dire 
tors of the various high schools and ¥! 
only be submitted to the Board ® 
Awards after proper selection. 

This, in brief, is what the Union Trus} 
Company of Detroit has been doing 
its attempts to cooperate with insurane 
men. 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, president ° 
the Federal Life of Chicago, whose 0 
pany’s agency convention is on 3 
gave a radio talk on life insurance 
station W D A F on Tuesday even! 
Mr. Hamilton made a plea for a ret 
to moderation and gave a warllls 
against extravagance. 
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elping Americans to 


NOPERATION between life under- 
writers and trust companies is 
not based upon any sentimental 
iso of either to neglect their own 
iness to help out that of the other, 
,upon the mutual interests of each. 
Life underwriters augment estates 
provide immediate cash necessary to 
serve or liquidate them. Trust 
spanies conserve estates. Without 
insurance, or without sufficient 
» insurance, estates would be smal- 
, administration would be rendered 
difficult and in some cases liqui- 
ion would be impossible without 
ous or total loss. 


EDWARD A. WOODS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Equitable Life of New York 


Oooperation between these great 
institutions is, therefore, based upon 
Wentity of interests and the fact that 
the work of each supplements the oth- 
ef. 


Life Insurance Is 
Taken For a Purpose 

Life insurance is taken for a pur- 
pose. If this purpose is not fulfilled, 
the service is not complete, and in the 
long run, life insurance will suffer. 
If it becomes known that the creation 
®& preservation of estates by life in- 
surance results only in estate includ- 
ing the insurance being dissipated the 
— of the life underwriter will be 
To illustrate the shrinkage of estates 
and the need for more life insurance 
© provide ready funds to aid in their 
ddministration, a survey of a large 
humber of estates has been made, es- 
slates ranging from a small one of 
$5,000 to large ones of $5,000,000. A 
shrinkage of all classes is shown, but 
tis significant that the owners ot 
Small estates show very much larger 
amounts of ready money than the 
large ones, 


Items Composing Shrinkage 

In Large and Small Estates 
Plates B and C show the items com- 
ae what is called “shrinkage”—ad- 
tt page expenses, debts and taxes. 
‘ ill be noted that the item of taxes 
» Of course, small or insignificant in 
bo Small estates, but is the principal 
min the large estates. Administra- 
m expenses, on the other hand, are 
} at large in proportion for the 
ar estates—and even then often un- 
— to the executor—but a very 
Part of the shrinkage of the large 
— funeral expenses, likewise 


By EDWARD A. WOODS 
Equitable Life of New York, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


debts—the last month's bills, expenses 
of the last illness—comprise a large 
part of the expenses of the small es- 
*tate and a negligible part of the large. 
‘ In many of the small estates, the 
item of cash is large because it is per- 
haps almost all the estate, except 
household furniture and a few person- 
al effects. 


Cash Doesn't Provide For 
Any One of Three Items 


It will again be noted that in none of 
these cases does the cash left provide 
for any one of the three items of 
shrinkage — administration expenses, 
debts or taxes, and it is utterly insuf- 
ficient to liquidate all of them. It is 
obvious that if more life insurance 
were left for the executor, more cash 
would be available, the administration 
of these estates would be far more ef- 
fective, the loss would be less and the 
return to the heirs would be greater. 

Obviously no trust officer likes to 
report to the widow or to the family 
that owing to the unfortunate condi- 
tion of the estate the result is disap- 
pointing or that there is little or noth- 
ing left. 

if due to the wise counsel of the trust 
company in suggesting the provision of 
a sufficient amount of cash to the ex- 
ecutor through life insurance, the re- 
sult is more satisfactory, the service 
rendered to the trust company is great- 
er and the financial return is larger; 
for the larger estate, the more profit- 
able it is to administer; and if there 
is ready cash left, the administration 
is easier. 

Note that in the estate of $2,500 the 
cash left covers the entire shrinkage, 
while in the $10,000,000 estate it is ut- 
terly inadequate. 


Smaller Estates Are Not 
Profitable To Trust Company 


Another survey of a group of 84 es 
tates of persons, largely foreigners, 
given by a Pittsburgh trust company, 
shows that the chief item of the es- 
tates, in many cases almost the sole 
item, is cash. 

Every trust officer knows that the 
comparatively small estates are not 
profitable to a trust company, and if 
administered at all are taken as a mat- 
ter of duty or because a trust company 
does not feel that it can properly re- 
fuse business. 

If these small estates, difficult of ad- 
ministration, and not offering any 
large money return to the trust com- 
pany, were supplied with ample cash, 
a large number of such estates that 
are now either refused or unprofitable 
would become profitable to trust com- 
panies. 


With Cash to Pay Debts 
Problem Is Simplified 


Trust companies will answer the ques- 
tion themselves as to whether, if suf- 
ficient cash were left to pay all debts, 
the administration of even compara- 
tively small estates would not be prof- 
itable; for it is obvious that in the case 
of the small merchant or professional 
man, where there is not a ready mar- 
ket for the business or other assets, the 
administration of these estates is not 
only unprofitable but troublesome. Many 
trust companies either do not welcome 
or decline these small estates with 
frozen assets of questionable potential 
value without enough cash to work 
them out. 

These results, shown by the forego- 
ing illustrations, of course, do not in- 
clude life insurance payable to a name 
beneficiary. Perhaps the fact that many 
persons reply upon life insurance pay- 
able to wife or children, to pay these 
administration expenses and debts, has 


caused both life underwriters and trust 
companies to overlook the necessity of 
providing life insurance for the execu- 
tor, in addition to what is provided for 
the family. . 


Wife’s Insurance Should 
Not Go to Pay Debts. 


A man who carries a policy for $10,- 
000 or $50,000 payable to his wife or 
children, surely does not expect to ob- 
ligate his wife to use this life insurance 
to pay the debts of his estate. Not only 
is the named beneficiary not legally 
liable for these debts, but in many cases 
it is a sore disappointment for the wife 
to feel that it is absolutely necessary 
for her, in order to protect the estate, 
to take money from her own generally 
hopelessly inadequate life insurance, or 
from that of the children. 

If nothing further should come from 
the co-operation of life underwriters and 
trust companies than to promulgate the 
idea that a man should not be an Indian 
giver, that he should not force his wife 
to take her life insurance—the amount 
of which he has probably told her with 
some pride—to pay the expense even of 
burying him and to pay his personal 
debts, much will have been accom- 
plished. 


Estate Is to Maintain 
And Preserve the Home 


The estate of most men is for the 
purpose of maintaining and preserving 
the home. His liquid assets, including 
cash; his interests in business or stocks 
of considerable value; his slow assets, 
unproductive real estate; frozen assets, 
and last of all, his earnings, as shown 
in the outer circle, are for the pur- 
pose of maintaining his home and tak- 
ing care of his family, whether living 
or dead. 

But under present and recent federal 
and state estate tax legislation what 
happens? His entire estate becomes an 
appendage of the state. But this is 
not the worst. The estate now comes 
under the control of the government. 
The picture would probably have been 
more accurate had we from ten to 
46 state houses besides the national 
capital now attaching the estate, which 
instead of being attached to the home 
is attached by government. The state 
does not exact a proportion of each kind 
of assets. 


Die at Par 


His earnings, generally the principal 
and almost always a large portion of the 
family income, have irretrievably dis- 
appeared. 


State Is Worse Than 
Preferred Creditor 


The state is worse than a preferred 
creditor. It takes the very heart out 
of the estate before even the widow 
and orphans receive a dollar, or before 
any bequests can be paid and often be- 
fore even debtors can be paid. It is 
often almost a Shylock demanding gen- 
erally not only all the cash there is but 
often requiring the sale of all liquid 
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assets, regardless of market prices and 
often the forced sacrifice of other not 
readily marketable assets, and this just 
at a time when the estate can least af 
ford to lose anything. The very death 
of the creator of the estate has given 
public notice that the assets must be 
sold to meet debts and taxes; his knowl- 
edge of his affairs and ability to ad- 
minister his business and even market 
his assets have gone; and the state, for- 
getful of even the traditional duty to 
care for the widow and orphan in the 
time of their affliction, steps in ahead 
of everybody and exacts cash and cash 
only. In England a class of estate vul- 
tures, following the precedent set by 
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the government, has lately grown up 
who make it their business to buy up 
such estate assets ai an unholy profit. 


Life Insurance Puts 
Heart Eack in Estate 


Life insurance brings by the very 
death that produced these -exactions 
cash back into the estate—puts the 
heart back into the estate. 

The data furnished has shown how 
rarely does any man of wealth keep on 
hand, especially at the time of his death 
when preceded by some days or weeks 
of illness his bank account is more 
likely to be low than high, enough cash 
anywhere nearly to meet this suiden de- 
mand. 

What these losses and the tendency 
on the part of state and government to 
increase inheritance taxes and estate 


generally only an excuse and arises 
more from mental laziness than any- 
thing else. Obviously, everybody ought 
to make a will, and to make a will re- 
quires the appointment of an executor, 
which in almost every case should be 
solely or jointly—preferably solely, but 
better jointly than not at all—the trust 
company. 

Should not the efficient life under- 
writer urge, in providing insurance, in 
order that it may do its work, persons 
to make wills? The educating of the 
public to make wills would be not only 
a great service to the community, but 
would bring more business to the trust 
companies. 


Trust Companies Should 
Show Advantage of Service 


Figures gathered from the experience 
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taxes will cost future estates, every 
trust company or shrewd business man 
can but surmise. 

If such periods as 1893, 1907, or any- 
thing like them occur, when even good 
assets are not marketable, estates ab- 
solutely solvent with sufficient cash 
provided, may be rendered entire'y in- 
solvent by not only the amount taken 
by the federal and various states gov- 
ernments for taxes, but by the way it 
is done. 


Estate Worth 20 Per Cent 
Less Than When Living 


If, for example, a man leaving an es- 
tate of $1,000,000 should leave, as very 
few men do, $200,000 of actual cash in 
the bank to pay the taxes, debts and 
administration expenses of his estate, it 
would still mean that his estate is 
worth $200,000 or 20 per cent less than 
it was when he was living and able to 
manage it and had personal earnings. 

However, if $200,000 of cash is pro- 
vided by life insurance, the estate is the 
same or at par, even if he, his earnings 
and his management have gone. 

The shrinkage of estates of those dy- 
ing in the United States in 1920, as re- 
ported by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment of the government, showed 
that irrespective of the replacement of 
any personal earnings, the total amount 
of life insurance, exclusive of war risk 
insurance, that was paid by all the life 
insurance companies of the United 
States was insufficient to pay merely 
the shrinkage of estates administered in 
1920 without replacing any of the in- 
comes of those who died. 


Help Create An Estate 

and Put It in Order 

The work of a life underwriter is to 
help a man create an estate and to put 
the estate he has in order. The in- 
testate man has not properly arranged 
an estate. The excuse that the state 
“makes a good enough will for me,” is 
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in the county of Allegheny show graph- 
ically the advantage of having estates 
competently administered by trust com- 
panies. If trust companies throughout 
the country would gather similar fig- 
ures, the service rendered to trust com- 
panies by life underwriters in inform- 
ing the public of the advantage of hav- 
ing the competent administration of 
trust companies would be very great. 

This work not only could be done by 
the 150,000 trained solicitors of life 
companies, but it could be done more 
wisely by them than by trust companies 
themselves. Trust companies may not 
desire to antagonize the private execu- 
tors, or in some-cases, incur the crit- 
icism of those who desire the personal 
appointment as executors. 

But if life underwriters can dissemi- 
nate these figures in talking to the mil- 
lions of persons who every year create 
estates through them, it would be a 
great service to the public and to trust 
companies as well. 


Trust Companies Hold 

Down Expenses 

Even funeral expenses of estates ad- 
ministered by trust companies are less 
than in privately administered estates. 
The reason is obvious. No widow or 
member of the family likes to dispute a 
funeral or other bill connected with the 
last illness or death no matter how ex- 
orbitant it may be. 

A trust company does not hesitate to 
do this when justified and suggests a 
revision of the bill, preferably to its 
being submitted to the court. 

That trust companies are not receiv- 
ing a volume of business earned by their 
virtues and capacities is shown by these 
figures taken from Allegheny county es- 
tates, and which we should like to have 
trust companies supplement by similar 
figures gathered from other parts of 
the country, to be sent to Mr. Mershon 
or to Judge Hennings, the chairman of 
the committee on insurance trusts. 


The leading trust companies through- 
out the country could furnish on a form 
similar figures showing the gross estate, 
net estate, and the cash left, so that 
data could be given not only from the 
country at large but from each com- 
munity. This need of more money 
would then be shown by actual local 
experience. This would be a very great 
service as nothing is as convincing in 
any community as data gathered from 
local experience, and if life underwriters 
and trust company officials would fur- 
nish such figures not only from their 
own experience but from the gross es- 
tate, net estate and cash left in estates 
privately administered — (figures can 
easily be gathered from the office of 
the clerk of courts, registrar of wills, as 
the public official is variously known) 
—very valuable data could be furnished 
the public both by life underwriters and 
trust company publications. 


Promoters Seek Money 

of Widows 

It is well known that the life insur- 
ance companies have had to stop pub- 
lishing lists of claims paid because these 
lists are eagerly sought for by persons 
not desiring deliberately to defraud the 
widow or family, but unduly anxious to 
secure capital for investments that no 
trust company would recommend or per- 
mit. 

Life insurance companies, general 
agencies, and agents have been offered 
considerable sums by promoters of var- 
ious kinds because the widow desiring 
a much larger income than can possibly 
be afforded through a safe investment 
of the estate, is tempted to invest in 
funds that no trust company would per- 
mit. 

The inadequacy of the amount of in- 
surance left to replace the capital value 
of American lives is shown. 

It is obvious that if more life insur- 
ence had been provided not only would 
the total amount of estates left to. ad- 
minister have been greater, but the in- 
creased life insurance being paid in cash 
would have made this administration 
easier. 


Americans Place Higher 

Insurance on Property 

That Americans have been more ac- 
customed to place a more adequate 
value upon their property, which loss 
falls upon the individuals personally, 
than upon the entire greater loss of life, 
is again shown by the comparative 
amounts of life insurance and fire in- 
surance carried in the United States. 
It is very likely that the value of com- 
bustible property of the country does 
not greatly vary from 175 billion dol- 
lars, and yet, while the probability of 
any given building burning is very re- 
mote, it is insured for practically 50 per 
cent of its value while the lives that 


will certainly terminate, are insured fo 
but one-tenth of their value. 

Many a man has directed with 80 
pride that his just debts be paid by hi 
executor. Even if he does not acty 
say it in his will the law so compels 
There are few men who would ge 
word to their wives to pay large gyp 
without providing the money for they 
Yet no one knows better than the of 
ficer of the trust company or the 
underwriter in how many cases the } 
gal requirement that debts must f 
be paid is not made possible by proyig 
ing the means to do it. 


WILLIAM A. SEARLE 
Assistant to President National Assn. 


Is it not the common interest and 
duty of life underwriters and trust com 
panies to tell the public how this could 
best be done? 


Trust Companies and 

Agents Should Co-Operate 

Why should not the trust companies 
of the United States make use of the 
army of 150,000 life underwriters, whose 
daily business it is to discuss the cre 
ation of estates or their conservation, 
who in daily soliciting lead their pros 
pects or clients in spirit right by the 
trust company door? Is it not our com 
mon interest to co-operate, that the life 
underwriter’s job may be more com 
pletely done, and that the insurance pro 
vided at the self-sacrifice of the in 
sured, and by the diligent effort of the 
underwriter in effecting it, shall serve 
its purpose? Why should not the trust 
companies, who as a rule do not have 
solicitors, utilize without cost to them 
selves the interested service of 150,000 
life underwriters? 
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N a young community like Kansas City, w 
of oxen over the Santa Fe Trail and trad 
essarily have come within a recent span d 

Yet, in this brief time, Kanéas City has) 


to reinforce its position in the future. 
You, who are here attending the c 


interested in knowing the volume of business being 
home offices are in Kansas City and correspond 
maintained in Kansas City by other legal reserve 
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meet people who once traveled behind yokes 
the development of life insurance must nec- 


as a life insurance center and promises well 


tional Association of Life Underwriters, may be 
t legal reserve life insurance companies whose 
business done by the sixty-six local branch offices 
mpanies. Following are the totals: 


line legal reserve life in 


in Kansas City 
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Extended to 
Agents and Brokers 
of Responsibility 
ARTHUR L. McKNIGHT 
General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
533 Pierce Building 
St. Louis 








Largest market in the world for hard- 
ware and woodenware, stoves, ranges 
and furnaces. 


























St. Louis Agency 
of 
Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
of 
Hartford, Conn. 


EDWARD J. BURKLEY 
er 


12th Floor LaSalle Bldg. 








One hundred and fifty-six new 
industries located in this industrial 
district during the past fve years. 


St. Kovis 


Home of some of the strongest 

General Agencies in the coun- 
try. We are proud to have had the 
National Life Convention in the great 
State of Missouri. We wish it could 
have been held in St. Louis, but as 
that was not possible, we are glad 
Kansas City was its host. 











We extend sincere greeting to the 
National Association and to Kansas 
City. 


You are always welcome at St. 
Louis. 





St. Louis Agency 


Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
of 
Philadelphia 
FISCHER & FISCHER 
General Agents 
316 North Eighth St. 
St. Louis 








St. Louis has ten weeks’ season for 
Municipal Opera, the auditorium 
seating over nine thousand persons. 

















NATIONAL LIFE 
of 
Vermont 
FRED T. RENCH 
General Agent 
403 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis 








Largest market in the world for boots 
and shoes, raw furs, horses and mules, 
hard wood and pine. 
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AN two walk together except they 
be agreed.”—Amos 3:3. 

I was brought up a member of 
ig old school Presbyterian family to 
shich two sermons on Sunday, one in 
the middle of the week, and the memor- 
ging of the Shorter Catechism and large 

rtions of the Bible were no hardship, 
pot rather a pleasure. I have never for- 

ten this training, nor have I ever 
ged the frequent but hypocritical ex- 
ase for neglect of religion in later years 
that early experiences were so se 
yre as to repel. I have fallen far from 
the religious observances of my parents, 
pot at least I have not lied about the 
reasons. But one thing sticks from my 
curch going, and that is the desire 
when I speak publicly to have a text. 
and in the present case what I have just 
quoted seems singularly apposite—“Can 
two walk together except they be 


agreed. 
Greater Work In 
Cause of Thrift 


You numerous representatives of in- 
surance and we few bankers gathered 
here today stand for the two greatest 
forces in promoting and maintaining one 
of the most important fundamentals in 
the progress of civilization. Separately 
we have done great things, but some of 
us have had visions of greater service 
for our fellow citizens, for our nation, 
and for the world, if we join our forces 
and walk together. This means no sur- 
render of individual independence or 
invading the other’s rights and domains, 
but it does mean hearty and intelligent 
cooperation along certain lines. Can- 
not we each agree one with the other 
for the pooling of our knowledge, our 
wisdom, our experience, and our effort, 
inciting each of us to better and more 
fruitful work in the great cause of 
thrift. That large personal profit seems 
assured from such cooperation in no 
way detracts from the value of our 
work, or its high and disinterested 
ideals and its noble purposes. Let us 
first be agreed that it is a good thing 
for others as well as ourselves that we 
walk together, and then let us walk 
toward the great goal. 
The basis of life insurance and trust 
company cooperation is human need. 
No service can endure, nor should en- 
dure, which does not meet this require- 
ment. It must be mutually profitable 
to all parties. Until recently, trust 
companies and life insurance companies 
have been traveling parallel trails of 
service—the life insurance companies 
supplying the money to discharge obli- 
gations which death did not liquidate— 
the trust companies supplying business 
management and conservative judgment, 
factors of safety which cannot be be- 
queathed but which are imperative when 
permanent happiness and contentment 
oi beneficiaries is the objective. 
The growth, both in the life insurance 
business and in the trust business, oper- 
ating independently, is substantial proof 
of the need of coordination, because 
both kinds of service are bought with 
but a single desire. Does not this sim- 
ultaneous growth answer conclusively 
the need of cooperation? If thinking 
ye and women will pursue two paths 
ha summate their ambition to dis- 
charge adequately their after-death obli- 
gations, it is pertinent to inquire how 
= greater will be the beneficial re- 
i it the trust companies and life in- 
wrsed companies cooperate to offer 
€ desired result in preconceived and 
coordinated combination. 


Converts Good Intentions 
Into Guaranteed Value 


hi name a good trust company as 
®cutor is to bequeath experience and 
Sound judgment. 
Adequate life insurance permits men 
cn women, by payment of a small per- 
tage of their incomes, to create es- 


Needs of Cooperation Between Life 


Insurance and Trust Companies 
By A. C. ROBINSON 


President Peoples Savings & 


tates of guaranteed value, payable to 
themselves later in life or to named 
beneficiaries at their death. An estate 
so created is independent of any adverse 
conditions existing at the time the insur- 
ance policy matures. Life insurance 
converts good intentions into value pay- 
able immediately upon death, in cash. 

Ambition always thinks in terms of 
tomorrow. Too frequently, ambitious 
men and women, driving for their goals 
with clear and sound conceptions, are 
cut off by death before their visions are 
realized, leaving behind them tangled 
threads difficult to weave into finished 
patterns. 

Courageous people are prone to pur- 
sue ambitions, sure of every factor ex- 
cept that of time. Their present vigor 
and good health cause a disastrous 
under-valuation of time as a major fac- 
tor in the fulfillment of ambition. The 
result is: the projects with magnificent 
sub-structures and potentialities wither 
and decay upon the death of the archi- 
tect because his blue prints are locked 
in his own mind and death wipes out 
the building fund represented by his 
earning power. 


Replaced Earning Power 
and Personal Ability 


A trust company is the nearest ap- 
proach to personal ability that can be 
secured for the management and growth 
of an estate. 


Life insurance is the best and surest 
way of replacing earning power. Life 
insurance linked with trust company 
service combines replacement of earn- 
ing power with personal ability. 

The creation of an estate is merely a 
half way stop to those who are thought- 
fully solicitous of loved ones. Ex- 
perience has taught individuals capable 
of accumulating wealth the difficulty of 
conserving wealth when created. This 
thought is admirably expressed by the 
late Judge Thomas Mellon: “According 
to my experience, it is more difficult to 
keep wealth, when you have it, than to 
accumulate it. Fluctuations in value, 
panics, unjust laws, mal-administration 
of justice, frauds, accidents and the 
constant importunity of schemers, as 
well as grinding taxation and other in- 
fluences, tend constantly to the disin- 
tegration of wealth. More especially is 
this so at a period of life when the mas- 
terly spirit is weakened and the stimulus 
of success no longer allures to renewed 
exertion and we are more inclined to- 
ward repose than activity. In that con- 
dition we are more likely to lose than 
gain. 1 now no longer wonder at so 
many of my business contemporaries 
having acquired wealth in the prime of 
life and letting it slip through their 
fingers in old age. Without prudent 
children or others to guard it, it is a 
natural consequence that a man’s wealth 


Trust Company, Pittsburgh 


will begin to waste away with his men- 
tal and physical energies. 


Shift Burdens to 
Inexperienced Shoulders 


Men work and worry so that their 
loved ones may not have to. They want 
their property handed down as nearly 
intact as possible. Yet, by the simple 
omission of making a will and naming 
a safe and competent executor, they 
shift to the shoulders of those whom 
they wish to protect new burdens be- 
yond the scope of their experience and 
create needless expenses which must 
be charged against the estate. 

Here is where the trust company 
functions. 

The advantages of trust company 
executorships and trusteeships for es- 
tates are many. The trust company 
does not die. It has the ability and 
experience, working under the direction 
of a will, or trust agreement to work 
out in its remotest ramifications the 
wishes of the testator. It is important 
to remember that the most disastrous 
thing that could happen to many estates 
will be immediate liquidation. Here is 
where trust company executorship can 
stabilize the factor of time, always un- 
certain in the calculation of an indi- 
vidual. The most serious objection to 
the appointment of an individual as an 
executor is the possibility of death be- 
fore the completion of his duties. This 
contingency nearly always gives rise 
to much confusion and expense. To 
complete the unfinished work the court 
is then obliged to appoint an adminis- 
trator who must be paid in addition to 
the old one. Such possibilities, never 
remote, decrease the value of the will. 
The new executor may be out of sym- 
pathy with the loved ones whom you 
wish to protect. 


Advantages of Trust 
Company Executor 


The ideal executor is the trust com- 
pany. It is fully responsible for its 
every act to the extent of its capital 
and surplus. It never takes a vacation 
and it is ready to do business when 
there is business to be done. Being 
especially organized to manage estates, 
it avoids many expenses by reason of 
its experience. Annoying and expensive 
details, requiring much of the time of 
an individual are matters of daily 
routine with the trust company. Every 
cent is accounted for by methods of 
modern accounting; nothing is left to 
memory. Each transaction is a matter 
of record. Its judgment, in the matter 
of investments and values, is expert. 
It carries out provision of wills with- 
out partiality or fear of giving offense 
to those who may seek favors to which 
they are not entitled. Because of its 
experience and financial connections, 
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Wnsurance Trusts Clearly Analyzed 


it is frequently capable of increasing 
the value of estates under its care. The 
business experience of its organiza- 
tion, with the accounting, real estate, 
bond and other carefully chosen busi- 
ness and professional experts, is at 
the disposal of the heirs. It functions 
in full sympathy and with human under- 
standing of loved ones, consistent in 
every possible way with sound business 
principles. It has an experience in ad- 
ministering many estates, and has al- 
ready encountered problems with which 
the inexperienced executor may not be 
familiar. It turns a deaf ear to the 
plausible promoters of “good things” 
and “ground floor” propositions. It 
lends the strong arm of ripe experience 


to the widow and others unskilled in 
business practices. It sees that estates 
are not dissipated by extravagance. In 
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short, the modern trust company per- 
mits your loved ones to enjoy the ripe 
fruit of your labor without the mill- 
stone of detailed business management. 


Importance of a Life 
Insurance Trust 


To be well sold the life insurance 
trust must be well understood. 

The importance of a life insurance 
trust is not fully understood. It answers 
the yearning which thinking men have 
for the ultimate protection of their 
loved ones. Wherever it is presented 
with intelligence, the idea is accepted 
without reservation. The average man 
of affairs knows that life insurance does 
not discharge his full obligation, be- 
cause his experience indicates to him 
that mere money is too often a legacy 
of sorrow unless safeguarded by mature 
and solid business judgment. 


Being human, and thus hopeful, with 
facts distorted by sentiment, too fre- 
quently successful men of affairs hazard 
the ultimate conservation of their es- 
tates in a manner such as they would 
scorn in even a minor business situation 
affecting a present problem. It is a 
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selfish and dangerous generosity which 
concedes business ability where it does 
not exist, and yet how many splendid 
minds in the business world shoulder 
upon their heirs questions of finance 
and judgment which are perplexing even 
to their own experience. 


Disqualify the Shirt 
Sleeve Adage 


This tendency will die as the life in- 
surance trust becomes more generally 
understood. It can be the province of 
a life insurance trust to disqualify the 
adage, “Three generations from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves.” There can be 
no question that the successful propa- 
gandization of this modern instrument 
of safety rests largely with the life in- 
surance underwriters of America. Prop- 
erly, it belongs to them, because, aside 








. 
A. C. and RALPH E. LARSON, 
Madison, Wis. 


Ralph E. has recently joined his father 
in the sales department of the big 
Wisconsin state agency of the 
Central Life 


from its altruistic aspects, it is a direct 
creator of new business with its contrib- 
uting profit. 

I regret that the trust companies of 
America are equipped, neither by ex- 
perience nor organization, to sell, in a 
manner worthy of its importance, the 
vitalness and magnitude of the insur- 
ance trust idea. Speaking as a whole, 
it is no indictment of the capacity of 
American trust companies that they do 
not have merchandising instincts, be- 
cause the whole nature of their business, 
up to the present time, has been one of 
watchful waiting. 

The ancient prejudice against bank 
advertising has had much to do with 
keeping the brake on the wheels of 
progress. But during the last five years 
this attitude has changed, with the re- 
sult that throughout the length and 
breadth of the land banks are finding 
that advertising does pay, and nowhere 
more effectively than when those with 
fiduciary powers advertise the insur- 
ance trust. 


Job Rests on Trained 
Ability of Underwriters 


But the burden of this job rests upon 
the trained ability of you life insurance 
men, working in cooperation with the 
trust companies, because the sphere of 
the trust companies’ influence does not 
approach the magnitude of yours. 


It is a problem of personal relation- 
ships. Its success depends upon the 
intimacies of life, born of friendship and 
belief. While a vital problem to busi- 
ness, it is steeped in sentiment. It 
projects the minds of men into realms 
where heart strings are tugged. It is 
suggestive of unknown tomorrows, with 
all the forebodings and hazards which 
experience has created in the perspec- 
tive of thinking men. 

It is a sales problem calling for tact 
and delicacy, and no one is more thor- 
oughly equipped to handle it than the 
life insurance men of America. In order 
to handle it worthily, there should be 
wide and thorough knowledge on the 
part of the life underwriters of America 





as to the full potential of the life insur- 
ance trust. 


Underwriters Need Broad 
Knowledge of Facts 


It is not the province of the life in- 
surance underwriters to delve into tech- 
nicalities, but their knowledge should be 
broad and comprehensive enough to 
create the desire for action on the part 
of the prospect, and to this end it is 
necessary that they be thoroughly in- 
formed in the many ways a trust agree- 
ment can serve their clients. 


It is essential that they know the dif- 
ference between a funded and an un- 
funded life insurance trust. A funded 
life insurance trust, briefly, is one where 
the interest from deposited securities 
maintains premiums on the deposited 
insurance policies, the proceeds of 
which, at maturity, will further augment 
the trust estate. An unfunded life in- 
surance trust is one where the owner of 
the policies makes them payable direct- 
ly to a trust company as trustee, usually 
himself attending to the payment of the 
premiums, 


Trust Agreement Is 
A Simple Document 


Life underwriters should understand: 
how elementary and simple a trust 
agreement is. It should be impressed 
upon them, that they may impress upon 
their clients, that such a document is 
barren of legal phraseology, usually be- 
ing a simple statement as to how the 
proceeds of. the life insurance policies 
are to be distributed. It should be thor- 
oughly understood that under the terms 
of a life insurance trust full or restrict- 
ed authority may be delegated to the 
trust company. That is to say, the 
owner of an insurance policy may per- 
mit the trust company to use its own 
discretion as situations arise, or he may 
issue specific, unbreakable instructions, 
which must be carried out without de- 
viation by the trustee. 

It can be easily changed to meet new 
conditions. This matter of flexibility 
should be thoroughly understood, be- 
cause it breaks down one of the great 
points of sales resistance. The average 
man, in a matter so important, usually 
does not like the seal of finality, when 
time may bring so many contingencies 
to alter the immediate perspective. 

The erroneous impression about 
trusts, and legal procedure of all kinds, 
is that they are final and irrevocable—a 
fallacy which must be combated before 
general popularity of the trust idea can 
be secured. 


Avoiding the Danger 
of Litigation 


Another selling point for the life insur- 
ance trust is its ability to avoid liti- 
gation. The insurance trust takes the 
place of a will, as relates to the proceeds 
of insurance policies. It does not have 
to be probated, and it cannot be contest- 
ed, as in the case of a will. This is a 
matter of first moment, and to emphas- 
ize this salient feature will be to relieve 
the anxiety of many men whose domes- 
tic relationships make possible a long 
and expensive litigation were the estate 
disposed of under ordinary will. 

The insurance trust is a direct instru- 
ment, automatically effective, without 
expense or publicity, immediately a. 
the death of the maker. 

To men of action, this fact should 
make big appeal, especially when it i: 
pointed out to them the ever present 
hazard of attemps to misconstrue wills 
by disgruntled heirs, with all the 
tedious delay, expensive litigation, and 
injustice to rightful heirs which such 
action involves. 

What about its cost? Life insurance 
men should be advised about costs, be- 
cause thoughtful men are always con- 
cerned about costs, especially when 
they are only half sold on an idea. 
Insurance men should make it plain 
to their prospects that the matter of 
cost can be predetermined by arrange- 
ment with the trust company. It is 
not generally known, I feel sure, how 
exceedingly reasonable this cost is, and 
I earnestly suggest that the insurance 


men of America go to their local trust 
companies to ascertain from particular 
cases how nominal is the cost, in rela- 
tion to the splendid service rendered. 


Trusts Can Be Augmented 
By Other Assets 


Another point in the selling, which 
should have great appeal to the minds 
of orderly business men, is the unity 
which is possible under a life insur- 
ance trust agreement. A life insurance 
trust permits the pooling of assets, 
under central authority, and a dominant 
idea. Prospects should be informed 
that a life insurance trust can be aug- 
mented not only by the proceeds of 
life insurance policies but also by the 
addition of other securities from time 
to time, during the life of the maker 
or after his death, an extremely impor- 
tant fact, because it puts the creation 
of an estate on a progressive basis, 
constantly subject to revision during 
life time, and instantly ready for effi- 
cient action at death. 


Help Solve the 
Problem of Taxation 


The life insurance trust, in relation 
to inheritance taxes, should be thor- 
oughly understood by life underwriters, 
in order that the services of the trust 
company in this relation may be gener- 
ally understood. The usual $40,000 tax 
exemption which prevails when a life 
insurance policy is made payable to a 
designated beneficiary, holds when a 
trust company is named under a trust 
agreement. In addition to this, the 
peculiar position of the trust company, 
in relation to tax knowledge and pro- 
cedure, should be intelligently pre- 
sented. By reason of its association 
with large estates and its daily contact 
with tax laws and rulings, it is fre- 
quently able to have for estates under 
its management considerable sums in 
taxes which would probably be paid 
were the estate being managed under 
the direction of a personal executor. 

This holds true particularly in large 
estates, where the danger of contro 
versy with the internal revenue office 
is always possible. The tax experts 
of large trust companies have at their 
finger tips all the precedent and rules 
which are employed for the benefit of 
estates under its jurisdiction. 


Long Range Administration 
Is Objectionable 


Life insurance men should be thor- 
oughly informed about the limitations 
in life policies which provide for annual 
payments over a period of years. It is 
not the province of life insurance com- 
panies to extend their influence beyond 
the maturity of their contract which 
provides the cash. Life insurance com- 
panies recognize this. Their interests 
are complementary and not conflicting, 
a fact which should be thoroughly 
understood. Life insurance companies 
have an altruistic desire to see safely 
conserved the funds which they pro- 
vide. They are concerned, not only 
from an altruistic point of view, but 
from an economic point of view, be- 
cause the dissipation of accumulated 
capital in such sums is a matter of first 
moment. 

It is not the province of life com- 


—_— 
panies to administer. There cap , 
no successful management at 
range under inflexible rules, whig 
would have to be the basis were jj 
insurance companies to attempt to 
beyond the point of providing tung 
Regardless of their desire to gee the 
proceeds of their policies SUCCessfylly 
engaged in perpetuating the happiness 
of beneficiaries, they cannot go furthe 
than they have gone without estabjig,. 
ing fiduciary organizations throughoy 
the country akin to the trust cop. 
panies, capable of administering at 
close range, and with personal know. 
edge of local conditions and situations 
This, of course, would be impossibje 
and the hearty accord with which the 
principal companies are entering int 
cooperation with the trust companies 
of America is eloquent testimony tp 








JAMES W. EDGERTON, Trenton, N. J. 


the lofty idealism which reigns in the 
administration of American life insur 
ance. 

The tremendous growth in the sale 
of life insurance may be attributed t 
the quickening desire on the part of 
responsible Americans to shield theif 
loved ones from the hazards of tomor 
row. To me, this fact is eloquent 
contradiction to the tommyrot about 
national decadence. America is the 
best insured country in the world. 
While by no means sufficiently insured, 
the doctrine is growing with cumulative 
force. It is fast becoming a national 
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trait. Little fear need be entertained 
for the safety of a people who have this 
ess of heart, this sense of re- 
bility, this ability of self denial, 
and the desire to project their influ- 
ence into the future. 


Learn Salesmanship From 
Life Underwriters 


Trust companies can learn salesman- 
ship from life underwriters. I be- 
lieve the life insurance fraternity of 
America can teach the trust companies 
of America a big lesson in salesman- 
ship. One of the favorite excuses for 
jack of trust company growth is the 
daim that the trust company is sell- 
ing an intangible service. So are you 
life insurance men, when it comes right 
down to it. You are selling a package 
which, in the great majority of cases, 
the buyer never sees’ or never expects 
to see. You are selling the means of 
discharging an anticipated moral obli- 
gation, in the way of safety, content- 
ment and happiness. The trust com- 
panies are selling direction for those 
means to that end. Both the insurance 
companies and the trust companies are 
dealing in futures, with a single objec- 
tive to be achieved. The trust company 
idea is just as susceptible to the princi- 
ples of sound salesmanship as is life 
insurance, a fact which must be thor- 
oughly understood before the trust com- 
panies can hope to come into their own. 


Need of Standardized 
Procedure Is Seen 


Another most important matter 
which you insurance men must settle 
quickly, before there can be intelligent 
cooperation between life insurance and 
trust companies, is the necessity of uni- 
formity in mechanical practice. As the 
situation now stands, there is much un- 
certainty and variance in the method 
to be pursued after the prospect has 
been sold on the idea. I urge upon the 
life insurance companies of America to 
devise some simple and easy method 
whereby prospects can set up an insur- 
ance trust without extended correspond- 
ence. My experience indicates that 
men and women frequently carry their 
life insurance in various companies, and 
when they come to set up an insurance 
trust, the great variance in the methods 
which must be pursued to make the 
Proper assignments, puts a question 
mark in the mind of the prospect. One 
company wants one thing, another com- 
pany wants something else, all ot 
which tends to establish doubt in the 
mind of the maker. I think that this 
point is one of the most important for 
smooth cooperation between us. 


Removing Prejudice 
Against the Banks 


By virtue of your position as a third 
party, you life insurance gentlemen can 
do Something for the American bankers 
which needs to be done imperatively. 
That is to break down the barrier of 
Prejudice which, rightly or wrongly, 
still lurks in the average mind agains. 
the banker. The banker, by virtue of 
his trusteeship, necessarily must run 
his business from the head rather than 
from the heart, and this fact, in its ex- 
ternal manifestations, has created a 
Veneer of aloofness and mystery about 
the banking business which must be 
removed before the American banker 
can serve in his fullest capacity. 

By reason of your intimate contact 
with bankers, you know of the lofty 
spirit which permeates our conception 
of service. No set of men are better 
equipped to establish the American 
banker in the affections of the Ameri- 
can people than you gentlemen, and for 
you to do so is, in my judgment, the 
highest kind of service, because a close, 
intimate and friendly association be- 
tween the American masses and the 
American banks is a bulwark of eco- 
nomic safety. 

Who can gainsay that the American 
nation will not go very far astray in 
their financial concepts, and in their 
Pursuit of financial safety and its re- 
sultant mental contentment, if it listens 

ad judgment of the American 


The trust companies of America can 
recommend adequate life insurance to 
their clients from a very. selfish reason, 
entirely aside from other considerations. 
Examination of estates settled by trust 
companies indicates a very pronounced 
deficiency in the cash account to liquid- 
ate debts which death creates and ma- 
tures. Adequate cash for inheritance 
taxes, funeral, hospital bills, current 
obligations, mortgages, and numerous 
other debts which will suggest them- 
selves to your experience, frequently 
force liquidation of prime securities at 
an inopportune time. When we can 
persuade our clients to establish clean- 
up policies, to anticipate liberally these 
obligations, it gives the judgment of our 
trust departments wider scope and great- 
er opportunity, not only to preserve but 
to enhance the value of estates left un- 
der its care. This is most important, 
and from my personal knowledge is 
resulting in a considerable volume of 
business for life underwriters. In other 
words, what finer service than to teach 
America to die at par. 


“Creation Plus 

Conservation” Is Slogan 

I can think of no better slogan for 
you underwriters to carry away from 
this meeting than “Creation Plus Con- 
servation,” because these three words 
summarize the spirit of this meeting. 
The man or woman who is sold on the 
necessity of providing adequate life in- 
surance, needs little urging to go a step 
farther when it is clearly shown by ex- 
perience that the percentage is against 
his heirs if the money is left without 
guidance for its wise use. Am I putting 
it too strongly when I suggest that fail- 
ure of a life insurance underwriter to 
sell conservation as well as creation 
calls into question his understanding or 
acceptance of the high idealism for 
which the institution cf life insurance 
stands. Service which ceases at the 
point of profit taking is unworthy of 
the name. What an opportunity to go 
the extra mile! 


Use of Insurance Trust 
in Business 


The life insurance trust has a very 
intimate relationship with business. It 
is particularly useful in the case of 
close corporations, where it is unwise 
and undesirable for a controlling or a 
substantial interest to pass into strange 
hands, which can contribute nothing to 
the further progress of the company, 
and perhaps disorganize or defeat ma- 
ture plans which need time for devel- 
opment. By means of life insurance 
trusts, maintained from current earn- 
ings, equities of the deceased may be 
purchased for the benefit of the surviv- 
ing stockholders, without prejudice to 
his beneficiary and without penalizing 
the status or ambitions of the company. 


“Safety First” 
for Dependents 


The great number of divorces in 
America, the percentage of which runs 
as high, if not higher, in moneyed 
circles than elsewhere, provides an op 
portunity for a life insurance trust to 
function. Moneyed men bequeathing 
daughters a legacy without restrictions 
always take the chance that the daugh- 
ter may marry unworthily and have her 
bequest dissipated. Funds left in a life 
insurance trust control the situation 
and eliminate the hazard of destination 
or reduced circumstances, by transfer- 
ring control of the principal. Not nec- 
essarily does the daughter need to 
marry unworthily. She may marry most 
worthily and yet be tied to a man who 
has no business judgment. 

Bequest Insurance 

Coming Into Use 

A life insurance trust is an ideal in- 
strument for the creation of endowment 
funds for charitable purposes. It fre- 
quently happens that tedious delays 
occur before funds are received by insti- 
tutions under wills which are adminis- 
tered in the ordinary way. Witness the 
Frick case. A life insurance trust per- 
mits direct payment of charitable be- 
quests. 

There is a growing tendency on the 


part of benevolent men to leave funds 
in a life insurance trust for their chari- 
ties, extending to the trustee discre- 
tionary powers for distribution. This 
permits the needs of the benefiting in- 
stitution to be met as they arise. Many 
thinking men regard this as much 
superior to the presentation of a lump 
sum which may or may not be wisely 
used. 


Earning Power of the 
Life Insurance Trust 


Men of affairs, before creating life 
insurance trust funds, will invariably 
ask, “What is the earning power of such 
a trust fund?” It is a fair question and 
must be convincingly answered. It is 
true that a trust company cannot guar- 
antee any definite percentage of return 
on an investment. Edmund Burke says, 
“I know of no way of judging the future 
except by the past.” 

In order to determine just what the 
average yield is, throughout the country, 
on funds left in trust with trust com- 
panies, L. H. Roseberry, chairman of 
the committee on research, trust com- 
pany division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and vice-president of the Secur- 
ity Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
has published a survey of statistics 
which shows that the average yield paid 
by trust companies to the beneficiaries 
of voluntary trusts is 5.512 per cent. 

Another factor of importance in the 
sale of this idea was brought out at 
this investigation—namely, that, with 
one trivial exception, there was no case 
on the public records of any of the 
s.ates where the beneficiary of any trust 
administered by a trust company had 
sufiered the lo»s of a single dollar for 
which such trustee was legaily liable. 

Another convincing statement, most 
apropos at this time, I think, is one 
made by Mr. Conyngton, a distinguished 
member of the New York City Bar, 
who says, in his excellent work on 
“Wills, Estates and Trusts,” “As a mat- 
ter of record, no losses to beneficiaries 
of an estate have ever been incurred 
by reason either of the dishonesty of 
an employe of a trust company of the 
failure of a trust company or bank.” 
This authentic information comes to us 
at a time when it is needed most, and 
proves conclusively that funds left with 
trust companies are absolutely safe and 
bear a rate of interest commensurate 
with absolute conservatism. 


Debt Owed 
to Posterity 


The whole matter of cooperation be- 
tween life insurance and trust compan- 
ies must be predicated upon unqualified 
belief each in the other. It is a big 
problem for big men, directly affecting 
the continued welfare of the country. 
Our nation stands in its impregnable 


position today, not by virtue of current 
earnings, but because of capital con- 
served by our forebears. 

Of all our debts to posterity, none is 
greater than the conservation of mate- 
rial resources, in order that the founda- 
tion of material prosperity and individ- 


SHERWOOD 8. SMITH, St. Louis 


ual happiness may be maintained. A 
major contribution to this is the conser- 
vation of inherited wealth, surrounded 
by safeguards which our mature judg- 
ment and experience have developed, 
and which can be interpreted best, after 
our death, through trust company ad- 
ministration. 

If I can persuade you gentlemen here 
this morning to take what I have said 
to your hearts, and interpret these sug- 
gestions for the practical benefit and 
happiness of America, I shall consider 
my forty years in the banking world not 
without result. 
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Trust Company Cooperation [old 


operation of life underwriters and 

trust companies, submitted by Ed- 
ward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, chair- 
man, was as follows: 

Remarkable progress has been made 
during the past year in the cooperative 
movement between trust companies and 
life underwriters. The work of your 
committee has: been carried on hand in 
hand with a similar committee ap- 
pointed by the trust company division 
of the American Bankers Association. 
These committees have sponsored 


Tove report of the committee on co- 
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varied lines of activity in the promo- 
tion of the idea of cooperation, holding 
separate or joint meetings of life under- 
writers and trust company officials 
throughout the country, encouraging 
trust companies and life insurance com- 
panies to advertise the advantages of 
the services of each other and educat- 
ing trust officers and life underwriters 
how to cooperate intelligently to their 
mutual advantage. The closely coordi- 
nated activities of these two commit- 
tees have been of the greatest value to 
both trust companies and life insurance 
companies in placing the advantages of 
each so prominently before the public 
in so short a time. 


Importance of Trust 
Companies 


Trust companies are among the most 
important financial institutions of the 
country and their influence in the com- 
munity is a powerful one. Their growth 
in the last decade has been little short 
of phenomenal, showing an increase of 
41 per cent—from 1,812 companies in 1914 
to 2,562 companies in 1924. In this same 
period their combined resources tripled, 
from $5,924,979,890 to $16,025,502,275. If 
the‘r total resources alone are consid- 
ered, they rank next to railroads and 
national banks. However if to their 
resources were added those of the 1,700 
national banks and the 400 state banks 
having trust powers, those of banks 
owning, owned by or affiliated with 
trust companies and, finally, the funds 
held in trust by these institutions hav- 
ing fiduciary powers, their aggregate 
sum would exceed by many billions any 
financial interest of the country. The 
importance of life underwriters in se- 
curing the good will and cooperation of 
these powerful. institutions in urging 
the carrying of more life insurance can- 
not be overestimated. 


Services Performed 
by Trust Companies 


The following typical services per- 
formed by trust companies indicate 
how closely they enter into the eco- 


Report Offered by National Association 
Committee Tells Some Notable Results 
So Far Obtained In That Direction 


nomic life of the people of the country: 

1. They act as executors, adminis- 
trators, guardians and trustees. 

They are banks of deposit for 
checking and savings accounts. 

3. They buy, sell and rent real 
estate. 

4. They market sound securities. 

5. They rent safe deposit boxes. 

6. They give all kinds of confiden- 
tial, financial personal advice. 

These are but a few of their func- 
tions particularly of interest to life un- 
derwriters. Some trust companies have 
numerous other functions that do not 
immediately affect the underwriter but 
do give the trust company standing in 
the community. 

Close Relationship 

in the Earlier Days 

It is interesting to note that some of 
the largest trust companies of the 
United States began as life insurance 
and trust companies, later separating 
into two distinct businesses, thus show- 
ing an early recognition of the fact that 
there is a close relationship existing 
between the creation of estates and the 
conservation of them. However, it is 
significant that these institutions sep- 
arated the two branches of their busi- 
ness and elected to follow either the 
life insurance or the trust business, 
but not both. There are certain tech- 
nicalities peculiar of each which neces- 
sitate the best thought and management 
to insure success to either business, and 
it has been proved by experience that 
both businesses succeed best when car- 
ried on under separate management. It 
is very important that both trust offi- 
cers and life underwriters realize that 
each institution serves its own purpose 
without in any way jeopardizing the 
interests of the other and that only by 
their hearty cooperation can the great- 
est possibilities be achieved. After all, 
the ultimate aim of all life insurance 
and trust men should be the sound, eco- 
nomic progress of clients and their 
families. 

Interested in Life Insurance 

for Three Chief Reasons 

Trust companies are vitally inter- 
ested in the institution of life insurance 
for three chief reasons: 

1. Life insurance creates. estates, 
and the principal business of trust com- 
panies is to act as executors or admin- 
istrators of estates. The more life in- 
surance that is left by decedents, the 
more estates there will be for trust 
companies to handle. The more poten- 
tial estates are augmented by the addi- 
tion of life insurance placed upon cli- 
ents, the larger the estates will be 
which trust companies administer. 

2. Life insurance furnishes cash to 
the executor or administrator of the es- 
tate immediately upon the death of the 
insured, thus assisting in its being set- 
tled quickly and economically. 

Helps Prevent Undue 

Shrinkage in Estates 

3. Life insurance prevents undue 
shrinkage in many estates by supply- 
ing the cash necessary to cover debts, 
administration expenses and taxes inci- 
dent to the settlement of estates. Many 
times where there is little or no life 
insurance payable to an estate, cash 
must be raised by the sale of assets 
and these often bring far below their 
value in a forced sale. Life insurance 
proceeds prevent this double depletion 
of estates and save the administering 
trust company officers the embarrass- 
ment of informing clamoring heirs that 
there is no cash available in the estate 
to meet their immediate necessities. 





There are also a number of minor 
advantages that accrue to trust com- 
panies indirectly from the cooperation 
of their officers with life underwriters. 
Both trust and life insurance companies 
are conservative institutions interested 
in thrift and prosperity. In the various 
services that trust companies render, 
they are the natural allies of the 65,- 
000,000 policyholders who are cultivat- 
ing habits of thrift by systematic life 
insurance programs. These policyhold- 
ers are certainly potential clients of 
trust companies in their many depart- 
ments. 


Advantages of Cooperation 
to Life Underwriters 


Intelligent underwriters cannot help 
but write more business through intelli- 
gently cooperating with local trust com- 
panies, with whose functions they have 
familiarized themselves and with whose 
officers they have consulted. Under- 
writers who take the initiative in urg- 
ing trust company administration of 
their clients’ estates gain a ready wel- 
come and hearty cooperation of trust 
institutions to which they direct busi- 
ness. 

The second advantage that life under- 
writers secure through this valuable 
cooperation is a certain prestige which 
stamps them as sound, professional 
men and citizens of standing in their 
communities. This is certainly a cov- 
eted advantage and one that will result 
in material as well as intangible re- 
wards. 

Underwriters must realize that life 
insurance companies are limited in act- 
ing as trustees. They can exercise no 
discretion in the disbursing of funds, 
which is vitally necessary in number- 
less cases in which life insurances is 
left by decedents in the 3,065 counties 
of the United States. To supplement 
the benefits of life insurance the ex- 
perienced executors is necessary. These 
the underwriter has in trust company 
officers and it is his duty to conserve 
the insured’s estate by having them 
administer it. 


History of Movement 

Toward Cooperation 

The organized movement for coopera- 
tion with trust companies was launched 
but two years ago at our annual con- 
vention and it is probably safe to say 
that already thousands of life under- 
writers are constantly advocating the 
various services performed by trust 
companies as a matter of daily routine. 
On the other hand, hundreds of trust 
companies are daily urging more com- 
plete life insurance programs upon 
their clients and are advertising life 
insurance liberally by means of circu- 
lars, letters, daily newspapers and other 
media. In addition, they are offering 
their services to life underwriters to 
aid them in discussing insurance pro- 
grams and estate conservation with 
their policyholders and prospecis. 

The following committee on insur- 
ance trusts of the trust company divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has been untiring in its efforts to 
place the advantages of this cooperative 
movement before trust company offi- 
cers, bankers, life underwriters, their 
home office officials and the public: 
Thomas C. Hennings, vice-president 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
chairman; Leslie G. McDouall, assistant 
trust officer, Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Alexander C. Robinson, 
president Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Leroy A. 


Mershon, secretary, deputy manager 
American Bankers Association, No, 
York City. 
Message Is Carried to 

All Parts of Country 

Great credit is due Mr. McDoual, 


who has given his talk on life ingyy. 
ance, illustrated by lantern slides 
scores of times in cities from Boston to 
Salt Lake City. Mr. Mershon recently 
carried the message to bankers, trust 
officers and underwriters of the middle 
and far west, after having addresseq 
many meetings in the east. Messrs. 
Robinson and Hennings have also ad. 
dressed several very important meet. 
ings of bankers and joint meetings of 
trust officers and life underwriters op 
the subject of cooperation, its methods 
and advantages. In many cities trust 
companies or underwriters have been 
hosts to each other at dinners or meet- 
ings where the problems of each have 
been discussed and ways and means of 
cooperation considered. There are 
some cities where cooperation may be 
said to be complete, where every trust 
company is the staunch advocate of 
wise insurance programs and where 
underwriters are thoroughly familiar 
with the services and value of trust 
company administration of estates 
which they emphasize to their policy- 
holders and prospects. 

The chairman of your committee has 
addressed five meetings of trust offi- 
cers and life underwriters, supplement- 
ing his remarks in each case with most 
of Mr. McDouall’s slides and his own. 
On several occasions Mr. McDouall and 
your chairman have jointly addressed 
meetings, the most important of which 
was at the sixth mid-year conference of 
the trust company division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, Feb. 18, 
1925. Practically the entire day was 
given over to discussing the various 
phases of this cooperation. These ad- 
dresses are reproduced in Insurance 
Trust Bulletin No. 2, March, 1925, with 
cuts of the slides used to illustrate the 
addresses. 


Results So Far Achieved 
from the Movement 


Several surveys taken in different 
parts of the country to ascertain just 
what has been accomplished from the 
efforts of the committees show most 
gratifying results. At a business confer- 
ence of one large life insurance agency, 
the following facts were elicited: 

Seventeen underwriters had created 
a life insurance trust with their own 
personal insurance; 126 had been in- 
strumental in the creation of life insur- 
ance trusts for their policyholders or 
prospects; and those present had sent 
358 customers to trust companies for 
services other than estate matters. 

A trust company in another city re 
ported $3,000,000 of new life insurance 
written by local underwriters on pros 
pects sent them by the trust company 
and over $10,000,000 of trust business 
secured for the trust company. 


Wide Publicity Is 
Given to Movement 


The second criterion of results 
achieved is in the form and extent of 
publicity the movement has received 0 
addition to the meetings spoken of 
above. Life insurance has been more 
widely and more diversely advertised 
the past year than any year in its his 
tory. The advertising by trust col 
panies of the advantages of life insur 
ance has been almost lavish, taking the 
form of scores of thousands of circt- 
lars, pamphlets and cards; billboards ™ 
some sections of the country, and at 
vertisements in daily newspapers and 
financial publications. The volume is 
not only great now, but is daily increa® 
ing and spreading over a wider areé 
The trust company division of the A® 
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erican Bankers Assn. has published and 
issued 5,500 copies of Insurance Trust 
pulletin No. 1, which gives some excel- 
jent advertisements that have appeared 
in different sections of the country; 
11,000 copies of Insurance Trust Bulle- 
tin No. 2, mentioned above, have been 
jssued by the same organization. 
Several articles discussing the shrink- 
age of estates and its causes have ap- 
red in “The Saturday Evening Post,” 
notably among which were contribu- 
tions by such authors as Dan Nelson, 
Chester T. Crowell and Albert W. At- 
wood. An article on this same subject 
written by your chairman appeared in 
“The Nation’s Business,” the official 
organ of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Indeed, the general 
subject has been discussed by the high- 
est authorities, as President Coolidge 
and Secretary Mellon. Most of the 
New York news and financial papers, 
as well as the press in many other 
cities, have given wide publicity to the 
joint meetings of trust company offi- 
cials and life underwriters—perhaps 
more than would have been given life 
underwriters’ meetings alone. 


Data on Settlements 
of Actual Estates 


Through the efforts of your commit- 
tee, data has been collected and com- 
piled showing the settlements of actual! 
estates throughout the country, which 
indicates in a most forcible manner the 
urgent need of more life insurance in 
estates. Dan Nelson of Minneapolis at 
the suggestion of your committee, col- 
lected data on almost 7,000 estates ad- 
ministered in 45 counties of 17 different 
states. From this data a chart was pre- 
pared by Mr. Nelson and purchased by 
the association. This chart, giving the 
actual experience in the settlement of 
all sizes of estates from $2,000 to $10,- 
000,000 can be used as a most valuable 
canvassing document for any man of 
means is greatly interested in the ques- 
tion of how his estate will be settled. 
In the opinion of the committee, this 
is an excellent medium of approach and 
of arousing interest in the life insur- 
ance needed to enable an executor to 
settle one’s estate at par. This chart 
has been used by several life insurance 
companies by arrangement with the 
National Association, and the right to 
use it can be procured by applying to 
the executive secretary. This is _ be- 
lieved to be comparable in value to the 
charts prepared by Franklin W. Ganse 
which show the amount of federal and 
state estate taxes, with the addition in 
this case that the total shrinkage from 
all causes is indicated rather than that 
from taxes alone. 

A book entitled “Cooperation Between 
Life Insurance and Trust Companies,” 
being prepared jointly by Alexander C. 
Robinson and the chairman of your 
committee, is about ready for the press. 
It will be published by F. S. Crofts & 
Co. of New York ,City as one of the 
volumes comprising the International 
Life Insurance Series and will be on 
sale through the National Association. 
It is ardently hoped by the authors that 
its circulation among life insurance 
companies, underwriters and trust com- 
panies will materially aid in the prog- 
ress of this great movement. 
Recommendations Made 

by the Committee 

For furtherance of this cooperative 
movement your committee respectfully 
but urgently recommends: 

1. That life underwriters acquaint 
themselves more thoroughly with the 
functions of trust companies in order 
that they may place clearly before their 
Prospects the advantages of the services 
that trust companies offer, especially 
with regard to adequate life insurance 
a8 a material aid in the administration 
of their estates. Life underwriters can 
cooperate intelligently only after they 
thoroughly understand trust company 
services, which knowledge comes only 
by constantly referring prospects to 
trust companies. 

This will naturally excite a larger 
measure of interest on the part of such 
companies which will exert their influ- 


ence on clients to make adequate insur- 
ance provision for the needs of their es- 
tates. Life underwriters being the high- 
est type of salesmen should begin the 
movement. It is the surest way to pro- 
mote their own interests. 


Compile Data on 
Gross and Net Estates 


2. That life underwriters throughout 
the country be urged to secure from 
local trust companies data showing the 
gross and net amounts of estates and 
the cash left in them. A copy should be 
sent to the chairman of your committee. 
This data would greatly augment the 
value of the charts that have been pre- 
pared by your committee and the copies 
retained by the trust officers and the 
underwriters will convince them more 
positively than anv general nation-wide 
fieures pnossiblv could of the valve of 
life insurance in the settlement of es- 
tates. 

3. That life underwriters throughout 
the entire country be urged to interview 
the clerk of courts, register of wills, or 
whatever the official in charge of the 
probate court records may be called, 
and reauest data similar to that to be 
secured from trust companies, as men- 
tioned above. This information, too, 
should be entered and a copy sent to the 
chairman of your committee. The local 
information secured will in most cases 
enlist the active interest of the county 
official who has the ear of the courts. 
The public can be more enlightened and 
will apvreciate the urgent need of ade- 
quate life insurance being provided to 
help settle estates economically. 


Involve Exercise of 
Judgment by Salesmen 


It is obvious that the endeavor to 
promote the cooperation of these two 
great institutions involves the exercise 
of the judgment all salesmen should 
possess, particularly the seeking out and 
enlargement of points where the two 
institutions can and should cooperate. 
There have been some cases of unfound- 
ed fear on the part of one institution 
that the other would obtain some undue 
advantage, with the usual results that 
obtain where a feeling of suspicion has 
been prevalent—the movement of such 
inestimable value to life underwriters 
has been retarded. Underwriters do not 
sell policies by antagonizing prospects 
nor will they get the full benefits of 
cooperation with trust officers if there 
is fear, real or imaginary, that the trust 
companies will gain some unearned ad- 
vantage. Friends and customers are 
made by seeking them, by multiplying 
the points of contact with them and not 
by enlarging upon differences. 

It is true that there are a number of 
functions of trust companies that are of 
little or no interest to life insurance 
companies, such as the right to act as 
transfer agents, as registrars of stocks 
and bonds, as rentors of safe deposit 
boxes, as banks of deposit, and so on. 
However, there are functions of life in- 
surance companies that trust companies 
cannot perform. The outstanding fact 
that life underwriters and trust officers 
should thoroughly understand is that 
the chief business of life insurance com- 
panies is to create estates—and this 
trust companies cannot do. 


First Policy to Pay 
Debts, Expenses and Taxes 


The first life insurance policy in al- 
most every insurance program obviously 
should be to pay debts, funeral expenses 
and taxes, especially the latter in large 
estates. Such provision is vitally im- 
portant to executors of estates which, in 
the vast majority of cases, should be 
trust companies. 

In many cases a life income policy or 
plan of leaving the proceeds of a death 
claim on deposit with the life insurance 
company is, perhaps, the most effective 
way of serving a policy-holder and his 
dependents, whose interests all honest 
and sincere life insurance and trust of- 
ficials must keep foremost in mind. 
However, there is a vast field of coope- 
ration open to the members of both in- 
stitutions. In numberless cases life in- 

(Continued on page 20) 


GREETINGS 


to Underwriters 





In the great work to which we are all com- 
mitted, the Grizzard System joins in a re- 
dedication to ideals and purposes advanced 
by the underwriters assembled at Kansas 
City. 


That success may crown all efforts to make 
the institution of Old Line Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance even greater, nobler and 
more widespread than any accomplish- 


ments of the past is our sincere wish. 














The Grizzard System during its seven years existence 
HAVE NOT, DOES NOT NOW, and WILL NOT prose- 
lyte the Underwriters of other organizations. 





Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus 
and Principal Cities 





GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF AMERICA, Incorporated 
Executive Offices, Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
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2nd Day 





Much Interest Shown In Irust Plan 


Robinson of Pittsburgh Wednesday 

morning on cooperation between 
trust companies and life underwriters, 
a number of interesting questions re- 
garding trust company practices were 
asked and were answered by trust com- 
pany officials who were on the stage. 

‘ SS = eS 

M. J. DILLON, St. Paul, Minn.: The 
question has been asked as to what be- 
comes of the trust in case the trust 
company fails. 

MR. ROBINSON: Mr. Corrington in 
his recent book on wills, trusts and es- 
tates, states as a fact that in the his- 
tory of the trust companies administer- 
ing trusts not a dollar has ever been 
lost through the failure of any trust 
company or the dishonesty of any of 
its employes, with the exception of one 
minor case. In the state of Pennsylvania 
a number of trust companies have 
failed. First and last not one dollar 
has ever been lost to those trust bene- 
ficiaries or the estates. Our estate funds 
are all segregated, kept in separate ac- 
counts. 

We are not allowed, and would not if 
we could, keep our cash balance in our 
own company. They are kept under 
separate departments. The trust depart- 
ment is responsible only to me as presi- 
dent, and only on matters of business 
advice. I cannot interfere with their 
handling of those things. 

Further, we are examined by our own 
auditors; we have expert and high- 
priced auditors who are constantly 
auditing everything. We are examined 
by the state, periodically, by their audi- 
tors. Every now and then our directors 
spring a surprise, and worst of all, the 
orphans’ court of Alleghany county 
sends down their own examiner who 
rakes us fore and aft. He is a brother- 
in-law of Mr. Woods here, and he is a 
holy terror. 

The funds are kept intact and if the 
trust company faiis those funds are 
found segregated. 

L. W. HALE, president Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City: 
Mr. President, may I add in addition to 
that, that if a trust company fails a 
court of equity appoints a substitute 
trustee, 

CHAIRMAN GANSE: And may I add 
to that, in the “Trust Company” maga- 
zine there was published a resume of 
the history in this matter of the fail- 
ures of trust companies, the infinitesti- 
mal amount of failures and loss of trust 
companies, and to me as a life insur- 
ance man who had a great idea that 
life insurance companies were stronger 
and safer than trust companies, it was 
an eye-opener to read that record. It is 
in a reprint. You can get it if you wish. 
I have a copy here. 

EDWARD A. WOODS: Mr. Chairman, 
I think a great deal of that misconcep- 
tion arises from the idea that trusts 
are merged in the general assets of the 
trust company. The fact that Mr. Rob- 
inson may personally fail does not mean 
that he has embezzled and used my se- 
curities. My securities are perfectly 
safe. The trust company keeps every 
trust separate and the failure of the 
trustee in general does not mean these 
various trusts are touched. They are 
kept apart in every state. Do not get 
the idea that a failure of a trust com- 
pany necessarily means a loss of a dol- 
lar of its sacred trust funds. 

* - s&s 

GUY McLAUGHLIN, Houston, Tex.: 
I am one of the boys you planted in the 
audience to ask a question. Is it the 
general practice of trust officers to 
make estimates and recommendations 
regarding inheritance taxes without 
charge? 

CHAIRMAN GANSE: I would like to 
ask one of the Kansas City trust of- 
ficers to answer that. 

MR. FRANBY, First National Bank, 
Kansas City: We do it free of charge. 


F kovinson of the address of A. C 





Officials of Trust 


Companies 


Answer Questions on Practices 


MR. McLAUGHLIN: The question 
is: is it the general practice of trust 
officers? 

MR. FRANEY: I would say it is. 

CHAIRMAN GANSE: Do the trust 
officers in the audience agree? (No re- 
sponse). 

a * . 

L. C. WOODS, Pittsburgh, Pa.: I 
would like to say something. 

CHAIRMAN GANSE: The man that 
does the work while Edward Woods is 
away. 

L. C. WOODS: I would like to ask a 
question of these, our friends, the trust 
companies, as to the percentage of 
losses of estates left in the hands of 
trust companies. Can we be enlightened 
as to the percentage of iosses of es- 
tates left in the hands of indiscriminate 
next of kin and other individual per- 
sonal executors and administrators? 

CHAIRMAN GANSE: What do you 
think, trust officers? They have not 
the data here, Mr. ‘Woods. 

aa . 


E. B. GOFF, Baltimore, Md.: What is 
the charge which Mr. Robinson’s trust 
company makes for collecting the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance left in a life in- 
surance trust? 

MR. ROBINSON: That depends on 
the size of the trust and everything else 
connected with it. Obviously the work 
of handling a trust of $100,000 is not 
ten times as much as that of a trust of 
$10,000. We endeavor to accommodate 
our rates to the condition of the trust 
and the work involved. The old theory 
of charge was 5 per cent and individual 
executors always expected to get 5 per 
cent on both the income and on the 
corpus. On smaller estates we do 
charge 5 per cent on collection of the 
income on corpus of the estate when 
and as distributed. We charge, depend- 
ing on the size of the estate and the 
amount involved and submit our charges 
to the orphans court for approval or 
disapproval. 

MR. GOFF: I mean when the money 
is payable to you, when you are the 
beneficiaries, do you charge anything? 

MR. ROBINSON: Not when we col- 
lect the money. We charge on the in- 
come and when the corpus is distributed 
we charge them. 

CHAIRMAN GANSE: They don’t 
charge for collecting the proceeds. 
There is a charge on collecting and dis- 
bursing the income and charge on the 
ultimate distribution of the entire cor- 
pus of the estate. 

* aa 

EDWARD A. WOODS: I have been 
at dozens of these meetings. I have 
heard a great many questions like this, 
apparently sensitiveness on the part of 
the life underwriters for fear the trust 
company is going to make some money. 
I never heard a trust company ask how 
much commission a life insurance man 
makes on the insurance he writes. Let’s 
not worry too much about that. There 
is a gink down in Newark who went to 
the Philadelphia Union Trust Company, 
which has sent $3,000,000 of business to 
life insurance men who got the commis- 
sion right away, not when the man died, 
and he asked the trust company to pay 
him commission on business he brought 
them that some time he might get. 
Please don’t get into that class. 

+ a. + 

BOLLING SIBLEY, Memphis, Tenn.: 
I would like to know how local and 
state taxes affects the net income of 
the trust estate. 

MR. ROBINSON: The question of 
taxation is one that has been referred 
to. I do not think that we want to 


take up the question of taxation in pub- 
lic meetings and emphasize it too much. 
The tax collector and the tax spender 
has his eye on everything and if we 
proceed to emphasize it by putting our 
life insurance trusts open he is going to 
be on the lookout to see how he can 
tighten things up. 

Let’s make the best of the laws we 
have and try to get the laws amended, 
ourselves, but do not go around adver- 
tising that we can show the way to beat 
the tax collector. He will tighten up 
on us then. As a matter of fact we do, 
we have a tax expert, we save our trusts 
large sums of money because we know 
the law, the rulings, we prepare for 
that sort of thing, and if you will, come 
to us, or the trust companies when you 
make your trust, and let us see what 
your investments are, and how scattered 
over the states with that infernal multi- 
plicity of the state inheritance tax, de- 
stroying the seed corn of the nation. 
If you will come to us we can give you 
suggestions, perfectly legal, but do not 
go around talking too much about how 
we are going to beat the tax question. 

CHAIRMAN GANSE: Get that point? 
The difference between avoidance and 
evasion? You avoid a brick-bat thrown 
at your head. You evade a duty. There 
is a wide-spread difference there. If 
the government says to me, “If you 
take out $40,000 and make it payable 
to Mrs. Ganse it is free of tax, but if 
you make it payable to your estate it 
is not free. Tax avoidance is legiti- 
mate. Tax evasion is a sin. There 1s 
no getting around it. 

MR. ROBINSON: May I supplement 
that. The gentleman raised the ques- 
tion about taxation. That is one rea- 
son why you want the local trust com- 
pany handling the local taxes. It is not 
a question for the general convention. 
What do I know about the taxes in 
other states. I know about the taxes 
in Pennsylvania, or am supposed to 
know, but I don’t know so much about 
other states. We can get our heads 
together in tax conferences. Let’s at- 
tack the law, not our own individual 
practices. 

CHAIRMAN GANSE: We _ would 
hate to tell Mr. Sibley what we think 
of a state that is only one in five in 
the whole country that taxes the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance. 

MR. SIBLEY: That is an error. 

CHAIRMAN GANSE: But collateral 
heirs are taxed. 

MR. SIBLEY: 
taxed. 

CHAIRMAN GANSE: They ought 
not to be taxed under any circum- 
stances. 


Collateral heirs are 


* * * 


R. H. HEARTMAN (Des Moines): I 
would like to know what your opinion 
is as to the line of demarcation be- 
tween trust estates to be administered 
by life insurance companies or trust 


companies. 
CHAIRMAN GANSE: MI wonder if 
Mr. Reynolds would say something 
about that. 


MR. REYNOLDS: It has been our 
policy at home not to advocate the life 
insurance trust as a sort of policy which 
is a specific cure for every ill that a 
human being might have. We have told 
the insurance men of Detroit that there 
are certain cases where the life insur- 
ance trust is vastly superior to any 
contract form of any insurance com- 
pany, but, on the other hand, there per- 
haps are just as many cases where the 
annual payment contract form of the 
company you represent is as good or 


—~ 


better than life insurance trust. Noy 
the situation that exists is this: Yo 
have a trust company in a position to 
offer discretionary powers and to Use 
them. Where you have cases wher 
discretion is of value in the affairs ¢ 
the man whose policy you are Writing, 
then the trust company, of course, js ot 
greater value than the insurance cop. 
pany, but if there are certain cages 
which in your own judgment as ingy. 
ance counselors you know the form of 
contract you have to offer is the beg. 
then it is your duty to suggest tha 
contract. 


Too Much Treading 
On Each Other’s Toes 


In the past, there has been too much 
treading on each other’s toes and too 
much fear that some one fellow is go. 
ing to make a little money on the other 
fellow, as Mr. Woods said. Too many 
insurance men have been of the opin. 
ion that when they pay the money in 
bulk to the trust company that the ip. 
surance company is going to lose, 
whereas if it were not paid to the trust 
company and paid to the individual the 
loss would be there anyway. 

Now, in Michigan our trust funds of 
this nature are restricted by statute 
as to investment. If you have the pro 
ceeds of a life insurance policy payable 
to a trust company in Michigan, that 
trust company is ordered by statute to 
invest those funds in one of three types 
of security, either first real estate mort- 
gages on improved property, municipal 
securities, or government bonds. 

Now that will give you a fair idea 
of the risk that is involved in the in 
vestment of the securities particularly, 
when the mortgages that they are ib 
vested in are never made under our 
Michigan laws to exceed 50 per cent 
of the value of the property. The fees 
that are charges, as Mr. Robinson 
stated, a portion of the income, not of 
the principal. 

+ - 

PRESIDENT CLEGG: I would like 
to ask Mr. Robinson if it is not get 
erally true that trust companies will 
now make out wills free of charge and 
that if the trust company is left as 
executor and as trustee under the lav 
or under the court they only collect one 
fee. 

CHAIRMAN GANSE: Let one of the 
Kansas City men answer that. 

MR. HOWARD (Commerce Trust Co. 
Kansas City): Mr. Chairman, that is 4 
very complicated question. There you 
get into the discussion between the 
lawyer and the trust company as lt 
what their rights and duties are. Its 
a question that has troubled all meet- 
ings of the Bar Association and all 
meetings of the bankers’ associations 
where the trust companies are dis 
cussed. 

In Missouri, we have a right to draw 
a will for a client or a customer, pro 
vided there is no charge made for the 
drawing of the will. If there are any 
charges made for it, we violate the laws 
of this state and are liable for criminal 
prosecution for that violation. Gen- 
erally we do all that we can to assist 
and help the client in determining what 
course he shall pursue in the provisions 
of his will and suggesting to him tha 
to avoid all or any possible criticism 
he confers with his lawyers. If he *® 
unwilling to do that, we prepare the 


will or document for him  withou! 
charge. 

- - * 
PRESIDENT CLEGG: If you 4 


left an executor and trustee, are ¥ 
only allowed one fee, either the execu 
tor’s or trustee’s fee. 
MR. HOWARD: The 7” 
lowed his regular trustees’ fees. — 
are instances where an attorney is @ > 
ployed and, if so, the estate must pa! 
that expense and the same Way = 
reference to trustees’ fees. There 


executor is a 
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“More Information for More Companies” 


The Little Gem Life Chart 


THE ORIGINAL VEST POCKET BOOK 


Rates—Dividends—Net Cost Five-Year Business 
Policy Analysis—Values and Financial Report 


100 COMPANIES 250 COMPANIES 
12,000 Increase in Orders in 1925—20,000 Increase in Two Years 


R E AS O NS More Companies for Each State—Financial and Insurance Exhibit—IMPARTIAL 


More Information for Each Company—Accurate, Simple, Early Delivery 
Use the Chart That Gives— 


100 LEADING COMPANIES 


For any state the Little Gem covers more companies 
operating in the field than its nearest competitor. The 100 
legal reserve companies shown are chosen because of their 
size and the territory covered. Every company is dealt with 
impartially and accurately, and more information is given 
concerning each one than is to be found in any similar vest 
pocket book. 


FIVE YEAR FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Two hundred and fifty legal reserve companies operating 
in the United States are covered on twenty-two items for 
their business and financial condition for a period of five years. 
This is the only publication of this kind that gives the annual 
statements of all companies, thus saving the agent the expense 
of securing a special book containing the financial and insur- 
ance records of companies. This is the first publication of 
this information each year in book form. 


EIGHT AGES OF DIVIDENDS AND NET COSTS 


Four more ages of dividends and net costs are shown for 
all participating companies than is shown by any similar pub- 
lication. This dividend information is given at five year ages, 
from 25 to 60, inclusive. Similar publications give this infor- 
mation only at 10 year ages. 


SPECIAL NET COST PAGE 


Agents have praised our method of showing total net 
costs and ‘averages very highly, inasmuch as it gives them 
condensed information on both the “present dividend” scale 
and actual history on the same page for a ten-year as well as a 
fifteen-year illustration. This special net cost page has been a 
great success as comparisons are readily made. 


TEN AND FIFTEEN YEAR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Similar books give only a fifteen-year showing. The 
Little Gem gives both the ten and fifteen year showing on 
totals, net costs, premiums, dividends, cash values and aver- 
ages. Net cost totals are shown both ways, with and without 
cash values deducted, and on basis of actual history as well as 
present scale. 


Use the Chart that Gives— 
WELL-KNOWN SPECIAL POLICIES 


Special showings are made on policies for which there is a 
special demand, such as the Metropolitan $5,000 special, the 
Equitable convertible policy, the Phoenix Mutual 342% policy, 
the Travelers premium reduction, Aetna and Prudential modi- 
fied rates, and others. 


RATES FOR MOST POLICIES 
Rates are given for at least nine leading policies—more 
in many cases—including premiums on disability and double 
indemnity, with their various combinations. Industrial rates 


are also given. 


AN ACCURATE POLICY ANALYSIS 

For each company a page is devoted to the analysis of the 
policy forms. The policies are analyzed under the same points 
for each company, making it possible to look up quickly and 
accurately any facts needed, such as cash values, change of 
plan, disability, dividends, double indemnity, extended insur- 
ance, grace, incontestability, loans, nonforfeitable conditions, 
paid-up values, premium loans, reinstatement, restricted occu- 
pations, and many others. 


THE IMPORTANT TABLES 
Both the 3 and 344% American experience tables and also 
the 4% Actuary tables are given. Tables giving rates of 
interest paid on proceeds of policies left with company, as well 
as ratios of actual to expected mortality for 120 companies. 


CASH VALUES 
Cash values are given at the end of 2nd or 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
10th, 15th, and 20th years on ordinary life, 20 pay and 20 year 


endowment. 


10-15 PAYMENT AND 10-15 ENDOWMENT DIVIDENDS 

Dividends are given for 10 year on 10 and 15 pay life and 
10 and 15 year endowments. Also, dividends, paid-up and 
term policies. Making the most complete dividend showing 
to be found in any vest pocket book. 


EARLY DELIVERY 
For the past four years, the Little Gem has been the first 
chart out showing the five-year financial and insurance exhibit 
of 250 companies. The first copies are out of the bindery by 
April Ist, and yet the Gem contains these special reports from 
48 insurance departments ; in addition to all new dividend and 
net cost schedules made up, totals for 10 and 15 years. 


Bound in real leather and printed on the finest grade of thin Bible paper obtainable. 
RETAIL PRICE (Single Copies) ......................---.----cccce-eeeeeeeeee> Sea $2.00 


Take advantage of your company club offer. Order direct or through your general agency or home office. 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER COMPANY 
420 East 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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they already had by using the prestige 
of our namé. 

You warit to know whether it is feasi- 
ble and perhaps ethical for trust com- 
panies to furnish insurance company 
agents prospects. It certainly is feasible 


cases where litigation arises out of a 
trust estate just as it arises in the 
administration of an estate in probate 
court and it is necessary to employ a 


legal counsel. Then legal counsel is 


INDEX TO THE ADVERTISERS 





















employed and the trust or estate pays 





the expense. in many cases, and I can see no reason 


sh 0 Mas why it would not be ethical in cases COVER 
: where the prospect was known in ad , . 
en ee ——_ li hae have @ vance or had been talked to in advance — tas re he Sake Gl AL 
man here from Minneapolis. Have yOu opont it. But it certainly is unethical “ational hile, U. oS. A......--.+-. 
ever heard of Dan Nelson? He says American National of Galveston...IBC 


for trust companies to betray to insur- 


ance agents or to any other type of pro- Security Life Ins. Co. of America...BC 


he hasn’t much to say, but I want you 


to see him. lien- 
DAN NELSON (Minneapolis, Minn.): fessional man the situation of its clien A 
There is one thing I want to say in “We cannot tell you that in our opinion American Central Life.......... XXVI 


connection with my work in inherit- 
ance and trust company service. If 
your clients: are wealthy men and want 
insurance protection for their estates, 


such a person is in need of insurance 

because of what we know of the estate. B 
We can go to him and teii him that we : ’ 

think he ought to have insurance and Bank Savings Life............. XVIII 





it can only be done in two ways: Make if he so desires we will recommend in- NES Sere XXIV 

their policies payable to their estate, surance men to him and our policy on Bishop, L. ONE «s<n.da ceeuwe 2 XIII 

which is the only way they can get the that has been to furnish the list of De- Bokum & Dingle................ XIII 

money into the hands of their executors, troit underwriters and let him select Burkley, So Se aaa 12 

that is, make their insurance taxable; Whoever he wants Business Men’s Assurance........ 10-11 

or leave it to a named individual and 

secure exemption under federal in- Cc 

heritance tax, and under most state 

laws. In the latter case if the insur- E. A. Woods Report Geght Be: cies cess cs oii XXVIII 

ance money is going to be used for the : PR TN, Me ani veeesias § XIII 

purpose intended, the only solution | iContiened from gaye £7) CE TONNE a nnccecccsccces XXV 

know of is to name a trust company as SUrance companies cannot - SS Gonteel Lite, Mamens......<<00scse0% 15 

trustee of your life insurance, a trust Scutors or administrators 0 | eee COE. FNNOE BIR dsc ccicce cece XXV 

agreement where they can use the Their powers as trustees are auto lim'\ Chicago National Life...........-.. VI 

money for the proper purpose. ed by the insurance contract. ey can’ Continental Casualty .............. IV 

not exercise the discretion which is so Conti 1A I 
AB necessary in the case of countless es- ioemeenes a... evscosee XXVil 
GODFREY MOORE, New York: Rec- tates left annually throughout the ontinental Life .........+-..- 

ognizing all advantages of the trust com- United States. Also, the laws of the 

panies trust agreement, isn’t it as a Various states differ, the practice of pro- D 

matter of fact advantageous for the bate courts vary from jurisdiction to pay Darby A. .......-.e.-eeeeeees XI 

smaller man and to some extent at least jurisdiction and, often, change from year Dyer, George L. Co.........-.++0:: 12 

for big men to use the optional method to year. In other words, the administra- 

of settling policies so that no matter tion of estates is a local matter best per- E 

what may happen in the future years formed by organizations and residents _ 13 

that on the first of each and every Of that particular locality—hence, by Edwards, J. Stanley................ l 

month a minimum amount. if you trust companies and their officers. The Employers Indemnity ........... XVI 

please, in equal monthly payments. will provision of estates is a national matter 

be made to the widow and the kids? 2nd is naturally served by life insur- F 

And that amount will be free of in- ®2ce companies. Farmers & Bankers Life.......... VIII 


come tax, free of inheritance tax, and TS me © 


Of Mutual Interest to 


all other expenses in connection, and, Pederal Union Life ........cceses » 26 4 
furthermore, is it not a fact that under Conserve Palisy Preesede Ferguson, Fdward A. .........+.. .. XI 
the optional method of settling that it is to the mutual interest of life Fidelity Mutual Life............ XXII 
there is no delay or other dilatoriness underwriters and trust companies and, Fischer & Fischer................-- 12 
involved, whereas a trust agreement most of all, to policyholders that all Flynn, Warren D................... 12 
possibly might be subject to evasion? monies provided by life insurance be Fowler, Edgar C. ..............- XIII 

CHAIRMAN GANSE: This is not a conserved. This can be done to the Franklin Life ................... XXX 
question before the house. This audi- best advantage by trust company ad- 
ence is sold on guaranteed life income ministration of estates. The drawing up G 
through life insurance and we do not of a life insurance trust, funded or un- t : 
need any argument. I agree with you funded, is typically a case for coopera- Gem City Life ..........-...++5; XIX 
largely myself, and we all do. We don’t tion, particularly in those instances Globe Mutual Life ......ssesees XXIX 
need that comparison. We are not talk- where discretion by the executor or Great Northern Life.......... XXVII 
ing about competitive cuestions, we are trustee is to be exercised. Great Republic Life............. XXII 
talking about cooperation. What you There are, of course, border-line cases Grizzard System Sr RL EAS te 17 
say is undoubtedly true as far as it where there may be a nice question as Guaranty Life ................ -XXIX 
goes. to whether or not a life insurance com- Guardian Life ............... XXVIII 

SD pany alone can best carry out the pur- 

W. R. C. ROWAN, Canada Life, Pitts- Pose of the insured; whether some plan H 
burgh: Mr. Reynolds spoke of the prac- © life insurance will carry out the plams pyape Ro Goo... kee eee eee ce ee 9 
tice of the Union Trust Company of ®5 Well as a trust company could. Over- fathaway, J. F...........0000eeeees 12 
turning over to the agent cards received ©™pPhasis of these border-line cases will bobart & Oates ...........-04eee: XI 
in inquiry. However, I understand that "t promote cooperation but, on the Home Life .........++..eeeeeees XVII 
those names had been furnished by COMtrary, will retard its development. poyze W. M. ..........0.00000: XIII 


This movement, while in its infancy, is 


those particular agents so that the trust Insurance Research and Review...XXI 


company was not furnishing the agent ™#king tremendous progress and it if [nternational Life .............. XVII 
with the name of that prospect. Now Utter folly to permit narrow views to 

the auestion I want to ask is: Is it rea- Stand in the way of great advantages to 

sonable for trust companies to give life € Sained by the sincere working to- = 

underwriters prospects and is it reason- %@ther of these great institutions. When Kansas City Life...............- 10-11 
able for life underwriters to expect trust ® life underwriter is endeavoring to Kansas City General Agents........ 9 


close a case, a discussion with his pros- 
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officers to give them prospects? 
CHAIRMAN GANSE: Is it reasonable 
for life underwriters to expect the trust 
companies to give them the name of 
rece and do they generally do 


MR. REYNOLDS: Maybe I was not 
clear on that, Mr. Rowan. We purchase 
this service of booklets and they are en- 
titled, “The Value of Your Life,” “De- 
pendent People,” and other things like 
that. We went to all the underwriters in 
Detroit and asked them to give us a list 
of their prospects, those they would like 
these booklets to go to. There was in 
each booklet an unqualified endorse- 
ment of insurance over our signature. 
As soon as we send these out the little 
cards come in that were enclosed with 
the booklet from the people that we 
sent them to and we turn them over to 
the agents. There was nothing in that 
that produced, from our view, a pros- 
pect for agents. It was merely a pro- 
gram of encouraging the prospects that 


pect involving a difference of opinion 
is foolish in the extreme; to antagonize 
trust officers by unnecessary discussions 
is equally unwise. 


Spirit of Service 
Must Actuate Both 


The solving of these individual prob- 
lems as they arise from time to time 
can safely be left to the wise judgment 
of underwriters, their home office offi- 
cials or trust officers, and it can be 
safely assumed that, on the whole, the 
questions will be settled wisely and 
equitably to all concerned. The spirit 
of service to the public and the desire 
to cooperate with each other must ac- 
tuate both life underwriters and trust 
officials and by their joint counsels they 
will be more certain to work for the 
very best interest of their mutual 
clients. No cause will be furthered by 
jealous discussion of these exceptional 
cases relative to the advantages of one 


party as contrasted with those of the 
other. Comparisons here, as elsewhere, 
are odious and dangerous. To discover 
points of mutual interest, to dwell upon 
and enlarge the ways and means by 
which underwriters and trust officials 
can cooperate and, then, to effect such 
plans is the logical manner in which to 
quickly and surely bring into fruition 
all the potential gains common to 
clients, underwriters and trust compan- 
ies. 


Much Money Spent to 
Advertise Life Insurance 


Your committee dwells upon this be- 
cause trust companies have shown their 
willingness to cooperate by spending 
immense sums of money in generously 
advertising life insurance. Much of this 
publicity has been given without any 
mention of trust company interests. It 
would not be surprising to those most 


in touch with this movement to learn, 
if it were possible to ascertain the facts, 
that the total amount spent in the last 
year by trust companies in advertising 
life insurance was equal to the total sum 
paid out by life insurance companies to 
advertise their own business. Much of 
the advertising of life insurance by trust 
companies has been excellently done. 
The fact that trust companies realize 
that a large amount of life insurance 
coverage benefits their own business 
does not lessen its value to life under- 
writers but, instead, greatly increases it. 


The goal to be attained is that in 
every community where a trust company 
exists there should be the most cordial 
relations existing between the life under- 
writers and the trust company officials, 
each thoroughly understanding the func- 
tions of the other and both counselling 
jointly with clients in the common inter- 
est of all. 









































AGENCY MEN’S 
LIVE SESSION 





Value of Training 
Was Central Theme 
Wednesday Evening 


Sales Courses of Various 
Types Are Discussed—Ten 
Telegraph Talks Big Hit 


Convention Headquarters, 
Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 1. 


NE OF the most enthusiastic and 
O practical sessions of the whole 

convention was the agency build- 
ing meeting on Wednesday evening. 
For the past several years this particu- 
lar gathering has been one that has 
attracted real attention and this year 
was no exception. The attendance was 
even larger than usual, the ball room 
of the Muehlebach being packed for 
that session, with many unable to get 
into the room. It was a sort of an ex- 
perience or “how I have done it” affair. 
Griffin M. Lovelace of New York Uni- 
versity presided as chairman. His first 
speaker, L. E. Hooker of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., sounded the key- 
note in his talk on “The Value of Train- 
ing.” He told just how training courses 
had decreased the turnover of new men, 
and increased loyalty to the organiza- 
tion. 


Law Tells Importance of 
College Training Courses 
Russell L. Law of the Northwestern 

Mutual at Oklahoma City devoted his 
25-minute talk to the importance of col- 
lege training courses. Mr. Law spoke 
out of his own personal experience. He 
related his early flounderings as an un- 
trained agent and told how his training 
course at Carnegie Institute had 
equipped him to become a producer of 
more than $1,000,000 of new business 
annually. 

A. H. Myer, director of the depart- 
ment of commerce of the United 
Y.M.C. A. Schools, described the scope 
and purpose of the “Y” life insurance 
courses, 

Company training courses were dis- 
cussed by H. P. Gravengaard, manager 
of sales training for the Aetna Life. Mr. 
Gravengaard explained what procedure 
the Aetna has pursued in evolving its 
course. 

Oklahoman’s Experience With 
Agency Training Course 
The important part taken by the 

agency training course was discussed 

by C. C. Day of Oklahoma City. Mr. 

Day's agency is producing $4,000,000 of 

business annually through a force of 

24, and no part time men are employed. 

Mr. Day believing that the part time 

man requires as much training as the 

full timer and yet the part time man 
will rarely utilize the training. 

Another speaker to diseuss correspon- 
Continued on Page 28 





The National Underwriter 


alue of Clientele Is Presented 


Ten Telegraph Talks Make Hit 
At Sessions On Agency Building 





COURSE. 
DID FOR YOU." 





"HAVE BEEN TOLD BY SOME OF THE BEST PRO- 
DUCERS I KNOW THAT LIFE INSURANCE EDUCA-— 
TION IS THE BUNK UNDERSTAND YOU TOOK A 
PLEASE WIRE 


ME COLLECT WHAT IT 








THE REPLIES 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG, vice-presi- 
dent Manhattan Life: Every forward 
step in the progress of society has been 
scoffed at by so-called practical men. 
Remember that the best minds of their 
day tortured and exiled Galileo and 
Copernicus for their work in astronomy; 
destroyed Pasteur and Lister for their 
work in the field of aseptic surgery and 
ridiculed Harvey for the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood. Get into 
the course immediately. Those who 
scoff at it now won’t be in the business 
15 years from today. Incidentally, tak- 
ing such a course enabled me to hold a 
job.” 

- * 7 

PAUL CLARK, general agent John 
Hancock at Boston: If you intend re- 
maining in life underwriting permanent- 
ly take course by all means. You will 
probably feel that you could never know 
all about life insurance business but it 
will have given you a vision of a great 
profession in which the future offers a 
small chance to the man who is not 
properly trained. 

” . - 

H. J. CUMMINGS, Minnesota Mutual, 
St. Paul: Even a Pierce-Arrow car 
would not demonstrate well with the 
brakes set. Any course mentioned prop- 
erly studied will first force you really 
to believe fully and finally in your busi- 
ness; second, supply technique and sale 
information that will convey your belief 
to others and third, harness to these 
real things in your work. Without ques- 
tion all this will release the brakes on 
your straight eight, but don't get the 
idea that you can sit back and hire a 
chauffeur when the course is over. 

» 7 + 


IRA J. FISHER, general agent Penn 
Mutual at St. Louis: Taking the train- 
ing three months at Carnegie Tech did 
more to build a foundation for me and 
give me confidence in the institution of 
life insurance and in myself than any 
two years of my experience. The train- 
ing equipped me with a working set of 
tools, reconditioned old tools and sup- 
plied new, and shows how to use them. 
I have stated repeatedly were I start- 
ing again I would if necessary borrow 
$5,000 or $10,000 to purchase training at 
the best school available. 

” 7 . 

RUSSELL S. KING, general agent 
State Mutual, Chicago: Can’t under- 
stand why anyone could call education 
in one’s profession the bunk. Bananas 
were not worth much until set to music. 
The Carnegie Tech course helped me 
to tune in with a hearty humanity and 





understand its hopes and aspirations. 
It gave me a vision of homes guarded 
and ambitions attained, souls fed, 
wolves checkmated and peace and satis- 
faction guaranteed, fathers hoping and 
trusting in the future. When you feel 
you can’t learn anything from the expe- 
rience of others, your thinking machine 
will be as hard as the beard on Lincoln's 
statute in Grant Park. 
= > 

O. J. LACY, vice-president Minnesota 
Mutual: As an experienced life under- 
writer before taking Carnegie course it 
did three things: First, brought back 
to memory many valuable aids long for- 
gotten or carelessly discarded as imma- 
terial. Second, classified years of hap- 
hazard experiences into best business 
principles so that I could chart a known 
course and sail it with confidence. Third, 
opened up vast new fields of applied 
standard practice of other successful 
life insurance men of which will frankly 
admit was previously ignorant. Try it 
by all means. You will emerge with a 
complete kit of new tools, which, 
coupled with good hard work will insure 
future success. 

7 . 

JOSEPH LOCKWOOD, general agent 
Provident Mutual, Kansas City: Insur- 
ance school kept me in business after 
two years agency training. Just finished 
course for second time after five-year 
interval. Expect to take it again in 
1930. Insurance school broadened my 
person, personality, and purse. Recom- 
mend you take course even though you 
borrow to pay tuition. 

+ * > 

JAMES McLAIN, agency supervisor 
home office, Guardian Life: Took course 
after selling five years. It shortened my 
apprenticeship three years through 
teaching me to organize myself. By self- 
organization I mean knowledge of hu- 
man nature, of life insurance business, 
the vision of its future and necessity of 
putting my own house in order; with- 
out these sell ash cans, not life insur- 
ance. 

- > > 

L. C. MERSFELDER, general agent 
Kansas City Life, Oklahoma City: I 
will answer your telegram by asking 
you some questions. If a member of 
your family becomes very ill do you 
seek the services of a trained or an 
untrained physician? If you have valu- 
able legal papers to be prepared do you 
seek trained or untrained service? It is 
said that life insurance constitutes over 
85 per cent of the estates left. Insur- 
ance estates are coming more and more 
popular and valuable every day. Will 
discriminating and thinking business 





SALES TALKS 
BIG FEATURE 


Snappy Two-Minute 
Presentations for 
Specific Needs Given 


“Family Protection” and 
“Business Protection” Are 


Topics—Prize to Samuels 


Convention Headquarters, 
Orpheute Theatre, 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 1. 


Y ALL odds the livest and most 
RB continuously interesting session of 
this convention was staged on 
Thursday morning. At this meeting 
“the real stuff” was brought out. The 


16 two-minute talks that were given in 
rapid-fire order were full of meat. Near- 
ly every speaker had something prac- 
tical to say. 

After the invocation by the Rev. 
Samuel D. Harkness, pastor of the Im- 
manuel Presbyterian Church, Paul F. 
Clark, general agent of the John Han- 
cock at Boston, Mass., took charge of 
the meeting as chairman. “The Value 
of a Clientele” was the general theme. 
In introducing the subject Mr. Clark 
said: 

“We doubt not that everybody in this 
audience this morning appreciates the 
value of a clientele, but it will be our 
intention to, if possible, give you some 
ideas which may possibly help you to 
build a bigger and better clientele. 


Definition Given of 
What Clientele Is 


“We have many conceptions of what a 
clientele is. Some of you may have read 
definitions of the term. We have one 
definition this morning which we are 
going to read, as it will give you our 
idea of a clientele around which this 
program is built: 

“*A clientele is the accumulated cir- 
cle of business acquaintances acquired 

Continued on Page 26 





men in the future hazard their greatest 
part of their estates with trained or 
untrained salesmen? After 12 years’ ex- 
perience in the insurance work as a 
salesman and general agent, I recently 
completed a course in life insurance 
salesmanship and am thoroughly sold 
on the idea. It gave me a new hope and 
a new vision. My advice is, take it at 
the first opportunity. 
> > > 

JOHN H. RUSSELL, associate gen- 
eral agent Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles: 
Grab the chance and grab it quick. The 
trained underwriter has all the edge on 
the fellow with experience only. Would 
not take thousands for time I spent in 
Carnegie Tech. Education will give you 
the correct and simple fundamentals of 
salesmanship. Also a good selling tech- 
nique. Educational preparation will give 
you necessary confidence, stimulate 
your imagination and will add pride 
and pleasure in a professional grasp of 
your work. Grab it and grab it quick. 
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Correspondence Course Used 
By The Connecticut Mutual 


By H. M. HOLDERNESS 


Superintendent of Agencies, Connecticut Mutual Life 


ask me to outline more or less the 

functions of the Connecticut Mutual 
course, the curriculum and some of the 
results obtained. 

I hope you will pardon me if I digress 
for a moment to take this opportunity 
to express my sincere admiration for 
the fine achievement in this respect of 
the National Association. I think if it 
had not been for their splendid perspec- 
tive and vision and their ability to sense 
the trend of modern thought in connec- 
tion with life insurance over the past 
few years that we here tonight would 
not have the opportunity and the bless- 
ing and the advantages afforded by the 
educational media that we have at our 
disposal. 

You know if anyone were to look back 
over a series of years he might very 
readily express some surprise that this 
great association should give over such 
tremendous, very valuable time to edu- 
cation in all its branches. Although any- 
one who happens to look over the fine 
programs that have been outlined by 
the executive committee of the associa- 
tion from year to year will become con- 
versant with that fact. 


|’ IS very gracious of Mr. Lovelace to 


Profound Knowledge Rare 
Form of Salesmanship 


The rarest form of salesmanship is 
a demonstration of a profound knowl- 


WHERE LIFE UNDERWRITERS WILL HOLD CO 


This picture gives an airplane view of the central section of Philadelphia, where the National Association of Life Underwriters will hold its 1926 meeting. 


edge of one’s subject. Just get that 
again, the rarest form and by the same 
token the best form of salesmanship is 
a demonstration of a profound knowl- 
edge of one’s subject given with convic- 
tion and purpose. That is more or less 
of a paraphrase of an editorial com- 
ment that I recollect. Yet it bears out 
the point I make, that the National 
Association and the life companies 
today recognize their responsibility in 
doing as much educational work as is 
possible in order that the men who 
follow after with the rate book can give 
a good account of this profession. 

It is a singular thing that as a mat- 
ter of fact this business and all of this 
thought and all of this research in con- 
nection with educational data has found 
ultimate fruition only in the last five 
years, since the war. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is not singular when you think 
that during the war there was a great 
business awakening and men recognized 
the fact that they had to do a great 
deal of personal as well as corporate in- 
trospection, and, furthermore, not only 
did they have to do this introspection, 
but they recognized two things, that 
time and equipment on the one hand and 
knowledge on the other were the two 
factors with which we had to reckon. 

Some of you may have heard of our 
general agent at Pittsburgh, Lee D. 
Hemingway, who away back in 1906 con- 


ceived the fact that there was some- 
thing wrong with the business of sell- 
ing life insurance and felt quite sure it 
might readily be remedied by education- 
al media. 

In 1906, Mr. Hemingway had arranged 
for a policy analysis by the inductive 
method we are using today. In 1912 he 
virtually achieved a primary and ad- 
vanced course which he followed in the 
Pittsburgh agency for eight years, until 
the time the company began to recog- 
nize shortly after the war that things 
had to be done in the way of practical 
education if we ever wanted to get on. 
If it had not been for Hemingway, we 
would not have had the opportunity of 
giving, as we have, a practical field 
course to our representation. 


Data on Companies’ 

Training Course Plans 

The course consists of or is virtual- 
ly the same to some degree as so many 
of the courses of other companies. 

If I may digress for a moment, I may 
say that the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau is a very great help in 
time of stress, especially to agency men 
pressed for time. When Dr. Lovelace 
gave me this opportunity to talk, I per- 
sonally wanted to satisfy myself as to 
how many companies were giving sales 
courses, and I had not the opportunity 
to send a long questionnaire to every 
head office in the country, so I thought 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, and inside of two hours I had 
all the data I required. 

They told me that 23 companies had 
a training course for their agents, that 
five other companies in that contribut- 
ing number had a correspondence course 
in the process of completion and that 
a number of other companies had splen- 


is taken looking east toward the new Delaware River bridge, the towers of which are visible in the distance. 


NVENTION NEXT YEA 


did head office training schools tha 
had been running on for some years 
This educational course of ours con. 
sists of 13 sections with 24 examination 
papers. It is in a loose-leaf binder off 


H, M. HOLDERNESS 


Supt. Agencies, Connecticut Mutual Life 


some 300 pages, with this also goes a 
very practical volume, also loose-leaf, 
called “Sales Service,” designed to cover 
all the practical features of such a 
manual and equipped to answer ques- 
tions in regard to taxation and the like. 

Our educational course consists of 13 
sections or subdivisions in loose-leaf 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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(fader the general topic of “family 
tion” a notable series of short 
talks giving presentations of the 
uses of policies was given 
day morning. 
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Monthly Income for Life 












Outline 
ct age 35. Income $300 er 
oath. Wife and two children. $5,000 
insurance. $3,000 mortgage 






svm 
eee. Should have at least $50 per 


yonth life income for wife. If acorn of 
9 per month for 60 months (commuted 
jue $2,760) is planted and nurtured by 
géerwriter it will grow to life income 


oak. * * « 


HENRY CAMP HARRIS, American 
lite Reinsurance, Dallas, Tex.: A 
nonthly income for life for the widow 
is the supreme service that life insur- 
ance can render. This life income form 
js a Sheltering oak of protection for 
the American home. But before the oak 
is the acorn and likewise before the life 
income oak we must plant the limited 
income acorn. By a “limited income” I 
refer to an adequate amount of money 















‘ual Life 









| Boes a for home needs for a definite though 
ose-leaf, shorter period. Some few men have 
10 cover both the means and the desire for full 
Such a grown oaks, but most of us have to 
r ques. plant acorns and grow our own oaks. A 
he like, $0 per month for 60 months contract 
S of 13 isan acorn that when planted will grow 
'se-leaf into a life income oak if the under- 
sian writer, like Mother Nature, nurtures it 


by adding to its strength with other 
AR wits. The acknowledged need of this 

form of protection and the small amount 
“_ of income insurance in force in Ameri- 
can companies is certainly a challenge 
to the thinking men in our profession. 


Too Little Thought of Replacing Earn- 

ing Power. 

We have educated the public to life 
insurance service for death expenses 
and mortgage coverage. Too many peo- 
ple think of life insurance only for lump 
sum obligations, with little or no 
thought given to insurance for replac- 
ing the earning power which provides 
the every-day needs of the family. With 
the 20 per cent or less which he hopes 
to save from his income a man plans 
to pay off his obligations. For this 
amount he insures his life to protect his 
family should death occur before his 
savings absorb his obligations. The 80 
per cent or more of his income which 
he is now able to provide for the main- 
tenance of home, which would cease at 
death, remains unprotected. Today this 
is the strongest sales appeal that may 
be used by the underwriter. Through 
the income contract the father is able 
to give his best expression of love. 

Iam afraid that the average income 
approach is too general. The plan is 
ideal for the life income and it appeals 
but few sales result for reasons known 
to all of us. It is like shooting at a 
barn door with a shot gun. With a 
limited income for a definite period we 
shoot with a rifle at a knot hole and 
if we hit we get results. 

Sample Public With Limited Income 

Form. 

We must sample the American bread 
winner with limited income contracts. 
Some opinions to the contrary, the 
American buyer of anything is not a 
Plunger unless he believes in what he 
is doing. The merchant monarchs of 
this country have put over their big 
merchandise selling program with the 
Sample idea. Wrigley kept after us until 
we now use many millions of dollars 
worth of chewing gum, and Post influ- 

enced us to become addicts to his food 
Products for breakfast because he 
— us Many years ago with a tempt- 
ng sample of grape nuts. Possessed 
of a limited income sample the desire 
for ‘more is created in the insured. 
— have already been able to show 

© Owner of a mortgaged home that 
through life insurance, should his death 




















occur, he bequeaths to his widow a pack- 
age of rent receipts for life stamped 
“Paid.” This we might call “shelter 
insurance.” In a like manner with the 
limited income policy the home owner 
may further equip his family with a 
definite income for the ordinary ne- 
cessities of life. Even the $50 a month 
for 60 months (commuted value $2760) 
to which we refer as an acorn, would 
at least provide necessary food and in 
many instances more. An acorn that 
would render such a service surely 
would create the desire in the insured 
for an oak. 

Advanced as our ideas are, the one 
of limited income insurance is almost a 
virgin field. This should not be so for 
no insurance service is more: vital to 
the perpetuation of the home. Its pres- 
entation may be made vivid to the pros- 
pect because it is virile in its service 
and the underwriter may easily become 
a victorious crusader in bringing this 
most valued service to the attention of 
his prospects. 





Income for Parents 











Outline 
Prospect age 35. Father 72. Mother 
70. Father now living in a quaint ane. 
Confidential information shows son is 
helping his father and mother, but does 
not want it advertised. 


> + . 
R. U. DARBY, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Baltimore: 
“Mr. Smith, are your mother and 
father both living?” 
“Yes?” 
“I envy you. Both of mine have left 


me recently. When yours are gone, as 
mine are, you will give anything you 
possess to have them back again. 

“By the way, you carry a good deal 
of life insurance, don’t you? 

“How much is in favor of mother and 
dad? While they are living, are you 
sure they will have the comforts neces- 
sary in their retirement? You, of 
course, know that the cards of life are 
stacked against this being possible. 

“Now your dad paid a small sum 
when you came into the world. I bet 
he paid it cheerfully, for the doctor, 
nurse and necessary things for mother, 
and I'll wager that if he felt as I did 
when my boy came, he paid quite a 
little sum to celebrate. You know how 
it is. You have children of your own, 
so you know how dad felt on your first 
day. 

“Now, as long as you live, mother 
and dad are safe. 

“As a sporting proposition, will you 
spend as much once a year to guarantee 
dad and mother $100 a month as long 
as they live, just about as much as dad 
spent for you when you were born? 

“My company has a wonderful con- 
tract, built expressly for cases like 
yours. 

“Will you take it? 

“Yes? 


“IT congratulate you.” 














Smoothing Sunset Trail 


Outline 
c. C. Gilman—age 39, married; no 
children. Small estate, fair income, and 
living up to it. Ss. 


JOHN DOLPH, Metropolitan Life, 
Washington, D. C.: The desire to be 
happy and independent throughout life, 
and more particularly in old age, is 
just as natural as the hope for long 
life, and any plan or suggestion in- 
tended to bring about these conditions, 
if presented under favorable circum- 
stances, is certain to arouse the atten- 
tion and secure the interest of every 
right thinking person. 

Here is a real human need that can 
be supplied and guaranteed to every 
one who will take advantage of the 
service life insurance is able and will- 
ing to render. A fair understanding 
of this service on the part of a man 





and his wife is not sufficient. The 
value of their knowledge of life insur- 
ance is determined by what they do 
about it. Here is one of the real oppor- 
tunities that confronts every life insur- 
ance agent. His worthwhileness is de- 
termined by his ability to get favorable 
action. 

Life insurance is the modern creator 
of estates, and materially assists in 
providing against contingencies. At 
the bottom of every social problem 
there is a financial one. Life insur- 
ance largely solves the problem of 
thrift, and leads to independence. It 
multiplies the virtues of a bank bal- 
ance. Life insurance and poverty are 
strangers: in truth life insurance makes 
charity obsolete. It eliminates worry, 
and makes for efficiency. These are 
the essentials of good citizenship, that 
guarantee comfort to you and your wife 
as you grow old together. 





College Training for Son 


Good morning, Mr. Gilman. You have 
a son, I believe, who will soon be ready 
for school. I take it it is your decision, 
when he is of college age, to send him 
to college and give him the opportunity 
you and Mrs. Gilman have had. I con- 
gratulate you upon that decision or 
upon its fulfillment, as it means so 
much to the happiness of your son, his 
usefulness to society, his place in the 
business career and upon the fulfill- 
ment of his civic duties and obliga- 
tions. 

Uncle Sam has told us that by giving 
him this college education you increase 
his earning capacity in a lifetime $40,- 
000. If it were in your power for your 
son to inherit $40,000 by your comply- 
ing with certain requirements, should 
you fail to do so, you would regard it 
as practically a case of criminal negli- 
gence, would you not. Or course, you 
would carry out these plans if you were 
here, but in the event you are not, do 
you have the certainty that they will 
be fulfilled, as if you were here. 

By the paying of a small rate of in- 
terest to the institution that I repre- 
sent, If you were not here, Mrs. Gilman 
could look forward with certainty to 
planning his career, knowing that when 
he is of college age all he needs to do 
is to certify that he is entering college 
and the money will be forthcoming just 
as if from you, from the unseen land 
beyond. 


Wedding Anniversary 

















Outline 


Mr. Gilman tis 45; married; five chil- 
dren. Has just added considerably to his 
line of insurance. The wedding anni- 


versary — is in this instance the de- 
livery of an extra. sta 


EDWARD J. McCORMACK, Minne- 
sota Mutual Life, Memphis, Tenu: The 
prospect I want for this policy is a man 
who loves his wife and to whom a senti- 
mental appeal will be of some weight. 
I want a man who appreciates what the 
little thoughtful things means to his 
sweetheart of olden days, who is his 
sweetheart still. Let him be as cal- 
loused as he may be in business affairs, 
let him be impenetrable absolutely to 
emotional appeal, where money is in- 
volved. This coldness means little 
when you unfold to him the beautiful 
and tender message of the anniversary 
gift. 

Recall Asking Data of 

Wedding Anniversary 

In the majority of cases I do not 
use this contract as an opening ap- 
proach. Some day I may because I 
believe that a great deal of insurance 
can be written that way. On the offier 
hand I now order out this contract as 
an extra, an additional or an optional. 

I wait until I have settled the details 
of the delivery of the original policy 
and then say to him: 


amily Protection Has Many Angles 


“Mr. Smith, do you remember when 
I took your application I asked you the 
date of your wedding anniversary?” 

His answer is invariably, “Yes.” 

“Mr. Smith, I had a purpose in that. 
I believe that you rather regard your 
wedding anniversary as I do mine—as 
the Day of Days. As we grow older I 
feel quite sure that we will hold it 
even more sacred. Did it ever occur 
to you that the children may remember 
at Christmas time, but Mr. Smith, from |. 
the first wedding anniversary after you 
have gone they will forget that on that 
day she solemnly pledged her love and 
life to their father. That isn’t as 
strange as it may seem, Mr. Smith, 
because when it is all said and done 
this anniversary of your love dedica- 
tion is a day set apart for you and this 
little lady. It is a day for you to re- 
member when alive and always to have 
a fear of forgetting because you know 
that it would hurt her if you did forget. 


Provide Anniversary 

Gift for Every Year 

“Now, my plan is this. Right now 
we will arrange it so that you will 
never forget. Here is an insurance con- 
tract which agrees to send your wed- 
ding anniversary gift to her every year 
on Aug. 30. It will be a check for $100 
and it will come from you, even though 
you have gone away years before. 

“And then, too, Mr. Smith, I have 
purposely arranged the premium de- 
posits so that they will fall due on that 
day while you are alive. You will be 
notified 30 days in advance. It is for 
an odd amount. You will know that 
the anniversary is just one month off 
and if you wish to see whether she 
appreciates your thoughtfulness just 
mention to her when you receive this 
notice next year, ‘Honey, our fifth 
anniversary is just 30 days off.’ 

“Man alive, the smile you'll get will 
reward you for every deposit you ever 
made. 

“Ten days later when the company 
says, through its notice, ‘We wish again 
to remind you of premium due!’ you 
can say to her again, ‘Honey, our anni- 
versary is just twenty days off.’ She 
will know that her husband is the 
eighth wonder of the world. 


Never Forget Until Day 

When You Go Away 

“On each anniversary you are here 
when you make the premium deposit, 
go down and buy that present and take 
it home and be thankful that you are 
alive. We hope this happens year after 
year and you never forget until the 
day comes when you do go away. Then, 
Christmas comes—the,children make 
mother have a wonderful time and try 
to cheer her up. On her birthday son 
or daughter will again make that splen- 
did effort to keep mother from getting 
lonesome. Aug. 30—it’s not her birth- 
day, it’s not Christmas, it’s just a day 
to everybody in the house, but to her 
it’s Your Day. Her thought goes back 
—20 years ago—the little church; 18 
years, son was one month old; six 
years, she spent the day with you on 
that wonderful drive. Last year 
separation seemed so far away. 


Will Show Mother That 

She Is Not Forgotten 

“The doorbell rings, the postman! 
Someone says, ‘Letter for mother.’ It’s 
a big, brown envelope. She opens it. 
A check. A message. Her eyes fill 
with tears—not of sorrow, Mr. Smith, 
but of the same exultant gladness that 
coursed them down her checks when 
she had to raise her bridal veil to fur- 
tively wipe them away. Glad, yes, be- 
cause even though you are not here 
to take her in your arms you did reach 
out through space with the sweetest 
message she ever heard and it was: 
‘Sweetheart, you’re not alone today— 
I haven’t forgotten.’ 

“The premium? Well, let’s don’t talk 
about that. I'll leave that with you. 
Just mail me the check.” 
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What Y.M.C.A. Schools Have Done 


great pleasure of sitting in the Yale 

Club one day in New York City, 
talking to Winslow Russell, regarding 
the possibility of harnessing the ener- 
gies of the United Y. M. C. A. schools 
educational system in connection with 
the training of life underwriters. A 
little later I had the pleasure of dis- 
cussing with Edward A. Woods in Pitts- 
burgh the same probem. The results 
of these discussions finally led to a 
joint commission of the United Y. M. 
C. A. school educators and leaders in the 
educational thought, the training for 


A BOUT four years ago I had the very 


SAM C. PEARSON, Kansas City 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


life insurance men, John A. Stephenson, 
Professor Lovelace, J. Elton Bragg are 
numbered among our advisors in con- 
nection with this course of training 
which we are broadcasting throughout 
our system of schools. 


Problems in Connection 
with Vocational Training 


About three years ago I had the very 
great pleasure of taking a trip across 
this country and talking before the life 
underwriters’ associations on the prob- 
lem of training men in connection with 
our evening courses of instruction. I 
was very enthusiastically received, and 
I want to say to you that I never had 
a greater thrill, for when we summed 
up the efforts of the work that fall we 
found that there had been nearly 1,500 
men enrolled in the life underwriting 
classes in our night schools across this 
country. 


The next year we had a fine period of 
success. However, we recommend to en- 
counter some problems. One was that 
of instruction in connection with our 
vocational training work of which we 
have made a very careful study. We 
have found this to be true, that men who 
are engaged on the job in the day time 
and who can take these special courses 
of training at night require very special 
study from the standpoint of the or- 
ganization of instruction methods. 


Really a School 
of Second Chance 


After calling together this commission 
that I referred to, we outlined and re- 
vised our original plans. This last year 
I had the pleasure of visiting a number 
of the classes as they were being oper- 
ated over the country and I want to say 
to you, that when you realize the fact 
that these men work hard all day and 
come in the evening it is really a school 
of second chance and an opportunity 
second to none to serve humanity 


By A. H. MYER 
Director of the Department of Commerce, United Y. M. C. A. Schools 


through this method of vocational train- 
ing. 

We have heard a lot said regarding 
life insurance as a profession, and I 
shall never forget the inspiration that I 
got from Edward A. Woods in connec- 
tion with his efforts when I talked with 
him regarding life insurance as a profes- 
sion, but when we consider this fact, we 
must also consider the responsibilities 
that go with making this calling a pro- 
fession. 


Profession Implies 
Mastery of Science 


I want to ask you, if I may, this ques- 
tion? Is life insurance a profession? 
Briefly, a profession is a calling for 
which men prepare themselves by spe- 
cial study and which they exercise part- 
ly, indeed, for gain, but also in accord- 
ance with certain ideals of service, com- 
monly called the ethics of the profession. 
a profession, then, implies the mastery 
of a science, but, you ask, would you 
say that life insurance is a science, 
from the standpoint of underwriting? 
Let me answer you in this way: The 
usual understanding of science is that 
it is systematized knowledge, considered 
in reference to the discovery and under- 
standing of certain fundamental truths, 
such as the correlation of a body of 
laws or principles into an ordered in- 
terrelated system. 


Practical Application 
to Affairs of Others 


But, you say, is life insurance that?, I 
answer you this way: Life insurance is 
a vocation in which the scientific appli- 
cation of its laws and principles is used 
in a practical way in relation to the 
affairs of others, either in advising, 
guiding, teaching, or serving interests 
or welfare. 

When the art of your vocation is prac- 
ticed in this manner it may be called 
a profession and it is my humble de- 
sire to be of some service in the develop- 
ing of the art of the profession of life 
insurance so that the individuals who 
take these courses of training may be- 
come professional from the standpoint 
of service that they are rendering to 
the public. 


Evening Training for 
Semi-Professional Men 


It may interest you to know that in 
connection with our vocational educa- 
tional work we have made a very sin- 
cere effort to measure the value of this 
plan of evening training for semi-pro- 
fessional men. It might also interest 
you to know that we have discovered 
certain very salient facts for instance, 
from a group of men, 45 in number, in 
a calling not so dissimilar from yours. 
We found that of this group 21 men 
had taken one course of specialized 
training; 13 had taken two courses! 
eight had taken three; three had taken 
four. The medium score on this rating 
for those who took one course was 43.5 
—those who took two courses, 53.5; 
those who tok three, 56; thse who took 
four, 68 

A secondary discovery was that of a 
course of 17 sessions, 80 per cent of an 
average year’s experience was equal to 
that, or one course equalled nine and 
six months of job experience; one hour 
of class room instruction being equal 
to 50 hours of job experience. 


High Caliber Salesmen 
Can Be Deve'-~ed 


You might sey, “Well, Mr. Myer, does 
that relate directly to this problem of 
training of life insurance men?” I cite 
you these facts because in connection 
with the problems that we have to face 
in delivering this training in life insur- 





ance underwriting, we very often face 
the fact, perhaps I should say almost 
unbelievably that it is possible through 
this evening course plan of training to 
develop life insurance salesmen of high 
caliber and character and professional 
trained. 


I simply cite you these facts because 
they bear directly on the problem. We 
are now able to evaluate previous edu- 
cational experience and application for 
a given job. I would very much like 
to suggest that an educational measure- 
ment plan be worked out for the rating, 
measuring, and determining of actual 
educational values as they apply in rela- 
tion to this problem of training the life 
insurance underwriter. 


Now Possible to 
Grade Educational Needs 


It is now possible to grade edu- 
cational needs, as they relate them- 
selves to the job that we have in hand. 
It is also possible to evaluate the ability 
of men for given jobs, for special jobs. 
I would like to see the day when every 
man that entered the life insurance 
underwriting profession should take, 
and would be obliged to take, an evalua- 
tion test regarding his fundamental abil- 
ity. 

The United Y. M. C. A. schools are 
of the opinion, in fact, we stand on the 
proposition that all things being equal, 
a man who with given possibilities, if 
he will apply himself through the spe- 
cial training efforts in relation to the 
job himself, will change those possibil- 
ities into actualities, the potential will 
be transformed into dynamic, and it 
seems to me that if we can be of any 
service from the standpoint of helping 
to do this job, it will be one of the 
finest things and the highest things that 
we can set for our hands to do. 


Must Sell the Idea 
from the Top Down 


I am very enthusiastic over the 
proposition of crossing this country 
again in the interest of developing the 
classes this fall. I have had some very 
unique experiences. I have talked to 
men on this problem from vice-presi- 
dents and presidents of companies down 
to agency managers and the men them- 
selves, trying to analyze and profit 
thereby and put into our training 
courses of this kind the practice, that 
which will produce results. I had the 
very unique experience the other day of 
having a life underwriters’ association 
say to me: “Mr. Myer, before we can 
undertake. this training problem we will 
have to sell our general agents on the 
value thereof.” 


I say now, gentlemen, that if we can 
sell this idea, that we talk about in edu- 
cation from the standpoint, not only of 
the home office, not only of the agency 
manager, but right straight down 
through to the man himself, we will 
have done a job that will haye been 
worthy of our energy and the time ex- 
pended. 


Will Have Done Job 
that Is Well Worth While 


I am very thankful of this oppor- 
tunity of bringing before you not as a 
representative so much of a great insti- 
tution, and an educational system that 
stretches across this country with 400 
organized schools that we can put at 
your service, I am more proud to come 
to you as a representative of the 3,300 
men that have been trained in the 
course of these three years and I would 
very much like to submit to you the 
proposition that if we can work shoulder 
to shoulder with the man who perhaps 
has not the chance or the opportunity 
to take the higher training, but who 


must, if he gets training at all, take ; 
through this evening plan, it seems td 
me that if I can inspire you to cooper. 
ate with us from the standpoint of sell. 
ing your agency managers, Selling your 
companies, selling the men themselves 
that we will have done, as I say, a jo 
that is very much worth while. 


Actual Results in 
Connection with Plan 


I have just received a telegram from 
Wichita, Kan., asking me if I will hurry 
across there and open the class in |ife 


DON L. STERLING, Dallas, Texas 
American Life Reinsurance 


insurance underwriting at Wichita to- 
morrow night and if there is anything 
that will give me a greater thrill than 
having this opportunity of addressing 
you it will be to face these men that 
are earnest and sincere in their efforts 
to get this training through the plan 
and the system that I have outlined to 
you. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss for me 
to cite to you some of the actual results 
in connection with this plan of train- 
ing, and I may be able by so doing to 
visualize to you some of the possibilities 
in a more concrete way. 

Of the men who have taken this form 
of training throughout the last three 
years, 35 per cent were experfenced met, 
being in the business one year or more; 
30 per cent were full time men but less 
than one year’s experience; 15 per cent 
part time men, that is, in the transition 
stage, coming from some other vocation 
into that of life insurance. Thirty per 
cent responded to the educational appeal 
and I submit to you that if we can in- 
crease this number, and I know we cal, 
through your help that this 30 per cent 
will increase and in the proportion of 
that increase will raise the professional 
standing of the business in the com- 
munity. 


Up to Individual 
on Final Analysis 


We have gotten back of this propo 
sition with advertising and publicity 
and all these things count, from the 
standpoint of special training will be 
more valuable. Perhaps they will have 
gained something from the trial and 
error method but from the facts that 
I cited you in connection with the rela- 
tive special calling, you will see that 
this will be a short cut to real produc 
tion. 


In the final analysis we must leave 
it up to the individual of course. If he 
is to make good and if he is to rep 
resent your institution to the public in 
the way it should be represented. 
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Aetna Life’s Training Course Training Is Needed To Render 
For Its Salesmen Described Service That Public Demand 


By H. P. GRAVENGAARD By DR. CHARLES J. ROCKWELL 
Director of Sales Training, Aetna Life University of Pittsburgh 
HAVE been asked to answer the help you analyze a man’s situation like HE value 
of training is largel N 
| question why the Aetna Life is put- that. There is no selling talk that will measured by the aoet for it. A dine ts tet ae t ry io thin 
ting on a training course. That is an help you more than the minimum sales thing has a greater value when wealth getting and eve > Cee 
it Pe acne ‘pelleve it oe “to do tt plan that is contained in that book. there is a greater need for it. I will plan of men, you can wee Oot an = 
pays to do it. The second book is Dr. Stephenson’s take the liberty now to say somethi ; by. 
Because there was a demand from our book on the “Selling Method.” The that I hope will start you thinking nen | ye {co ee 


general agents, because they believe third is Mr. Alexander’s book on “Life let you think it out for yourselves. ance, as it does, touches be — 
* > Problem 


that it was worth while training and [nsurance—What It Is and What It Elbert Hubb 
ard once said, “I don’t 
sommes our home office officials be- Does,” which is very brief, the briefest care whether a man agrees with = = Bg op OR ogg 3 lavas 
lieve it paid, we set to prepare an edu- perhaps on the fundamentals of life in- not, but if he intelligently disagrees the activities of busine a 
cational program for the Aetna Life. surance. We require that they have with me I have done a service, as I . merce, touches all eevee of tan 
. uc 





ated Pvc diy 3-4 ee an ae See re have set him thinking.” The public capacities and relationships touch 
expects a degree, a quantity and qual- the descent 

for natetel suggestions in the prepara- Recommendations From ity of service from us. They are hope- erty. ome vil, os mag s Drop 
on first of all of a correspondence General Agent Required ful, turning to us for service and help and touches sociology, and we =a 
, sup 


course. in all their vari 
‘ Now, this course was sent out to our arious problems of life 
ae Sparel wee epeens sae sete general agents in the middle of April. and are not always getting what they 


factorily and we set about making our 
maneseript. We also had the helpful Three days later we received the first = were expecting they were get- 


suggestions of the Life Insurance Sales @PPlication and with every application 
Research Bureau, of which Marshall We ask that the general agents give US Guns Often Turned 

Holcombe is the manager. I might say Tecommendations. We don’t want to in Wrong Direction 
that I know of no work that is more have any man start on that course un- ° 
helpful for study of agency building less he means business, and unless we We speak very freely sometimes 
than the Managers Manual which has receive the general agent’s recommen- about protection for the home. If you 
been put out by the Life Insurance dation, and we hold the general agent mean by that support of the home, we 
Sales Research Bureau. to an honest and sincere recommenda- sometimes very inadequately support 


tion. the home, either in length of time or 
Course Is Divided Now, that was a bad time to begin. in breadth of support. If by that we 
Into Five Booklets We were right in the middle of our mean protection for the home we some- 


great three-months campaign, and right times turn the guns which should be 
after that came the summer months, the protecting feature in the wrong 
but up to date we have more than 800 direction and the firing of the gun sim- 
enrolled and more than 75 have fin- ply attracts attention to the direction 
hed the course. Now, we think that from which the firing was done and 
very good, because there are 25 les- with the ensuing consequence of mak- 
in that course and we figure ont = ~ -f = ” oy more attractive. 

° a man was doing well if he finished n the other hand, we may look at 
. a = hewn BS JR, a _ one lesson a week and at that rate we it this way: Life insurance in spite of 
ture.” We believe that the life insur- have only been going twenty-four its wonderful strides and bounds today 
ance man should know that we want ca- Weeks, so we should have been satis- is no more popular by itself than it 


Now it took us three months to pre- 
pare our manuscript for the correspon- 
dence courses. The printer returned it 
to us in the middle of April. This cor- 
respondence course is divided in five is 
booklets. We felt that was a logical 18 
division of the material, and briefly %°"5 





ity men in our business, that he fied if none had finished as yet. ever was, representing as it does an 
aay be physically, mentally and act of self denial on the part of the 
° Men Taking Course Say one who takes it, but life insurance 
spiritually fit for that great vocation h h 
and so we try to impress that upon That It’s Worth While a ge to and geared up to 
him in this booklet, also stressing the Now, you might ask: Is that course bo “heir ‘auauimneiel Guess "elder <b 
9 u 
value of training. really worth while? I don't know. I very attractive deidekt’t them, but, re 


The second booklet contains the or- only know what some of the men tell 
igin and development of life insurance, pl it who have taken the course —_ pth op is not attractive any posed to be competent advisors to men 
the early history of life insurance in the and have made a sincere and intelligent , in all of the problems that come from 
United States, the early development of study of it, and we have letters in the all of these different angles, I leave it 
life insurance in Connecticut, and then home office from men who have been The second session is from 10:30 to ‘t® you if there isn’t need for the study 
more in detail, a history of the Aetna jn the business more than 25 years who 11:15. The first two weeks is devoteq Which is being presented in every one 
Life. We believe that a man must have have taken that course and feel that to a study of selling methods. The third Of these different devices which has 





faith in the institution of life insurance jt has been really worth while. week we drill in selling plans, empha- been presented to you and whether any 
and most of all have faith in his own The course was primarily designed sizing the minimum program of selling OD® of them by itself is sufficient to 
company. If his work is founded 0D ¢o, new men, but in the past the old life insurance. the demand and the need and the er 
that faith we are sure he is on the right jon have been using it. That is be- The third session is from 11:30 to pectation of service in these regards 
track. cause we didn’t have anything else. 12:15. The first week is devoted to a Which our clients are expecting of us. 
Di Sunctions én We have just passed over our whole brief study of the fundamentals of life Another thing we do know is that 

scuss Func agency force. I imagine there will be insurance, and the last two weeks to qa after all the practical presentation of 

Fundamentals a few old men taking the course and trip through the rate book. We also ay solution for an economical! or 80 


The third booklet is divided into two we will demand that every new man have an hour for salary budget, a fore- cial problem is just as importan? as the 
parts: The first part is a brief dis- who signs a contract with the Aetna moon for accident and health, and a merits of the solution and therefore a 
cussion of the functions and needs of take that course as first preparation for forenoon for group and wholesale. That training, a knowledge of humax natare 
life insurance. The second half is a life underwriting. comprises the class-room work. In the in the search for motives for buying life 
brief discussion of the principles or afternoon the men solicit in the field, imsurance and a knowledge of the hv 
fundamentals ef life insurance. If a Second Step in Program and we have a daily report blank which Man reactions and human behavior, that 
man knows something about the funda- Is Traveling School a must hand in every day, indicat- those things shall be presented in a 
mentals of life insurance, then he has The second step in our educational ng the number of calls, the number of favorable light, are important parts of 


intervi 
faith in the institution of life insurance. program has been a traveling school, Sr ult dine aan Gn al ee training. 


The fourth booklet is a trip through which might be called a post-graduate Value of Training R 
the g Rests 
our — manual discussing all our course. We are taking the instruction j, Ay ‘apie PA ee ene on Need for Training 
“ » fifth miata Wack eutts’ te ibe a om ae ty: ey — > tate tae ry hes mam Hoy str b sad The value of training rests on the 
: ir greatest problems. 

study of selling methods and we —— pay their own expenses there. The geM- which is supervision. That is as far as oe <a nek ee ae 
the minimum program of selling life eral agent must: provide a room for the we have gone in our educational work alue of training is another thing 
insurance. We require three textbooks school and stand all the expenses inci- jn Milwaukee and that is this: If we ever hope to 
with this course ant pen . “4 dent to the holding of the school. sat aineie pm Seeee Se Sees of — ae a 4 
quire, we ask or we deman at eac The first school that we put on was 00 esults tained us, ever expec oO reac 
man who is — in oo take in Milwaukee last June. We had 37 »y Men Taking Course ae we will be outs 
ae Noten prametioag: § ty meet emer anya men, and 36 of them finished the course. You might ask: Did it pay? Well, type of a suettenton. ta. been dem 
someone else for study. No life insur- ee rane SR were from out- om the — feel we it did. During some things must be done as in the old 
ance man can be satisfied: with less than J e course, they so 245,000 of ordi- profession. 
three books in his library. These schools last for three weeks nary life, $712,500 of group and whole- The first things is this: That a cer- 

and we have school six days a week sale, and $1,107 of accident and health tain amount of sacrifice is demanded 


Three Books Students for three weeks, three sessions every premiums and since then their work has for every one who enters any profes- 
Are Required to Read forenoon. The first sssion is from 9:30 indicated that it is worth while. sional activity in life. He must make 
to 10:15. In the first week we discuss We have our plans laid for the com- a certain sacrifice to get it. 


Three books that we require are: the functions and needs of life insur- ing year. That is all the 
First, Dr. Lovelace’s book “Analyzing ance. The second week we analyze the we have done so far, and T toll oo a... J — pe Fon a | 
Life Situations.” That little book is six cases contained in Dr. Lovelace’s just this, in closing, that it is a mighty posed by that profession itself, and in 
one of the finest and one of the most book, and the third week we take up wonderful thing to be engaged in a _ the next place he must be competent to 
that.any life underwriter the cases that the fellows round up in task that helps make a man worth act in an advisory capacity in any one 
can get. There is no book that can the field while they are there. knowing. Continued on Page 26 : 
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ever to do with the processes to 
be employed in the recruiting of 
men, but deals with the problem con- 
fronting us in the handling of those 
men after they are recruited. 
jam not making any statement in or- 
der that I might produce debate. I 
have been asked to give you an idea 
of what our little agency does in the 
way of educational training of agents. 
[am not commending our plan to you 
and am not here to urge that you use 
or adopt it. We use it; we like it and 
we are to continue to use it, directing 
particular attention to the question of 
cy selection in order that our fu- 
ture results can be made more effective. 
Under our interpretation of the sub- 
ject, it is not possible that I get into 
a proper discussion of it without build- 
ing a background and without exposing 
the foundation stones upon which our 
jdea of the scheme rests. e 


Problem of Widely 
Scattered Territory 


First, let me give you our problem—a 
widely scattered territory. Even though 
our office is located almost in the geo- 
graphic center thereof, we are removed 
240 miles from one of our agencies. 
One agency in northeast Oklahoma and 
another in southwest Oklahoma are 450 
miles apart. There are but two cities 
in the territory boasting of 100,000 
population each. The territory is in- 
dustrial and agricultural. A city agency 
exclusively is impossible. An agency 
even making possible weekly contact is 
likewise not possible because of scat- 
tered population. Those problems must 
be taken into consideration in the 
adoption of any educational plan which 
might be effectively used. On that ac- 
count, we must adopt some form of 


M' SUBJECT has nothing whatso- 


to men educational training if we subscribe at 
é from all to education, and we most certainly 
ave it do, which can combine the benefits of 
Study the correspondence course with the 
'Y one benefits of a personal-contact lecture 
h has course. That is the basis which we 
or any have employed in the development of 
nt to the plan which I am discussing. 
ie ex The first step in education is in the 
gards selection of the material to be edu- 
of us. cated. Education will not do any good 
that at all for the wrong man. Education is 
mn of as expensive in the case of the wrong 
r 80- man, as it is in the case of the right 
3 the man. That being true, we in our or- 
re a ganization, attempt to do everything we 
tare can to keep out of the business those 
life men who are not adapted to it and 
hu- who should, accordingly, not be in it. 
that Regardless of avowed rules of this 
la character, we find a great many gen- 
of eral agencies who do not adhere closely 
thereto. 
Three Points on Which 
Success of Plan Rests 

he To be able to sell life insurance is 
nd hot the only requisite of our standard. 
1g Many men who can sell, and who have 
to made sensational flashes in proof 
0- thereof, graduate from the business 
h when necessity for development of a 
d clientele appears and in reality, a 
¥ clientele is necessary where success is 
, permanent. 


The success of our scheme, then, 


Tests upon our ability to: 


1. Get the right man, 
2. Get the right attitude in that man, 


3. Get him to a proper understand- 
ing of the business and the responsi- 
bilities which are assessed against him 
should he launch into the business. 

So, in reality, our educational courses 
commence with our first interview. 

In the presentation of life insurance 
to a prospective agent, we divide that 


Bow Oklahoma Agency | 


Problems of Organization with a Widely Scattered 
Territory in the Development of New Salesmen 


By C. C. DAY, 
General Agent Pacific Mutual Life, Oklahoma City. 


presentation into three distinct brack- 
ets. 

1. The business itself, its functions 
and its sentiments; the estates of men 
and the expert knowledge required to 
help men round out their estates; the 
home and family responsibilities—the 
complete cycle of life insurance opera- 
tion, if that is possible—and the dis- 
cipline that will be required and the 
service and the loyalty that would be 
expected; the responsibility that the 
agent should feel toward society; in 
fact as complete an outline of the big 
side of our business as it is possible for 
us to convey through interview. 

2. Compensation possible through 
success. (I do not refer here to our 
commission schedules. Money is not 
made from commission schedules. 
Money is made through the successful 
selling of business.) 

3. My company, 
our equipment. 


Get Across First Idea, 
Or Go No Farther 


If I fail to get across in No. 1, if the 
reaction is bad and there is anxiety on 
the part of the prospective agent to 
eliminate that and rush into a discus- 
sion of our commission contract, then 
we go no further. In my mind, it is 
essential to success to have the proper 
acceptance of the ideas outlined in the 
first bracket of our presentation. (I 
refer here to that portion of our pres- 
entation detailing life insurance as a 
profession.) That must come at the 
start. I have never known it to re- 
sult after an improper start. 

In the event the reaction to No. 1 
(I refer again here to that part of our 
presentation outlining life insurance as 
a career) is correct we call for a sec- 
ond interview, asking in the meantime 
that the prospect go very carefully into 
a book whieh we give him for study 
and which deals intimately with life 
insurance as a career. 


my agency, and 


Requires 10-Day Course 
Before Final Decision 


At the second interview, if his atti- 
tude is right and he manifests an in- 
terest and expresses a desire to join 
with us in this work, we then bring 
into play our 10-day course. This 
course deals with the functions of in- 
surance and very briefly with the me- 
chanical side of the business. We ask 
that this course be taken prior to any 
decision, either on our part or on the 
part of this prospect. This is delib- 
erate, but at the end of ten days most 
men look different to me than at the 
first interview. And at the’end of ten 
days’ thought, this prospect can draw 
conclusions pretty intelligently and 
draw these conclusions upon his own 
knowledge and upon his own enthusi- 
asm. I prefer to spend some time in 
the elimination, and this 10-day course 
is really our elimination hazard. In 
the event of elimination, we have con- 
centrated our time loss rather than to 
let time itself do the eliminating, a 
process which is expensive both in time 
investment and in the morale of the 
agency. Failures interfere with the 
success of others. 


Fourteen-Week Course 

If Contract Is Made 

We do not attach as much signifi- 
cance to the grades made in this 10-day 
course as to the mental attitude pro- 
duced through the course. 


If a contract is made at the end 
of ten days, the ten-day course is then 
reviewed carefully in ‘the office, and 
the 14-week course, a company cor- 
respondence course, is started. This 
14-week course deals with the funda- 
mentals of life insurance, our own pol- 
icy forms and with salesmanship as 
applied to life insurance. During the 
conduct of the 14-week course, three 
lectures are given, the agent either be- 
ing brought into the office for that pur- 
pose (and that’s preferable) or if that 
is impossible a supervisor to go out 
from our office for that purpose. These 
lectures are timed with the progress as 
made in the course and deal with the 
practical application of those things 
which have been discussed in the 
course, as well as to deal with the 
practical application of salesmanship 
methods. One of these lectures is at 
the end of the fifth week, one at the 
end of the tenth week and one after 
the final examination. Each weekly les- 
son is followed by a weekly quiz-paper 
and those quizzes are assembled for 
grading only after completion of the 
entire course. We follow this detail 
very carefully, insisting that prompt- 
ness be employed and insisting in every 
event that the course be _ carried 
through to conclusion within the time 
limit as originally outlined. 


Standard Textbooks 
Must Be Absorbed 


During the conduct of the course, we 
ask that certain standard textbooks be 
absorbed—textbooks of a constructive 
character which will assist the new 
man in forming proper ideas as to the 
significance of the business; as to the 
stability of his product; as to the or- 
ganization of his time and as to a 
knowledge of the proper presentation 
of his product. We prefer not to turn 
our supplies over until five lessons of 
the 14-week course have been taken; 
however, if the 10-day course has been 
satisfactorily handled we will, every- 
thing else being favorable, turn sup- 
plies over when the 14-week course is 
started. 


Results Accomplished 
By Deliberate Plan 


This is the idea we have as to the 
results accomplished by this very de- 
liberate plan: 

1. The business is dignified in the 
mind of this new man. In attempting 
to attract better men, we find that it 
is very easy to discount the real merit 
of our profession, doing this by making 
the process of entrance too simple. 


2. Every man is better equipped to 
give the quality of service to which 
the buyer is entitled, should the buyer 
rest his case with us. 


3. Preliminary knowledge and un- 
derstanding, which he must ultimately 
possess, the attempted acquisition of 
which in the school of “trial and error” 
has eliminated so much fine material 
from our ranks. The appreciation of 
the necessity of work, and an early 
understanding of his responsibilities to 
provide the urge for work. 


4. An understanding and early ac- 
ceptance of discipline. 

5. A loyalty to company, agency and 
business, which does not usually come 
where this educational detail is omitted. 


6. Reduction of turnover in. exact 
proportion almost to the quality of se- 
lection. 


rains Men 


This last item is consequential. If 
the companies and the general agencies 
alike enter into the training of men 
at the recognized cost of such activity, 
we, alike, are going to be more careful 
where we spend that money. That cost 
today is prohibitive, a concealed figure, 
concealed like the economic waste in 
life loss, and is spread over the entire 
institution of insurance, but most ex- 
travagantly spread in the point of first 





c. © DAY, Oklahoma Clty 
Pacific Mutual Life 


contact—the agency—your pocketbook 
and mine. 

Education seems to me to be the so- 
lution, and even in the abbreviated 
form, which we are forced to resort to 
in our agency, seems to predict more 
care in the selection of men with a 
consequent improvement in: 


1. Quality of men, 

2. Quality of service, 

3. Quality of persistence, 
men and in business, 

4. Quality of men to be attracted, 


5. Quality of profit to the general 
agent. 


both in 


Can't Control Regard 
If idea Can't be Sold 


You question whether or not this can 
be practically done. You say that the 
student lapse ratio, as reflected by cor- 
respondence courses, is prohibitive. I 
agree with you. I have this day re- 
ceived a letter from my company and 
these very disastrous figures can not 
but result in discouragement at the 
home office, in that they seem to re- 
flect the inadequacy of the plan and the 
lack of interest in education. My an- 
swer to that is that the fault rests with 
you. You cannot offer education to 
men in a “here it is, take it or leave 
it, as you like” attitude. I make this 
statement and I rely upon it. With old 
men this may be a problem, but with 
new men (and that really is the ele- 
ment to which we in our business are 
addressing ourselves today) if I have 
not the faculty of selling them upon the 
necessity of this form of training and 
selling them so thoroughly that they 
will follow it through to conclusion as 
a part of the discipline of this busi- 
ness, then I have not the faculty of 
controlling their regard and their re- 
spect sufficiently to ever make them 
worth while in my organization. The 
effectiveness of this form of education 
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must find origin in the determined en- be obliged to bring suit against 
thusiasm of those who are attempting 


to utilize fe How Assault on Life Insurance 


Too Expensive to Give JACKSON—“I didn’t understang it 


- 
Equi P W. 7 d > S lh id this way.” Edging toward the door, }, a 
uipment to Part-timer 1 heck h ' - 

—~ as lurned into a Delling Aid 8 2y eck on the counter and sldg 
I might add this in conclusion: Our Small boy says, “I'll bet that am 
agency is not the largest in the terri- , Old devil 


will keep his nose out of other folks’ pELIEV F 































































You for 
breach of contract unless you 
© 0 ie Proceed.” 





tory by any means. We are produc- N the symposium Thursday on “Fam- been a pretty good one for the company, 4 ” ves iD 
ing about $4,000,000 this year from 24 | Protection,” Otho R. McAtee of hasn’t it?” 9 5 een ge el to this ti a to 
contracts. There isn’t a part-time man Springfield, Mo., discussed “An Insur- Jackson affirms this with another ex- said nothing pale a aie a had who doe 
in the agency. We do not make part- ®nce Estate.” He said: plosion. duction, says: “Well, Mr Mean Intro. , educat 
time contracts. It is just as expen- . Calling on the manager of a feed store ow from Misseurt all. right- - tee, I'm rvone wi 
sive to give equipment to the part-time im @ small town with our local agent, shown me. What will $5 Pa have have ™ 
agent as it is to the full-time man, We found many loafers in the store, to . McATEE—If you could take the com- > caer 909 Of that HP result: 
’ whom the writer was introduced. One Pany end of the deal, you ought to make OW pods “ith aiae “A expe! 

of them was introduced as follows: 4 lot of money, Mr. Jackson.” * toe ve sae peigernmey ing © 

“This is Mr. Jackson—the original An- JACKSON—“I wouldn't want a better a ———~, without further effort at q qijris! of th 

drew Jackson... He came down herefrom graft than that, sir.”’ sales talk. ' mn feel 

Iowa to loan money to the farmers.” McATEE—“I'll tell you what I will ay say 

ae eee wastes ganmede “Eee do, Mr. Jackson. I'll just give you a N C 4 orsit¥ cou 

" =. . © chance to get even with a life insurance ew Commiutteem seo a suc 

life insurance business.” Jackson said: man You have been handled pretty he cauuiiee eiimuiitins oe of ~ igen at 


“I'm sorry for you.” rough by one of them so you say. You “ae rage J ae give 
Not knowing what else to say, I mum- aes a 5 Sone to sell. You Par ie tional Association of Life Underwriters Mpe® ® 


s . he 
bled something about being grateful for , _ includes one regular member from each jae! att 
iis. aympathy—to. which» he replied: {at the terme of life insurance con” jgeal. association, elected for the tem pest, Pe' 
“I've got one of them damn policies in ¢ontracting party, the company, I’ll just of three years. es A 
the Mutual Life of New York that a pyy your farm on the same terms as the The following associations have re jigs hou' 
man in the insurance business hooked terms on which you bought your policy. ported the subjoined names as members — t 
me with, and I cuss a blue streak every what do you say?” 5 of the national executive committee 9j” = te 
time I pay for it. If there is any busi- JACKSON—“I h with terms to expire immediately fol. posit tt 
ness in the world there is nothing to, it say, young man, that jowing the adjournment of the 1923 j%™® ° 





is the life insurance business.” And so ¥°U have bought a farm.” convention: ance trait 
on, ad infinitum. McATEE—“Go make your paper, Mr. Akron, O., C. E. Way. sonal eX! 
nan eatin © Audi Jackson, I'll ask these gentlemen to Baltimore, Md., Leonard A. Spalding, —_, 
ee et witness that I have made my first pay- Birmingham, Ala., Herman J. Baum, Jy ™e* 
for Life Insurance Man — binding this contract,” (handing Buffalo, N. Y., Harvey Weeks. and oo 
Jackson my personal check for $174— Camden, N. J., Louis F. Paret. these 
Rann y a haek undone from one *™ount of his annual premium.) Charleston, W. Va., Allan Waters, Jr, J ** = 
man in so few words as that indulged o's 4 Chattanooga, Tenn., Edward E. Brown. aes 
in by this Mr. Jackson. It was necess JACKSON—“Now wait a minute— Dallas, Tex., Don F. Safford. eal 
sary to listen because there was no hes- Let’s understand this—What papers do Denver, Colo., W. W. Winne. ph ex 
itation in his flow of language, and fur- you mean?” Jamestown, N. Y., William J. Bentley. pon 
thermore, it seemed a pretty good rule McATEE—“Mr. Jackson, you have Memphis, Tenn., H. G. Allen. oe of 
of selling to follow to say nothing when heen a real estate man for many years Peoria, Til. Gam Rosenberg. well 
one didn’t know just what to say. according to your own statement Is Portland, Me., J. Putnam Stevens. pr my 
To make matters worse, the audience jt possible that you don’t know what Raleigh, N. C., J. A. Sheets. to tell | 
—I use the word advisedly—the audi- papers to make when you sell a farm?” Richmond, Va., Gaius W. Diggs. : 7 
ence seemed somewhat amused, as if yacKsoN—“But I said that I held son TTancisco, Cal. S. J. Vogel. — 
to say, “Here is one life insurance man 43, ¢ at $5 000 _ _ ~ Sioux City, Ia., T. B. Hutton. oa dor 
that’s getting what’s coming to him.” . ‘ae - Fegan - you have given Sioux Falls, S. D., P. J. Crandall. ay <f 
Jackson slowed down eventually for ™® ® Beck for only $174. St. Paul, Minn., Michael J. Dillon. ss 
want of words and opposition and hav- . McATEE—“Mr. Jackson, people usual- Washington, D. C., Earl D. Krewson. Sold at 
ing recovered my faculties after this un- !¥ get into trouble when they presume Wheeling, W. Va., Thomas B. Sweeney. Getti 
expected onslaught, the writer returned ‘0 advise about matters on which they Williamsport, Pa., Herbert M. Brv- , 
to the fray as follows: know nothing. It would have paid you baker. I fir 
to have confined your remarks awhile Worcester, Mass., Geo. W. Baker. with 1 
2, 2 ago to the real estate business. You Zanesville, O., L. E. Brelsford. part-ti 
have sold me your farm on the same This leaves vacancies on the national specia 





“Mr. Jackson, did I understand you 


to say you were in the farm loan busi- ‘®™™S 88 those on which you bought executive committee with terms expir- foreig 
















































4 your life insurance policy, and I have jng in 1928 f wi associa- suran 

Meaip aye es, sir,” im a very em- tract. = are my witnesses. Now I Beaumont, Tex.; Bridgeport, Conn.; ternit 

eran i the gees ate agent would take, range ia acacia me dean on mene mre sare mate. Pa.; Canada; Cedar Rapids, Ia.; my 
and he will not. . orn —“Bu on’t understan ‘harleston, S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Con- 

I want you to get this figure: Every ®W@Y from the owner because he could this deal.” necticut; Duluth, Minn.; Fargo, N. D.; man, 
man in our agency, old and young alike, ™°t Pay his mortgage?” sites Fort Dodge, Ia.; Fresno, Cal.; Gary, the | 
has taken the maximum of our own | JACKSON—“Yes, sir, I certainly weaATEE—“You said you were from Ind.; Greenville, S. C.; Hagerstown, ~ 
training courses: and from our own have. Iowa, Mr. Jackson. It may be that the Md.; Hartford, Conn.; Houston, Tex.; that 
ranks we drew six men in 1922 to take McATEE—“Have you one of these people from that state can’t be shown, 1 Crosse, Wis.; LaFayette, Ind.; Long , 
our educational course as conducted at farms in your possession now?” But for your information, we make it Beach, Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Madi- 9 
Oklahoma University and again six in JACKSON—“Yes, sir. I have one just a business to show them in Missouri, %°, Wis.; Marion, O.; Milwaukee, W is..; I 
1923 for the same course, and again 4 mile from this town.” I'll proceed to explain to you the na- Minneapolis, Minn.; Newark, O.; Provi- aiid 
eight in 1925 for that course just con- McATEE—“Do you want to sell it?” ture of the contract you have made with dence, R. I.; Roanoke, Va.; Rochester, is 
cluded in Oklahoma City by Dr. Love- pi aperie rapid “1 aay '. me. Your life insurance policy callsfor N- Y-; San Jose, Cal.; Santa Barbara, 191 
lace and his faculty. JACKSON— 1 sell anything I have annual deposits of $174, or 314 per cent Cal.; Sedalia, Mo.: Springfield, ‘Mass.; ” 

No one discounts the advantage of ®t @ Price. , of its value, for 20 years, at the end of Springfield, 0O.; Syracuse, N. Y.j wh 
this higher form of educational train- .McATEE—‘What is your farm worth?” which time you will possess a deed to Tacoma, Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind.; ot 
ing, such as has been conducted by Dr. JACKSON—“It’s worth every cent of it that will be unincumbered, the mort- Waukesha, Wis.; Wichita, Kan.; Wil- thi 
Lovelace and others. It is much easier $5.000 to any man.” gage having been retired. Iam making ™ington, N. C.; Casper, Wyo., and br 
to get men to take it who have been ie, Ae you a prayed payment. You will make Yakima, Wash. on 
started in some form of educational in- me a deed to this farm, in which you —— — -——_— . 
terest and while the time is apparently McATEE—“Now, Mr. Jackson, is your Will agree that if I die you will cancel 7 
far removed, when these well directed farm worth $5,000 or are you just say- all unpaid installments, deed the farm Joseph D. Book- ne 
educational courses can be conducted ing it’s worth that much? Will you clear to my estate, and cash it for them Lelia pian die bee I 
eee nto Subata Te cetasse Fuaranin i to be that much?” °°” iterates fat itiae’ a gdan innous Bookstaver : 
on we can in that form of educational JACKSON—“Didn’t you hear me say antee is in your life insurance policy agency of the ° 
training outlined above which is helpful it is worth $5,000? Yes, sir, I'll guar- yoy wiji agree further that if I become Travelers in New a 
to the struggling beginner and which #2tee it to be that much? tired of my deal that you will refund York is one o1 the 
has proven, insofar as we are concerned, McATEE—“And you want to sell it, to me approximately all of my payments Country’s most en- tl 
to be a profitable undertaking. do you, Mr. Jackson?’ and take the farm back, in accordance ersetic and _  suc- 

JACKSON—“Say, what’s the idea, with the non-forfeiture tables in your cessful personal E 


anyway, of all these questions? Do you policy. Or, if I desire to cease making Producers and 
want to buy a farm?” capeetins you cannot take the farm under agency ge oe At 

= _ the mortgage, as you have been accus- noon on ednes- 
SHUFF GIVES TALK ita nas Bag Roser] pote a! tomed to doing, but you will runa fence day, Mr. Boox- 
John L. Shuff, general agent of the from an insurance man. It’s been a %°TO the proportionate part of this Staver gave a 
Union Central Life at Cincinnati, and retty bad deal for you hasn't it?” farm that I have paid for, and deed that luncheon to the members of the insur 
a past president of the National Asso- ? y 8 gin i part of it clear to me, taking back the amce press attending the Kansas City 
ciation, gave a talk before the Kansas _ JACKSON—“Yes, sir, it certainly has. pest of the land. You will pay the convention and extended to them 4 per- 
City, Kan., Chamber of Commerce yes- Every time I pay that $174 premium I taxes on this property as long as I own sonal invitation to attend the annual 
terday on “The Greatest Thing in the feel like I was throwing that much jt ‘The life insurance company does convention of the Alumni Association 
World” and gave a similar talk before Money away. that for you under your contract. Now, of Appfoved Life Insurance Schools. 
the Kansas City, Mo., Chamber of Com- McATEER—“Then if it’s been such a kindly make your papers. I have my Mr. Bookstaver is vice-president of the 
merce this noon. rotten deal for you, Mr. Jackson, it’s witness—you have my payment. I shall organization. 
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Old deri . — . 
ther folks’ BELIEVE that everyone, nowadays, 
pelieves in education. It seems hard 
time for me to believe that there is any- 
the intr, fee Who does not believe in life insur- 
CAtee, jp education and training. Most 
YOu hays yone Will admit that only those 
0 of that » have made an exhaustive study of 
sir results, or have had some per- 
Cation ang Mijoal experience with life insurance 
ffort at a ining courses, are in position to 
je of their merits or demerits. I 
» pot feel that I would be in a posi- 
ion to say that I know that the uni- 
srsity courses in life insurance have 
Men son a success as they were originally 
pf the Na. wen at Carnegie Tech and are now 
derwriter; fmbeing given at New York University 
from each oi at the Universities of Pittsburgh 
the term [and Denver and as they have been 
given by the various faculties of these 
have re fMschools at a number of the larger cities 
Members throughout the country, were I not able 
OMmittee fto apply the test. I would not be in a 
ately fo). MEposition to say that these courses solve 
the 1999 [some of the big problems in life insur- 
ance training had I not had some per- 
sonal experience with the university 
Spalding courses. I am thoroughly sold on the 
1. Baum, necessity of life insurance education 
cS. and training. I am thoroughly sold that 
ot. these university courses are one of the 
ters, Jr, best mediums through which an under- 
_ Brown, writer can receive education and train- 
ing; so, for these reasons, I am going 
to talk to you very largely from per- 
sentley, sonal experience and I hope you will 
pardon my personal references. I 
know of no other way by which I might 
ons, so well convey my message. I do not 
cite my personal history because I like 
. to tell it, but for the reason that I be- 
u lieve [am an average man and mine is 
a specific case; what it did for me, it 
ih has done and will do for others that are 
on. in the business or are about to enter it. 
— Sold as Part-Timer 
Bru. Getting Through College 
I first contracted as an underwriter 
r. with my company in 1914. I sold as a 
part-time agent while in college. I was 
onal specializing in college on a subject very 
<pir foreign to life insurance. The life in- 
cia surance that I placed while I was doing 
0.; my academic work was taken by fra- 
In. ternity brothers, friends and acquaint- 
la.; ances. It was not sold, it was taken. 
on It was not sold because I, as the sales- 
D.; man, had such a meager conception of 
ry, the function of life insurance. I was 
0, not sold on life insurance myself ex- 
K; cept in a perfunctory way. I believe 
ng that I was not different in these things 
li- from a great many people who enter 
“3 the business of life underwriting. 
Tt I left school in the spring of my 
r, senior year and joined the army. When 








I returned home in the early part of 
1919, I was out of touch with the pro- 
fession that I had prepared for, and, 
while I had plenty of opportunities at 
this time to go to work on a salary, 
this did not appeal to me. I had a 
brother and a very close friend who 
were operating, most successfully, a 
partnership district agency. They were 
g00d salesmen and they prevailed upon 
me to enter the life insurance business. 
I was not, however, sold on the busi- 
ness as a profession, but this was not 
their fault; I was not even convinced 
that life insurance was such a wonder- 
ful thing for the man who would pur- 
chase it from me, and this was not 
their fault. 


Experience Same as 

Eight Out of Ten 

I am sure that the work, education 
and training given me by my district 
agents was equal to, or superior to, that 
which most agents receive. My experi- 
ence was the same as the experience of 
about eight out of ten men who enter 
our business. I did not like the busi- 


hess and I quit after six months of un- 
Successful endeavor. 
months, 

With the 


During these six 
I never made a sale except 
help of one of my district 


aw on College [raining Courses 
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Oklahoma Man Went From 


Zero to Million in Year 


By RUSSELL L. LAW, 


General Agent Northwestern Mutual, Oklahoma City. 


agents. To me soliciting was a most 
harassing thing. I quit and was deter- 
mined to stay quit as a life insurance 
salesman. I blamed no one for my 
failure, not even myself. 

I then went into business for myself, 
a business that was quite speculative. 
Farly in this experience I was caught 
in the maelstrom which affected many 
investments immediately after the war 
and I went through what I then thought 
was a terrible experience and one that 
I never could recpuerate from. As I 
look back upon that experience, it was 
one of the best things that ever hap- 
pened to me, for, just at that time when 
I was floundering out of this business, 
my former district agents were being 
promoted to a general agency. 


Took Eleven Weeks’ Course 
at Carnegie Tech 


The life insurance school at Carnegie 
Tech, under the leadership of Dr. Love- 
lace, was just beginning to function. 
My former district agents wanted to 
send some men to this school. They 
were like most of us, they wanted to 
get agents and they wanted them 
trained. They evidently still had some 
faith in me for they prevailed upon me 
to take this eleven weeks’ course at 
Carnegie Tech. As I said before, they 
were good salesmen and they sold me 
the idea of going to Carnegie Tech. 
They sold me nothing else. They were 
sold on the business of life insurance, 
but they could not convince me that it 
was a business to which I wanted to 
devote my life. I was not any more 
sold on the business than I was a year 
before when I entered the business. 
However, I felt that it was an oppor- 
tunity for me to reorganize myself and 
make further preparation for that big 
job which I hoped some day to fill. In 
this I don’t believe that my feelings 
were entirely different from those of 
many other people who enter our busi- 
ness, and that was the spirit with which 
I entered the school of life insurance 
at Carnegie Tech. 


Began to See 

Uses of Insurance 

I had been in this school but a very 
short time when I began to get a bigger 
and broader vision of the functions or 
uses of life insurance, of what a man 
could do for his family and business 
through the medium of life insurance. 
I began to see the possibilities of serv- 
ice and I began to realize that there 
was a big job for the man who was 
prepared to take advantage of its many 
opportunities. I began to picture my- 
self as a successful life insurance man 
and the more I looked at the picture, 
the more that picture appealed to me. 
As this training progressed, respect 
and love for the business developed 
within me. I began to think of myself 
not as a salesman of life insurance, but 
as provider of needs for the widows, 
the orphans, the business and the 
estate, through the medium of life in- 
surance. I began to think of myself, 
not as a salesman who was going out 
merely to sell a policy for a profit, 
but I began to picture myself as a real 
benefactor to the insured and his bene- 
ficiaries. 
Will to Serve 

Needs of Clients 

This is the first essential of success, 


an understanding of what can be done 
for our clients and a will to serve their 


needs. The result was that at the end 
of this eleven weeks’ period the pie- 
ture had entirely changed. I could see 
pleasant things in this business. I 
could see an opportunity to make 
money and lots of money. I could see 
an opportunity to grow and develop in 
this business as I could see in no other 
business. This is the changed picture 
which eleven weeks’ university train- 
ing course gave me, 

My vision had entirely changed. I 
have not exaggerated the change. I 
have not done justice to an expression 
of the change which actually took place 
in my case. Let me repeat that before 
this university training course I had 
thoroughly disliked the work; it was 
very distasteful for me to conduct an 
interview and, naturally, under those 
circumstances, my interviews were not 


effective. This within itself, was 
enough to make me dislike the busi- 
ness. 
Developed Confidence 

and Self Assurance 

The mysteries of legal reserve life 


insurance were a puzzle to me. I did 
not seem to be able to get hold of a 
thread that would unravel the complexi- 
ties and these were things which I 
found essential to know after I left off 
soliciting fraternity brothers and ac- 
quaintances. I learned a lot about 
these things in my eleven weeks train- 


ing. The fact that I thought I knew, 
worked wonders in developing confi- 
dence, poise and_self-assurance. I had 


learned something of the principles of 
life insurance. I had learned some- 
thing of the functions of life insurance. 
[ had learned something of the prac- 
tical methods of life insurance sales- 
manship. I had learned to speak the 
language of a life underwriter. I had 
learned how needs could be filled 
through life insurance and how to make 
these needs clear to other people. 


Steady Growth Past 
Million Mark 


What did these things do my per- 
sonal production? In short, they meant 
success instead of failure. I was the 
same man who entered the life insur- 
ance business the year before, except 
that I had had a university training 
course. What it meant expressed in 
terms of production is: Six months 
before the training course, no produc- 
tion except that written by my district 
agents in my presence, and six months 
after the training course I paid for, 
without the direct assistance of my 
district agents, $354,000 of business. 
The difference in production amounted 
to a gooi deal, but the big difference 
was that I felt that I was a success 
and liked the business, while in my 
former experience I was convinced that 
I was a failure and disliked it. The fol- 
lowing year I paid for $750,000 of busi- 
ness. The succeeding year $900,000 and 
the year after that I entered the 
$1,000,000 class. This was done in a 
city of 65,000 people. In my case I at- 
tribute my personal production to a 
change in mental attitude, and to the 
securing of a proper equipment, which 
was gained only through this university 
course. 


Shortened the Road and 
Made It Pleasant 


It is possible that I might have suc- 
ceeded as an underwriter without this 





i 


training had | continued in the busi- 
ness, studied hard and seen the people. 


But without this training | am con- 
vinced that I would have become dis- 
couraged again and quit before I had 
traveled far enough along the hard 
road which leads to success through 
experience. This training course short- 
ened the road of experience for me and 
made it pleasant instead of unpleasant. 
It made me like the business and kept 
me in the business. These training 
courses will make some of your men 
like the business and continue in it 
with pleasure and success instead of 
having to travel the hard route of trial 
and error which often causes them to 





E. W. OWEN, Detroit 


dislike the business and eventually 
leave it for other business which they 
think will be more pleasant for them. 


A man may work hard as a ditch digger, 
at a job he does not like, to earn bread 
and butter, but if a man is not actuated 
by some deeper joy and desire than 
sustenance, he will never make his 
maximum success as a life insurance 
underwriter 


Small Percentage 
Still Fail 


Because I have talked about myself, 
| hope there is no one here who thinks 
I am the exception instead of the rule. 
Fortunately, for me, as a special agent, 
I worked in an agency where the 
majority were university trained men. 
A small percentage of these men did 
not succeed. There is nothing unusual 
about this and nothing discouraging 
about it, because every business or pro- 
fession has the same experience, but 
the significant fact is that the majority 
of the men in this agency; who have 
taken these university training courses, 
can make just as strong a testimonial 
as to what the training has meant to 
them as I have made here. I am not 
speaking for the general agents of this 
agency to which I am referring, but I 
believe | am safe in saying that these 
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general agents are as thoroughly sold give them the right kind of training coming into their organization to keep a university trained group of men, 
than, perhaps, I ever would have been, this specialized trainer employed and general agent can put all his Cards 


on the value of this training as any 
man whom they have now, or ever have 


had, associated with them, and if this additional experience, had I not re- right kind, time would prove that this afraid to show his hand, not even 


agency has had a different experience 
from that which you have had, let me 
ask you not to condemn the training 
as given by the universities, because 
of the failure of a few men. If it has 
been your privilege to observe a suffi- 
cient number to draw a conclusion, and 
still you are not favorable to such train- 
ing, let me ask you to check carefully 
the qualifications of the men whem you 
are judging. 


Gave Organized 
Knowledge of Insurance 


The thing that Carnegie Tech and 
this course did for my own personal 
production was to give me organized 
knowledge of life insurance, a plan of 
sales, a vision of my business, a knowl- 





Cc. C. GILMAN, Boston 
National Life of Vermont 


edge and understanding of the princi- 
ples and functions of our business, the 
big opportunities that are open to life 
insurance men, the great big field that 
is open to us for service. The realiza- 
tion that here is a business that affords 
me the opportunities to accomplish the 
things which I want to accomplish in 
life. Tell me where else such an under- 
standing could come from? Tell me if 
you, in your own mind, don’t think 
such understandings are necessary to 
success. Tell me if, without these 
understandings, you have not seen men 
who measured well, yet failed? 


Training Helped Also 
in General Agency Duties 


In due course of time my company 
needed a general agent for the western 
half of Oklahoma. They selected me 
and I responded to their call. At this 
time I thought I had received all the 
benefit from this university course that 
I would receive. The training was my 
salvation as a personal producer, but 
I had not thought that it would be of 
any special benefit to me as a general 
agent. Up to this time I had not given 
much consideration to the problems 
with which a general agent is con- 
fronted, because I had been too busy 
with my duties as a special agent. I 
found, upon becoming general agent, 
that, perhaps, the greatest benefit 
which I had received from the course 
was in using it as a basis upon which 
I could train and develop my agents. 
I had an understanding of where to 
start and it saved the agent and gen- 
eral agent much time. It was not pos- 
sible in the field that I am in, and 
under the circumstances, to send my 
agents to the University of New York, 
the University of Pittsburgh or the 
University of Denver, but it was, in my 
opinion, imperative that they receive 
some training. Having had this course, 
I felt that I was in better position to 





even in five, ten or fifteen years of 
ceived this training myself. 


Definite Idea of 
Type of Agent Desired 


Not only this, but I had received a 
vision of selection. I had formulated 
in my mind the type of an agent I 
wanted in my organization and the kind 
that I wanted to spend time and money 


upon in training. I am thoroughly sold Practical is, in my opinion, the “bunk.” pective agency material to one of the 
on the idea that the time has passed This training is given with the idea universities and that is the spirit 4 
when an agent can be given a rate book ‘that the agent can go out into the field will develop in your agency. Byt » 


and an application and told that the 


country is full of prospects, that he 40 this the training must be practical, select and send gauges the quality 
ought to write a big volume of business 224 it is, but, on the other hand, prac- men you will get back. 


and make lots of money and that we are 
praying for him and that it is up to 
him to do the rest. That kind of train- 
ing wen't help many men to make a 
success. Instead of working upon this 
basis, because of the work which I have 


had, I am able to give my agents a training courses, basing the criticism where before I had disliked it. 


brand of training based upon the things 
learned at Carnegie Tech that makes 
them like the business, that puts them 
so that I believe they will not be satis- 
fied with one, two, three or four hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ production if 
they have the ability to develop to the 
point where they can double or treble 
this amount. 


Trained Agent 
Continues to Learn 


I wouldn’t have you get the impres- 
sion that I think the agent is a com- 
pleted product or needs no training or 
supervision after he completes a uni- 
versity course of training. On the con- 
trary, I think he needs the most care- 
ful supervision because this agent has 
learned the value of study, his mind is 
open, he wants to know more, he wants 


to learn as much about his business as My experiences and in my association and e 


possible. If the course would just do 
this and no more, would it not solve 
many of your problems? How many 
general agents have difficulty in get- 
ting their agents to read and study 
some of the many good things that are 
published ? 
worked hours and hours over an idea 


for a bulletin to your agents and later wind up by saying that he had just go be self-reliant from the beginning. 


learn that the bulletin was never read 
or, at least, never digested? 
versity trained agent wants to sell upon 


a correct basis of needs and this is one the reaction from this class was the gay. 


of the big differences that I notice 
between the agents who have taken 
these courses and those who have not. 
Another difference that I notice is that 
the trained agent is usually loyal to 
his company and organization. It has 
been my good fortune to work in a 
general agency where they were both 
university trained men and some who 
were not trained. The difference is 
tremendous, but it can only be appreci- 
ated by the observation of a group. 


Brought the School 
Out to Oklahoma 


We, down in Oklahoma, learned that bi8_own structure built ahead of that life. 


it was possible for us to get Dr. Love- 
lace and his faculty down from New 
York to hold a school for us this sum- 
mer. Of course, only general agents 
and managers were enthusiastic over 
and supported this movement, who in- 
vestigated and approved this interpre- 
tation of training. The reason they 
were interested is that they were con- 
vinced that this course would give a 
broader basis of training than it was 
possible for them to give their agents. 
In addition, it takes less time to give 
the training, being a highly organized, 
systematized course. Besides, it is 
more economical. In addition, we were 
convinced that this course would do 
much to promote the institution of life 
insurance in the southwest and the 
good will be felt for years to come. 


I feel, perhaps, there are 
agencies where it might be economical 
for them to employ an agency trainer 
of their own, but this would certainly 





if he is not a specialized man of the 


is the most expensive training. 
Through these university courses, we 
general agents have an opportunity to 
have our agents trained at the whole- 
sale rate rather than the retail. 


Agent Can Use Training 
to Practical Advantage 


Any vocational training that is not 


and use it to advantage. For him to 


tical things are built on the theoretical, 
and these courses of training have, by 
necessity, a foundation of theory. 'These 
theories are, however, dovetailed and 
worked into the practical. 


I have heard some criticism of these 


upon the belief that they did not help 
the agent in handling the smaller cases. 
Time does not permit my answering 
this objection in an analytical way, but 
let me say that this criticism is not 
based upon facts. This course has as 
its basis, the filling of needs. The 
founder of these courses, Dr. Lovelace, 
realized that it is just as important, if 
not more so, to serve the small buyer 
and this thought is lived up to in every 
detail in this work. This criticism is, 
in my opinion, based upon theory and 
not from practical experience with the 
course, 


Went Out and Closed 
Tough Prospects 


The best proof that I know that an 
agent can use, immediately, what he 
learns in these courses, is expressed in 


with the students in our class that has 
just closed down at Oklahoma City. In 
this class we had 110 students and it 
was my good fortune to talk with a 
great many of these students and when 
I would say, “Well, what do you think 


How many of you have of the school?” an enthusiastic reply theoretical to make your agent 


was always received and he would often 


called on one of his old prospects 


The uni- where before he had failed to get in- tjon upon which he can grow, without 


terest and now made the sale. To get 
best proof in the world that what they 
learn they can use immediately. 


Of all the good things that this train- 
ing course does, the one big outstanding 
thing is that it gives the agent a strong, 
solid, big foundation upon which he can 
build. Since he has this foundation 
upon which he can build the structure 
of a life insurance career he takes 
pleasure in seeing the structure grow, 
and he wants it to grow from within 
and not from without. The general 
agent’s problem changes somewhat 
from that of continual building on to 
the agent’s structure to that of keeping 


of his agents. 


Relieved of Many 
Petty Problems 


I presume that my office and my 
agents are not dissimilar to those of 
most general agents. My door is always 
open to the agents. I give them quite 
a good deal of personal assistance and 
I find that they get into the habit of 
depending upon me. I want them, how- 
ever, to depend upon themselves, but 
after I have given them personal train- 
ing, it is difficult to keep them from 
bringing to me an innumerable bunch 
of petty things on which they want my 
advice, assistance or decision. I believe 
T shall not have this trouble any fur- 
ther with my agents who have just 
completed the course down in Okla- 


ing self-reliant. 


The sentiment among trained agents 
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the table, face up—he need Rot 


hole card, because the trained age 
have a spirit of cooperation. He way 
to give cooperation and he wants 
receive it—he likes to work under y 
golden rule plan. He likes this , 
cause he has had this fine program 
training. That is the way his mj 
works. That is the kind of a gj 
you would like to have in your or 
zation, isn’t it? If so, send good py 





member that the quality of men y 





Gives Summing Up. 
of Training Results 





Briefly, I want to sum up what thi 
course has done for me: 


1. It made me like the busines 


2. As a personal producer, it mae 


me a success where before I had bee 
a failure. 


3. It qualified me for gener! agency 
work in much less time than would have 
been possible without the training. 

4. The training gave me confidence 
in my ability to develop agents. 

5 It is of great assistance to m 
in the selection of agents. 


6. It is a big factor to me in training 
my agents. 

7. The training sold me completely 
on the idea that a life insurance man 
ought to be trained because he serves 
better. 


Now, what will the school do for you’ 

1. It will simplify your training 
problems. , 

2. It will shorten the period of trial 
rror for your agents. 

3. It is a wholesale rate at which 
you can get agents trained for cheaper 
than you can at the retail price in your 
agency. 

4. The training has enough of the 
practical. 


5. It will put your agent in position 


6. It lays for your agemt a founda 
your putting a prop under him every 


7. It saves you time otherwise re 
quired for answering questions. 

8. It generates better sentiment 
among agents and general agents. 


Purchaser Entitled 
to Correct Advice. 


In conclusion, I think that life I- 
surance is such an intricate subject and 
such an important factor in our eco 
nomic and social life that it ought to be 
taught and the salesmen ought to be 
trained. Life insurance is an economic 
commodity and should be looked upon 
as the replacement value of a human 
I suppose that it is true that any 
life insurance contract is beter than no 
life insurance, but every purchaser of 
life insurance is entitled to correct, pre 
fessional advice, which will result in 
the purchase of the contract that ae 
fills the family or the business nee. 
The trained underwriter is the one 1 
equipped to give this advice. The oe 
lem of training is walking hand in han 
with the problem of selection. one 
ically, the problem of selection cm 
more thought, and anything tending : 
improve efficiency, in that heretofore 
neglected field, assures more permanen 
results and profit. 

Life Seoeeeaen men should be ae 
fully selected; selected men should 
carefully trained and this rer 
shoud be given by men, such as *: 
Lovelace, whose knowledge, charac 
and personalities enable them to gi 





some homa City. They will take pride in be. the necessary knowledge and leave ‘he 


imprint of character and ethics, and ai 
spire these men with a burning a 
that will impel them to carry 02, 


f 
be the exception and not the rule. Most and general agents is much better than after a fashion, but to the maximum 0 


agencies do not have enough men 


with an untrained organization. With 





their ability. 


















































































































































y topic: “Insurance to protect the 
Corporation” might be elaborated 
into the theme, “A life insurance 
icy for a fixed amount divided among 
most valuable officers of the corpor- 
jon to offset the ‘shock loss’ to the bus- 
4s by death; the policies payable to 
he corporation and the premiums to be 
id by the corporation.” 

in delving into the experiences of men 
4 women who have been very success- 
in writing large amounts of life in- 
srance on corporation executives, we 
turally find a variety of opinion as to 
srocedure. Among the suggestions giv- 
nas the outgrowth of these experiences 
wre certain ones that mey be considered 
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© Quality , 






D wh sign posts or guide boards along 
re - path of suecessful corporation insur- 

he busines a ance salesmanship. We mention a few: 

it. > 

eT, it made Kinds of Business Where 

T had beef gusiness Insurance Is Needed 

ner! The particular kind of business for 

would hae which such insurance is needed.—These 

raining * Me ould comprehend, according to the In- 


surance Research and Review Service: 
(1) A business which is dominated by 


Confidence 
— one individual; (2) a business which is 


nce to me newly established; (3) a business which 
markets specialized products, depending 
in training MM upon the technical or “market” knowl- 
edge of one or two men; (4) a busi- 
Ompletely | ness in which much of the sales volume 
ance man Me rests upon the wide acquaintanceship 
he serves and personality of its chief officers; (5) 
a business with one or two large stock- 
for you My bolders and a group of minority stock- 
oe holders (the death of a large stockhold- 
training MH or would embarrass the minor group in 
raising the cash to purchase the stock 
| of trial of the deceased;) (6) a business in 
which no definite provision has been 
it which made for the continuation after the 
cheaper death of its officers; (7) a business in 
in your which all the paper is indorsed by one 
3 individual personally; (8) a business 
of the which depends upon the success of other 
-actical business which has no general market 
“6g for its products, but sells to highly spe- 
osition HF cislized lines; (9) a business in which 
ling. the chief officers are about the same 
founda. age—say over 40 (the mortality on lives 
vithout over 40 has radically increased accord- 
every ing to that eminent authority, Lawrence 
C. Woods); (10) a business in which 
se re expansion calls for frequent increases 
in capital, through bonds, loan or mort- 
iment gages; (11) a business about to make 
; radical changes or develop extension 
: plans in either manufacturing or mar- 
keting. 
2 ip Valuable Life in Business 
t and Always One to Insure 
eco- 
0 be The next step in the selling process, 
) be it seems to me, is the selection of the 
ymic person or persons to be insured. This 
pon may be rather cryptically answered by 
nan the statement “The valuable life in a 
any business is always the one to insure,” 
no and the game revolves itself into the 
"of finding of your valuable life.” Often the 
ro- valuable man is the one who attends to 
in the financing, the auditor, or treasurer, 
est who stands well with the bank, then 
ed. again it may be the sales executive or 
ast some one who helps create the “good- 
Ib- will” so essential to the business. Gen- 
id erally speaking, the valuable man of a 
n- corporation or business is the individual 
is whose untimely death would bring finan- 
‘0 cial hardship or credit impairment. 
e Some corporations do not take kindly 
t to excellent suggestions unless they 
come, ostensibly at least, from or 


% through themselves. . Our cue would 
, therefore be to so create the thought in 
; the minds of the firm that the man or 
men whose “yes” means action, made 
the correct suggestion as to the life or 
lives to be insured. In corporation ex- 
ecutive circles you will commonly find 
the same petty jealousies that are pres- 
ent in the lower strata of the general 
offices, especially when the question of 
ability is concerned. Such undercurrents 














orporation Mortality Loss 


Particular Kinds of Businesses Listed 
for Which Insurance Is Needed—Factors 
Determining Valuable Man of Corporation 


By WILLIAM H. BODEN, 
General Agent Gerard Life, Johnstown, Pa. 


have to be watched for and countered 
tactfully. 


Selection Must Depend 
Upon Medical Examination 


The selection of the lives to be in- 
sured must always first depend upon 
medical examination. To quote Mr. 
Woods again: “A man ought to be first 
examined before the question of busi- 
ness life insurance comes before his 
board. The moment that a man cannot 
get life insurance, he then needs it 
badly, and the more valuable a man’s 
life is, the more he needs life insurance, 
is able to pay for it and the less likely 
he is able to get it.” 

Another important step to be con- 
sidered is what man or committee of 
men shall decide the question of wheth- 
er insurance shall be carried. In some 
cases the proposed insured, however im- 
portant he may be, is the last man to 
approach; in fact, it may spoil the deal. 
He might be disinclined to take the mat- 
ter up with his superior, and also too 
independent to let you know that it was 
not within his power or province to de- 
cide. An exhaustive investigation should 
be made to find out whose approval 
means action and bend every energy to 
get that approval. If it is necessary to 
have the matter go before a board, be 
sure that some influential member or 
members are thoroughly sold on the 
plan and can speak in rebuttal on ob- 
jections that are raised. Avoid getting 
into the argument yourself and let them 
fight it out among themselves. 


Amount and Kind of 
Insurance to Be Taken 


The amount and kind of insurance to 
be taken should also be very carefully 
considered. Separate policies are gen- 
erally more satisfactory than joint poli- 
cies, because of few complications en- 
countered in the readjustment of busi- 
ness relationships. In the case of a cor- 
poration, a whole life policy is generally 
more satisfactorily, because the corpor- 
ation is looking to the protection and 
desires to procure the largest amount at 
a minimum outlay. Of course where the 
insurance is taken out for the dual ob- 
jeetive of protection and of liquidating 
a bonded indebtedness, limited payment 
life or endowment may serve the purpose 
better. 


As to the minimum amount of insur- 
ance to be placed, authorities generally 
agree it should cover all of the quick lia- 
bilities. Broadly speaking it ought to 
cover all liabilities, funded debts, bonds, 
mortgages, and all funded liabilities and 
contingent liabilities. Another sugges- 
tion is to cover the amount of a year’s 
dividend. The amount of present life 


insurance to be carried you can safely 
state will be much smaller than the lia- 
bilities to be assumed in the emergency 
of death. 


Haven't Nerve to Suggest 
Enough Life Insurance 


Edward A. Woods’ idea is that life 
insurance salesmen haven't the neces- 
sary nerve to suggest enough life in- 
surance, accounted for by the fact that 
they do not realize that cash in hand 
at a critical moment following the 
death of an important member of a con- 
cern, often will save five times the 
amount; that firms and estates need 
ready money at crucial times just the 
same as individuals need ready money 
in emergencies. 

Earl G. Manning suggests the study 
of a Bradstreet report on the business 
before submitting a business. insurance 
proposition and lays particular em- 
phasis upon the wisdom of presenting 
the proposition to the right man in the 
business. 


Reasons for Business 
Insurance Outlined 


The Bureau of Business Standards, 
conducted by “System” magazine, con- 
ducted an extensive investigation cov- 
ering 30 years in a typical average city 
in an effort to find how fast businesses 
die and the diseases most common to 
them. Out of the total of 4,369 con- 
cerns entering or leaving business dur- 
ing these 30 years these facts were 
noted: 

Sixty-two per cent of 1,327 manufac- 
turing concerns in 213 lines have died. 
Lumber products, 75 per cent; cigars 
and tobacco, 75.4 per cent; drugs, 68.1 
per cent; boots and shoes, 57.1 per 
cent; iron works, 58.9 per cent, etc. 

Fifty-one per cent of 492 concerns in 
28 lines have died of one disease or 
another. Books and stationery houses, 
70 per cent; produce, 70.7 per cent; 
fruits, 69.2 per cent; hardware, 70 per 
cent; meats, 71.4 per cent, etc. 

Use the figures that fit the prospect 
to show that if his business is to be 
the future support of his dependents, 
the vulnerable points are to be covered 
by business insurance. Barkley Wy- 
coff, cashier of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York City, sets down his 
three reasons for business failure as 
follows: 


Three Reasons for 

Business Failures 

“Failure to allow for absolescence; 
to segregate from profits sufficient to 
cover depreciation of machinery, fix- 
tures, buildings and manufactured 
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stock and to take care of possible losses 
on account and bills receivable. 
“Failure to make a business known 
and respected in its selling field. 
“Failure of business organizations to 
train executives to ‘carry on.’ Many 
concerns flourish for years and then 
drop back because of a lack of men who 


understand the development of the 
business.” 


Business insurance will take care of 
the first and the third of these three 
reasons, acting as a sinking fund to 
absorb depreciation in the first in- 
stance, and financing the development 
and training of new executives in the 
third instance. Intensive advertising 
and sales effort will take care of the 
second instance and the large sums of 
money expended during these cam- 
paigns are really loans from the busi- 
ness and should be protected by life 
insurance as the best sort of “ultimate 
guarantee.” 


Structure Resting Upon 
Number of Columns 


Some one has aptly described a cor- 
poration as a structure resting upon a 
number of columns, no column to be 
allowed to weaken or fall without im- 
pairing the entire structure. To lose 
valuable men in a business or corpora- 
tion is to lose money-making assets, so 
they should be insured. At one fell 
swoop death will take a man from an 
institution and there will be a loss at 
least eqaal to what he has been worth 
to the corporation. There are still 
other dangers to provide against—the 
lean years when money is so hard to 
get. when loans are not to be had. The 
various panics and periods of depres- 
sion lately passed through are painful 
evidences of these facts. Against these 
times there ought to be built up a 
business insurance sinking fund that 
can be converted into cash. Business 
insurance provides both indemnity and 
reserve. 

The growing importance of business 
is attested by the questions asked in 
reports of bonding companies, person- 
nel research bureaus, commercial credit 
forms and business reporting agencies. 
The National Association of Credit Men 
asks this question: “Amount of life in- 
surance for benefit of business, and 
with what companies?” Bradstreet’s 
ask: “Individual life insurance payable 
to business, assigned tc os 


Using Life Insurance 
for Building Credit 


Using life insurance to build credit is 
another important arrow in the sales- 
man’s quiver. “The intangible assets 
of good will and credit are fickle and 
may fly away in thirty days,” some one 
has well said. Corporations, iarge and 
small, are constantly in the market for 
additional capital on some form of 
credit basis. A corporation may rely 
on the assembled present worth and 
prestige of its directorate for securing 
credit expansion, but none of them are 
so large nor so firmly entrenched 
financially that their credit cannot be 
greatly boosted by life insurance on its 
“keymen.” Many a concern has also 
been tided over by policy loans when 
the banks could not loan it money de- 
spite its collateral offered. It should 
be also borne in mind that insured 
brains can get added capital more 
readily than can uninsured brains. Con- 
cerns carrying sufficient insurance 
protection on the life of the directing 
head sometimes obtain loans at a low- 
er rate of interest than they otherwise 
could. Figures recently published by 
a leading authority show loss by busi- 
ness failures in 1921 as over 750 mil- 
lions while the property fire loss dur- 
ing the same period is put at approxi- 
mately 333 millions. 

Another noticeable fact in life insur- 
ance circles is the requirement by 
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large creditors of adequate life insur- mother and father, which no Sale 
ance on corporation executives to pro- can ever hope to obtain. There »), 


tect loans: Insurance Research and Institutional Advertising Plan for the family are made, sonal 


Review furnishes the following illu- and luxuries are bought. It ig : 
strating information: . 


The Georgia Marble C a6 [ d » R b = a ~ that peace are spent, confa 
“The orgia Marble Company r- ted, d there, Phe 
rowed some money from Townsend, r ge In eport y ° . cott prompres, a8 ere, without digt 


tion, needs are discovered, 
Scott & Co. of Baltimore. Bonds for desires 




































ated and prejudices dispelled. It jg 
$250,000 were issued and then a bank- T one of the executive committee is king and every woman is queen. wonderful hour and audience that 
er who was put on the board figured meetings, Charles L. Scott of the They will get whatever they can be vertising gets—that is lost to ins: 
that the manager’s life was one of the salesmanship committee submitted induced to want. without it. " 
most valuable assets and so he was his report on behalf of that committee, c Make M Want 
insured for the amount of the bonds. which subdivided its activities this “@" “axe Wan Wan Who Should Finance 











“The Utah Savings Bank loaned year. Mr. Scott is general agent of the Guarantee for Family 
$250,000 to a concern and required it Massachusetts Mutual at Kansas City Advertising, then, can certain] k 
to put $100,000 life insurance on the and was elected second vice-president g man sales th guarantee to his family. 
chief officer of the company and so of the National Association at the busi- after death, something worth more 
stated the fact in the circulars. ness session on Wednesday. Mr. Scott’s than a mere decency fund; it can make 
“A largé loan was made by S. W. report is subjoined: him want to guarantee luxuries for 





Life Insurance Advertising 


Now, who should finance the adv 
tising of life insurance? We believe; 
is clearly the duty of the compay 
themselves, in the main. We belies 



















































Strauss & Co. on a department store in the institution represented by all ep 
Atlanta. Strauss insisted on $200,000 life ‘Life Insurance Is oe Lol a oe Cee. — panies should finance it by creating 
insurance spread over several executive Primarily a Business panne rot mre thm hart ro arent “fl budget on the basis of so much » 
ge gag company and assigned to} ite insurance is a business. What- portance of buying insurance according $1,000 of ineurance sold. Whe ty 


ever else it is, it is a business. We to a well defined program to fit his par- neve to cae eee part of any 
must admit this fact, or classify its ticular responsibilities and desires. gors of the salesmen or — the ‘sho 
sales requirements with those of reli- Advertising can convert a cold recep- to finance? Under the a> es manag 
gion and education. We have advanced tion for the so-called “insurance agent” the policyholders will of “ © System, 
during the term of the loan. so far in the personal selling of life into a warm and enthusiastic welcome indirectly, which is seeheanie’ rt 

“BH. -Rollands & Co. of Boston loan- insurance that the sales end of the busi- for the “insurance service man” that pecayse they will also reap th oa pet, 
pS $2 000 000 to the Walworth Manufac- ness is a business inseparable, and yet he is. Advertising can require greater that must come to them pve 
turing Company. In advertising the apart, from the institution of insur- effort and better training on the part potter understanding of what thelr is 
bond issue one of the features empha- 22Ce itself. We know that insurance of certain life insuranee peddlers (Who curance program should be 
sized was the importance and value of must be sold, and it is generally recog- call themselves salesmen), in order for sales, and, in the last aneiyeie te 
the manager. They featured him in nized that the highest type of salesman- them to cope with a more enlightened net cost. : 
large type as an argument in favor of ship is required because of the well public. 
the purchase of these bonds. Before the known fact that a great resistance must Sitters Goliad Geaner 
joan was consummated, a requirement € Overcome. This resistance does ° Work Out Plan Proposed 
was stipulated that a banker be includ- pen fe : hee oo ae 2. 7 Rag Your committee offers the foll 

, e tollo 

ed among the members of the votsne matically increased to its present high ,!%, "lew of the reat and wonderful tor your constderation: That the Ne 
banker that it would be a serious mat- point. To break this resistance, then, ji, insurance for the uplift of humanity Gonal Assectation of Life Underutins 


ter to the company if something hap- would mean that more insurance would foster the organization of a joint com. 
~ Bar Prog — — Se ~4 be sold to more people, and the sales it is indeed amazing that the companies 


“The Wolverine Hotel in Detroit bor- 
rowed from Greenbaum Sons & Co. who 
required that the owners carry $100,000 
insurance on the life of the president 


Joint Committee to 


mittee on institutional advertising of 
plied, ‘We have been. talking about that Would be accomplished more easily. or ye re a erase mle insurance, sald commnittos its 
and have insisted that the company have How Others Pave Way for tract favorable public opinion. It is eee & See Se 


some one in training at once to take 


Association of Life Presidents, the 
complimentary to the salesmen of life ? 
his place in case anything happens.’ The Saleeman by Advertising 


American Life Convention, the Life 
insurance that this commodi , : 
insurance man tactfully replied, ‘Why For comparison, let us glance, for a go generally distributed ho wn Agency Officers’ Association and the 


don’t you take care of it immediately by moment, at the attitude of those en- so little an National Association of Life Under. 
insuring his life?’ This suggestion re- gaged in other great lines of business, vitae te oud Gam. soy wertemn, Ser De pevnene ef Gules 
sulted in the taking out of $1,000,000 of toward the subject of advertising their ance has, for its publicity, depended ‘°2S!>!¢ Plan and working out the de 
insurance.” wares, in paving the way for their mostly on specific service as it is ren- tails in launching an advertising cam- 
Approach Through the salesmen. The large correspondence dered, such as the payment of a death — — = national i ome 
schools create the demand for their claim and the conversation and free °0°rdmating all the forces at our com 
Bond House or Banker courses through advertising, and there- newspaper publicity that follows mand toward making it a campaign that 
H. Wibirt Spence says: “The ap- by consummate sales through their con- of will bring in the greatest business into 
proach to business insurance cases tact men by means of leads and lessen- Put Modern Publicity the greatest prominence—to do the 
should be through the bond house or ing resistance for them. A certain well Methods to Thorough Test greatest good for the greatest number. 
banker. The difficulty, of course, is known institution engaged in the manu- It does not require any prophetic 
to secure the information early enough facture of brushes introduces its sales- We are greatly indebted to the army vision to predict for such a joint com 
to get in before the details are closed.” men by means of national advertising, and navy insurance bill, which gave mittee, created for a specific purpose, 
The Insurance Research & Review Opening the doors of the home, so to life insurance its greatest impetus by and enlargement of the scope to that 
Service in the leaflet entitled “Business speak, for its salesmen. Advertising forcing distribution of insurance and of a joint relations committee to pro 
Uses of Life Insurance” among other has made a delicious dessert out of. the insurance information. mote harmonious consideration of a 
good things thus epitomizes the value once despised, lowly, boarding house Is it not high time that modern pub- joint action on all questions which over. 
of life insurance while all the insured prune. Advertising has made men dis- licity methods, so thoroughly tested, jap in scope or interest 
officers live: card an old-fashioned razor, to be sup- Were put to use in this, the greatest ; 
planted by a “safety,” all in a short pom fe the pen ape knowl- 
time. Advertising made modern trans- ge 0 e many functions of life in- 
portation a fact—hard-surfaced roads a SuUrance on the part of the rank and file ILLINOIS MEN TO ORGANIZE 
necessity. Advertising has even caused Of the American people makes the ad- Plans for the launching of an Illinois 
, people to want more and better things, Visability of institutional advertising state association of life underwriters 
“Strengthens all paper which is and it has caused them to get more most obvious. It has proven beyond were discussed at a preliminary meeting 
endorsed by one man personally. and better things, until today, instead Question that it is economically sound Wednesday called by Chester O. Fischer 
8. “Creates an ideal sinking fund for of living in a country headed by kings, ~—that good copy tied up with circula- of Peoria and attended by a half dozen 
depreciation of machinery and buildings we live in a country where every man tion will increase sales. or more of the Illinois agents who are 
and at the same time protects the en- How can advertising accomplish so at the national convention. No effort 
tire business. — rar anes great American was made to effect an organization - 
4. “Relieves the firm of worry over _ Selling hour ere is any one hour), this time, but it was decided to sem 
investment of surplus in liquid 4 Aree ee of the busi- is that evening hour at. home when out a call sometime in the near future 
able securities. a quiet prevails, the children are in bed, for a meeting to be held at some central 
K “eames eosditens at ence over lene 1. “In a closed corporation to per- and the institution of the printed page Illinois point, probably -at Springfield, 















1. “Enables the company to secure 
loans through regular channels rather 
than from individuals who seek control 
of the company. 
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nT mele an uate teats be anvet eae control among themselves. holds full sway in an audience with when the organization will be formed. 
purchases of materials or merchandise 2. “Maintains the high market value 







































to be held for market advances. of their investment. 

6. “Guarantees continuity of business, 3," Upholds the company’s record for THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
and thus invites permanent connections 5°U"¢ ‘nancing. LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 
with highest grade firms. 4. “Guarantees dividends for the past 
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Grow with 


Pearson & Larson 
the Growing Agency 


We believe Kansas City is a good place to live 
and work in. It is a growing metropolis. In the 
progressive jagency of Pearson & Larson your 
growth and prosperity will be limited only by the 
extent of your capabilities and ambition. Ifyou } 
have confidence in your own ability, Kansas City > 
is the place for you. y 


PEARSON & LARSON 


630 Scarrett Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Manager 
KANSAS CITY AGENCY 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of New York 
8th Floor Sharp Bldg. 










Tel. Main 2324 











ANSAS CITY Agents are mighty glad 
to welcome delegates to the National 
Life Convention. They feel that 
great honour has been conferred on 
them, and that this is the best con- 
vention that has ever been held. 











of Des Moines, lowa 








extends a hearty wel- 
Kansas City offers live insurance men wonder- come to every dele- 
ful opportunities. General Agencies on this 
page are well established, high grade concerns, 
and offer excellent facilities. Men operating 


through them are succeeding in a big way. 


gate and insurance 
man to visit and make 
themselves at home in 
our offices. 


R. G. HAKE, 


Agency Maneger 


Don't forget to drop in and see us whenever 
you are in Kansas City. We'll always be glad 


to welcome you. 513 RIDGE ARCADE BUILDING 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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GENERAL AGENT Manager 








D. M. SKINNER | 
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Kansas City 


ELEGATES attending the Underwriteiention are 

City and visit its many places of imp guests | 

In doing this perhaps they will be inifn noting | 
in its general activities. 

As cities go, Kansas City is quite young, yet ilg™ption of « 
the rank of cities of the nation. Only eight and qi per cen! 
unusually small proportion. 

Kansas City is the second largest meat-packing (pn the Ur 
As a grain market it is third. 
In elevator capacity it is fifth. 

In postoffice receipts it is sixth. 

In bank clearings it is tenth. 
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terminal the second largest in America. Two haggand ten 
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increased 5,432,705 tons. 
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more than 9,000,000 animals were marketed §s point 
Kansas City occupies an enviable situation founded 
utary trade area in the world, commanding st comfy 
is a city in which the opportunities for tajjpansion 
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cordial a welcome to new residents and ijjess assoc 

As a place in which to live Kangity may 
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niion are urged to make a tour of Kansas 
guests of the local reception committee. 
noting the progress Kansas City is making 


btion of over 550,000 gives it nineteenth place in 
per cent of this population is foreign born, an 


in the United States. 


wbsidiary lines, enter Kansas City making this 
and ten passenger trains arrive here daily. 

¢ increased 30.99%, the water connections 27.8%, 
tions 57.69%. 

bwed an increase of $14,334,660 over the previous 
comparison. Freight to and from Kansas City 


k exchange building in the world. In 1924 
i$ point. 
founded as it is by the richest and largest trib- 
st competitive selling market available. It 
pansion exist abundantly in all lines. 
convention visitor. It extends equally as 
associates. 
ity may be judged to some extent 
the most beautiful in America), its 
schools, its splendid chtarches, its 
ts public parks and play- 
picturesque topography, 
combine to make life 
ppier here. 
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Unsurpassed Service 
Extended to 
Agents and Brokers 
of Responsibility 
ARTHUR L. McKNIGHT 
General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
533 Pierce Building 
St. Louis 








Largest market in the world for hard- 
ware and woodenware, stoves, ranges 
and furnaces 




















St. Louis Agency 
of 
Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
of 
Hartford, Conn. 


EDWARD J. BURKLEY 
er 


12th Floor LaSalle Bldg. 








One hundred and fifty-six new 
industries located in this industrial 
district during the past fve years. 











Home of some of the strongest 

General Agencies in the coun- 
try. We are proud to have had the 
National Life Convention in the great 
State of Missouri. We wish it could 
have been held in St. Louis, but as 
that was not possible, we are glad 
Kansas City was its host. 


We extend sincere greeting to the 
National Association and to Kansas 
City. 


You are always welcome at St. 
Louis. 





St. Louis Agency 
Penn Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
of 
Philadelphia 
FISCHER & FISCHER 
General Agents 
316 North Eighth St. 
St. Louis 








St. Louis has ten weeks’ season for 
Municipal Opera, the auditorium 
seating over nine thousand persons. 

















NATIONAL LIFE 
of 
Vermont 
FRED T. RENCH 
General Agent 
403 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis 








Largest market in the world for boots 


and shoes. raw furs, horses and mules, 
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hard wood and pine 
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—ILife Drama of Business Insurance 


Playlet Presented Before Convention Shows in Graphic 
Form Value of Making Will and Trust Company Service 


THY “WILL” BE DONE 
A Dramalette in Three Episodes 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


EPISODE |. 


Scene — Trust Department, 
Union Bank & Trust Company. 
Time—The Present. 


pDAVIS—(Discovered with Henderson 
on stage at rise of curtain counting life 
insurance policies and checking off 
with checks). These checks coincide 
with the policies, Mr. Henderson. 
(Hands checks to Henderson). You 
will note they have been drawn payable 
to the Union Bank & Trust Company 
as trustee. Now if you will please let 
me have these policies, which I must 
return to the company for their records, 
my part of the transaction will have 
been completed. 


HENDERSON—(Surrenders policies 
and takes checks in exchange. Places 
them with the remainder of papers be- 
jonging to the decedent. Rises to bid 
Davis good-bye). Mr. Davis, I wish to 
thank you as a life insurance man for 
your splendid efforts on behalf of Mr. 
Wilson’s family. Had you failed to 
carry on despite discouragement, that 
littie widow and her kiddies may have 
had to face a future brimful of dire 
need. I am positive if George Wilson 
were able to send a message from the 
unknown land, that message would be 
“Davis, old man, I thank you a thou- 
sand times for what you have done for 
my wife and our kiddies.” 

DAVIS—Thank you, Mr. Henderson. 
Pefhaps it is the knowledge of what 
usually happens that gives the life un- 
derwriter the courage to follow through. 
If I can be of further service, please 
call on me. Good day. (Exits.) 

HENDERSON — Good day. (Phone 
rings informing him Mrs. Wilson has 
arrived.) Show them right in. (Rises 
and goes to door—escorts Mrs. Wilson 
to chair and points to chairs for re- 
mainder of party.) Mrs. Wilson, per- 
mit me to extend to you and your fam- 
ily my heartfelt condolences at the loss 
of a noble husband and father. We 
who knew George Wilson personally 
and intimately can appreciate that loss. 


MRS. WILSO Thank you, Mr. Hen- 
derson. You ha no idea how that 
poor boy suffered. For six long months 
he was helplessly bedridden and each 
night before I would leave him, he 
would take my hand in his and say, 
“Dear, the light is flickering lower and 
lower but the thought that I have safe- 
guarded yours and the children’s future 
gives me the strength to fight on. Per- 
haps I'll pull through.” (Pause.) He was 
conscious to the very last and just be- 
fore he passed out he whispered. “Tell 
Davis, I said thanks.” (Breaks down.) 


ROBERTA — (Running to Mother.) 
Don’t cry, Mumsy dear. You know Dad- 
dy said we must all be real soldiers 
when he went. 


MRS. WILSON—(Bracing herself. 
Places her arms about Roberta.) Yes, 
dear, we must be soldiers. (to Hender- 
son.) You will excuse this scene, Mr. 
Henderson. (Drying eyes.) You see we 
haven’t as yet accustomed ourselves to 
the new order of things. (Takes deep 
breath and gazes into space as if 
stunned.) 


HENDERSON—(To Henry, placing 
arms about his shoulders.) My boy it 
18 now your turn to be the daddy otf 
your family. 

HENRY—Yes, sir, I'll do my best to 
fill Dad’s shoes. (Walks to chair.) 

HENDERSON—(To Jackson.) Permit 
me to also extend my sympathy to you, 
Mr. Jackson, at the loss of so valuable 
& partner. Six months battling the tide 
of business alone when one is accus- 
tomed to depending upon an associate 





Charles A. Henderson, Trust Officer... 
Robert W. Davis, Life Underwriter..... 
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for advice and counsel is no easy mat- our love, will remain secure to you 
forever. 


ter. 

JACKSON—No, it isn’t! George Wil- 
son and I were together for 15 years 
as business associates and before that 
we were boyhood pals. It is going to 
be strange getting down to business 
and not hearing George’s cheery good 
morning. (Pauses). You see, George 
was the business man of the firm. 
Don’t know what is going to happen 
now that he is gone. Pull through 
somehow, guess. I can begin to see 
now why George with his dying breath 
said, “Tell Davis I said thanks”. He 
knew I was a poor business man. I tell 
you, Henderson, that was a stroke of 
fortune for George’s family when he 
persuaded me to draw up a business 
agreement. With George gone that 
business isn’t worth 25 cents on the 
dollar. 


HENDERSON—MYr. Jackson, there are 
thousands of business concerns all ov- 
er this great land that are desperately 
in need ef just such an arrangement 
as you and Mr. Wilson entered into. 
Perhaps we can thank the wonderful 
work of the life insurance fraternity, 
who are constantly striving to drive 
that message home, and they are slow- 
ly making progress, but the day of an 
enlightened age will come when no 
business will be suffered to continue 
without the presence of a _ business 
agreement with life insurance payable 
to the business, arranging for the sur- 
vivors of an enterprise to purchase the 
interests of the deceased. 


JACKSON—If any business man 
needs convincing refer him to me. 
Without that agreement and the loss of 
my partner’s services, I would have 
faced bankruptcy within a year. Per- 
haps like George, I can also extend 
my thanks to Davis. 


HENDERSON— I have a letter, Mrs. 
Wilson, addressed to you personally in 
your husband’s handwriting. His in- 
structions were to give it to you after 
he passed on. (Hands letter to Mrs. 
Wilson). 


MRS. WILSON—(Reads letter slow- 
ly for dramatic effect). My dear Wife, 
When you read this letter I will no 
longer be on this earth. As the moth- 
er of our children my hopes center in 
you in the knowledge that you will 
make every effort to carry out the 
plans we as life partners so often dis- 
cussed. Our children, our home, your 
welfare. (Breaks down. Tears fill her 
eyes and she hands letter to Jackson, 
meanwhile drying her eyes.) 


JACKSON—(Reads remainder of let- 
ter). The Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany as trustee for you and the chil- 
dren will have delivered to them ample 
funds through the payment of my life 
insurance policies, the income from 
which will enable you and the kiddies 
to live in moderate comfort until they 
are able to care for themselves. Their 
education has been provided for and 
our home which has always reflected 


With deepest affection, 
Your husband, 
yeorge. 


(Returns letter to Mrs. Wilson who 
presses it to her bosom and places 
it in her bag.) 

HENDERSQN—Mrs. Wilson, you are 
already familiar with the terms of the 
will. As that letter so effectively 
states, Mr. Wison made ample provision 
through life insurance to provide for 
your needs and the support of the chil- 
dren. Fortunately, in addition to the 
life insurance proceeds, we have here 
(picks up agreement) a business agree- 
ment entered into five years ago by 
your husband and Mr. Jackson provid- 
ing for the purchase by the survivor, 
in this case Mr. Jackson, of the busi- 
ness interests held by Mr. Wilson in 
the partnership of Wilson and Jackson. 
Both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Jackson in- 
sured themselves in favor of the other 
and the Union Bank & Trust Company 
was appointed by both as trustee to act 
for the best interests of all concerned. I 
have here a check for $10,000 (picks 
up check and shows to Mrs. Wilson) 
this amount to apply as the first pay- 
ment in exchange for the transfer of 
Mr. Wilson's assets. At the time the 
agreement was entered into, the assets 
of the firm of Wilson & Jackson were 
approximately $20,000. Today the val- 
uation of that business will total con- 
siderably more. The agreement pro- 
vides for the appraisal of the assets of 
Wilson & Jackson up to the day of 
death of Mr. Wilson. If the assets of 
the deceased are in excess of the $10,- 


000, that amount shall provide for the 
tirst payment to the deceased's estate, 
the remainder to be paid over a period 
of three years, which we consider em- 
inently just, to enable the survivor to 
adjust his business to the new arrange- 
ment. The survivor will tender his 
notes to the trustee for the balance of 
the amount due, and the trust company 
shall continue to act as your represen- 
tative until the obligations have been 
fully discharged. (To Mrs. Wilson). 
Mrs. Wilson, have you ever had any 
business training? 


MRS. WILSON—None! I might per- 
haps qualify as a domestic science 
teacher if I were compelled to seek em- 
ployment, but I have had no business 
training whatsoever. You see, George 
and I were married when I graduated 
from college and my efforts since have 
been concentrated on providing a home 
for George and our children. 


HENDERSON—Then you can readily 
appreciate, Mrs. Wilson, the wisdom of 
this business agreement, entered into 
by Mr. Jackson and your husband. While 
the partnership. automatically termi- 
nates through the death of Mr. Wilson, 
and the business assets are compelled 
by law to be liquidated, we have here 
a condition where a new partnership 
would have to be formed with yourself 
as partner without any business quali- 
fications. Mr. Jackson would have been 
compelled to either raise a sufficient 
amount of capital to purchase your in- 
terest, which at this particular time 
would be well nigh impossible, or con- 
tinue alone in the hope that he might 
in the future raise sufficient cash to 
meet your obligations. In all probabil- 
ity, in an effort to liquidate the firm’s 
assets a considerable amount would have 
to be sacrificed, resulting in a tremen- 
dous loss to both yourself and Mr. 
Jackson. This business agreement not 
only provides Mr. Jackson with the nec- 
essary cash to purchase your interest, 
but enables him to pay you in full val- 
uation, one hundred cents for every 
dollar involved. 


JACKSON—Mr. Henderson, that agree- 
ment has perhaps saved my business 
future, and it is no more than right 
that I confess in the presence of Mrs. 
Wilson that I was 10,000 kinds of a fool. 
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I had no more business vision than a 
donkey. (Gets up and paces up and 
down.) 

MRS. WILSON—Why Edward! George 
told me it was through your advice he 
consented to that arrangement. 

Jackson—It was just like George to 
give me credit for what I didn’t de- 
serve. (Pulls chair up to Mrs. Wilson.) 
Listen Grace, if it’s the last thing I do, 
I’m going to tell you what transpired 
here: in this office five years ago. 
(Lights go out, Mrs. Wilson, children 
and Jackson exit.) 

Rie 


EPISODE Il. 


Scene—Same. 

Time—Five years previous. 
CHARACTERS 

Charles A. Henderson....Trust Officer. 

Robert W. Davis....Life Underwriter. 

George A Wilson Of the firm of 

Edward T. Jackson {| Wilson & Jackson 

Henderson seated at desk. Enter 
Davis, Wilson and Jackson. 

DAVIS—Mr. Henderson, I would like 
to have you meet Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Jackson of the firm of Wilson & Jack- 
son. You've heard of them? 

HENDERSON—Oh, yes. (Rises and 
shakes hands with both.) How do you 
do, Mr. Wilson. How do you do, Mr. 
Jackson, It is a pleasure to meet both 
of you gentlemen. Won’t you be seated? 

WILSON AND JACKSON—Thanks. 
(Seat themselves.) 

DAVIS—Pardon me for taking the in- 
itiative, Mr. Henderson, but I wish to 
explain why we are here and then I 
will get out. Both of these gentlemen 
are not only my clients but my friends 
as well. I have been hounding them 
for the past few years in an effort to 
persuade them to draw up a business 
agreement, which will provide funds for 
the survivor to purchase the interests of 
the deceased in event of death. Like- 
wise, I have recommended they talk 
with you regarding an appointment of 
a trust company as trustee for their 
families. They each carry life insur- 
ance, but insufficient to provide even 
a moderate income for their families. 
They each have kiddies growing up and 
I want them to look far enough into 
the future to visualize what might hap- 
pen if one or both of them unfortunately 
passed on from whence there is no re- 
turn. 

JACKSON — Bob talks like all the 
other insurance men. If you will lis- 
ten to him long enough he will make 
you believe we are going to die tomor- 
row, our business will go to smash and 
our families will be immediately moved 
to the poor house. Why man alive, 
we're not going to die! George and 1 
are good for 50 years and as far as our 
business, it’s going along so fine, even 
if one of us were to cash in, the sur- 
vivor would go right on, making money 
as if nothing had happened. Gee, Davis, 
I hate a killjoy! 

WILSON—Ed, I’m afraid you’re on 
the wrong track. Davis is right. I 
was only thinking last night if any- 
thing happened to me, it would mean 
hell on earth for Grace and the kid- 
dies. I’m only carrying ten thousand 
life insurance, and by the time my debts 
were paid, there wouldn’t be much of 
that left. Mr. Henderson, I’m going to 
ask you a question. Davis has told me 
the answer a number of times, but I 
want corroboration from you. Sup- 
pose I died tomorrow, what expense 
would my estate have to meet? 

HENDERSON—Well, first there 
would be the expenses attendant last 
illness and funeral. Then we have in- 
heritance taxes— 

JACKSON—Inheritance taxes! That's 
bosh! We haven't large enough estates 
to be bothered with inheritance taxes. 
To hear you fellows talk one would think 
we were millionaires. 

HENDERSON—Mr. Jackson, I regret 
to say, you are laboring under the same 
delusion the majority of business men 
are and that is the inheritance and es- 
tate taxes, administration expenses, pro- 
bate fees, etc., affect the millionaire 
only. It may probably shock you to 


learn the small estate is usually in 
greater need of a life insurance policy 
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for administration expenses than the 
milionaire’s estate. Have you gentle- 
men drawn your wills as yet? 

WILSON—I did shortly after I was 
married, but that’s quite a while ago 
and there has been an addition to the 
family since then. Say, I have been 
neglectful. I’m going to attend to that 
today if it’s the last thing I do. 

HENDERSON—I recommend that you 
have your attorney arrange that, and 
how about you, Mr. Jackson? Have you 
drawn your will? 

JACKSON—No, and I’m not going to. 
I’m not going to die—at least for a good 
long time anyway. Why, my grand- 
father lived to be 92 and his father 
lived to 98. (Draws himself up.) I’m 
good for 60 years yet. What do I want 
with a “will?” 

DAVIS—I’'ll run along, gentlemen: 
You undoubtedly have some private mat- 
ters you will wish to discuss with Mr. 
Henderson. (Starts to exit.) 

WILSON—Just a minute, Bob. You've 
handed: me a jolt, and I am going to 
capitalize it. Irrespective of whatever 
else we do, Ed and I will draw up that 
business agreement providing for ten 
thousand life insurance paid to the sur- 
vivor just as you recommended. (Goes 
to Jackson.) All right, Ed? 

JACKSON—(Grudgingly.) I guess so, 
but that’s as far as I’m going. You 
can draw your will and appoint this 
trust company as trustee, or anything 
else you like, but not me. I don’t be- 
lieve in it. 

DAVIS—Will it be all ‘right to have 
our medical examiner look you both 
over this evening? 

WILSON—Seven o’clock will be all 
right with me. How about you, Ed? 

JACKSON—Eight o’clock is satisfac- 
tory to me. 

DAVIS—AIll right, gentlemen. 
day. 

(Lights go out. Scene shifts back to 
Scene I.) 


Good 


EPISODE lil. 

Scene and Characters same as Epi- 
sode 1. 

JACKSON—And that’s as much as I 
had to do with it, Grace. If it hadn’t 
been for George, Bob Davis, and Mr. 
Henderson, I would have been bank- 
rupt, you would be seeking a position 
and the kiddies would have been on 
their way to an orphanage. (Hangs 
head in his hands a pathetic figure.) 

MRS. WILSON—(Placing her arms 
about Jackson.) It is mighty square of 
you to tell me all this, Edward, and it 
proves that like George, at heart you 
are as noble as any other man. You 
just couldn’t see it as George did, that 
was all. 

HENDERSON—Mrs. Wilson, as you 
are now aware, the Union Bank & Trust 
Company as executor and trustee will 
attend fully to the complicated details 
of the administration of your husband’s 
estate. We will make full settlement 
of all his outstanding debts and collect 
his credits. We will attend to all nec- 
essary legal matters, relieving you of 
that responsibility and annoyance. 
While the estate itself will be tied up 
for some time awaiting full settlement, 
the payment to us of the proceeds of 
his life insurance policies furnishes im- 
mediate cash. We have opened an ac- 
count for you and have already made 
the deposits which were provided in 
your husband’s will (hands her check- 
book) and further deposits will be made 
as they fall due. We will notify you 
to enable you to draw against them. 
The funds your husband so wisely pro- 
vided will be placed in the hands of an 
investment committee. The trust agree- 
ment provides for investment in legal 
securities only, eliminating any possible 
hazard to the investment and you will 
be welcome at all times to discuss with 
them matters pertaining to those funds 
or any other matter concerning your 
welfare. 

MRS. WILSON—Thank you, Mr. Hen- 
derson. I have full confidence you will 
act for us as George wished you to. 
Come children. (Goes to door.) 


ROBERTA—(Running over to Mr. 
Henderson.) Good-bye, Mr. Henderson. 
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What A 


Managers Association Can Dy 


the Penn Mutual Life at Memphis, 

Tenn., took part in the Thursday 
afternoon discussion on “How Can Lo- 
cal and State Associations Function 
Most Effectively.” He said: 

I have been asked to make a few re- 
marks concerning the advantages of a 
managers’ association or a managers’ 
branch of the local life underwriters’ 
association. There are many problems 
coming up from time to time which are 
not only of interest to solicitors, but 
are most vital to general agents and 
managers. These subjects are matters 
requiring an outline of policy, and there- 
fore call exclusively for executive ac- 
tion. 

We have a very splendid life under- 
writers’ association in Memphis. Long 
before we organized our life managers’ 
association, many of us realized we 
should have a separate organization. 
Last fall several general agents and 
managers issued a call for a noon day 
luncheon, to which were invited every 
manager and general agent in our city. 
A great majority responded. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a consti- 
tution and by-laws. Subsequently these 
by-laws were approved and every gen- 
eral agent or manager becoming a mem- 
ber of the managers’ association at- 
tached his name and official title to 
the constitution and by-laws. 

By-laws successfully cover part time 
question. 

Our by-laws define what is meant by 
part-time agents. This was one of the 
greatest problems we had to meet. This 
was solved by agreeing that no solicitor 
in Shelby county may be licensed unless 
he is a bona fide insurance agent, either 
life, fire or casualty. Our by-laws fur- 
ther provide that where a man in an- 
other line of business feels inclined to 
become a life insurance solicitor but 
does not care to give up his position 
until he has tried his hand at writing 
some life insurance, such a party may 
be licensed for a period of 90 days only. 
If at the end of 90 days the man feels 
that he is not qualified to write life 
insurance and he will not give up his 
salaried position, then his license and 
contract are cancelled. 

Our by-laws do not permit us to make 
a contract with a new agent until he 
has filled out a questionnaire and sworn 
to his answers before a notary public. 
One important question in this question- 
naire asks the prospective agent whether 
or not he is applying for this contract 
and license solely for the purpose of 
writing a policy on himself, a relative or 
business associate. Another question 
asks him whether or not he is indebted 
to any other company or general agent, 
and if so how much. Our by-laws do 
not permit us to license an agent unless 
all questions are satisfactorily an- 
swered, and in the event he is indebted 
to another general agent, he must sat- 
isfactorily arrange his indebtedness be- 


B ‘te’ Per SIBLEY, general agent of 





Mother says you are going to keep us 
together and send us to college when 
we grow up. (Kisses him. Runs. over 
to Jackson.) Good-bye, Uncle Ed. (Kis- 
ses him and joins her mother.) 

HENRY—Good-bye, Mr. Henderson. 
Dad told me the day before he went to 
trust you implicitly. (Shakes hands.) 
Good-bye, Uncle Ed. (Joins mother who 
guides them through the door.) 

MRS. WILSON—(At door.) Mr. Hen- 
derson, tell Mr. Davis I said “Thanks!” 
(Exits.) 

JACKSON—Mr. Henderson, how long 
will it take you to draw up trust papers 
for me? 

HENDERSON—We can start right 
now. 

JACKSON—Good, I’m going to tell 
Mrs. Wilson that if George could do 
that for his family, I can do it for mine. 
I'll be right back. (Squares shoulders, 
claps on hat and exits.) 

CURTAIN. 


fore a contract with a new 
agent can be made. 

We also have a grievance COMMittee 
to hear all complaints which may be 
filed against any life insurance may in 
our city. The accused shall be repre. 
sented by a member of the managers’ 
association and the accuser shal] also 
be represented in like manner. These 
two with the three members of the ¢y. 
ecutive committee constitute the griey. 
ance committee. 


Seneral 


Questionnaire Now Part of Tennessee 
Law. 


We had been attempting prior to the 
organization of our life managers’ asgpo. 
ciation to secure an agents qualification 
law in our state. At the last Session of 
our legislature, held in the early part 
of this year, our insurance commission. 
er aided as he was by the life insurance 
agents in our state, succeeded in pass- 
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ing a workable agents qualification law. 
I am happy to say that the questionnaire 
adopted by the life managers’ associa- 
tion of Memphis with a few alterations 
here and there is now on the statute 
books of our state. Our managers’ asso- 
ciation also proposed another law which 
is on the statute books. This law pro- 
tects the cash and loan values of life 
insurance policies on the lives of citi- 
zens of Tennessee from attachment by 
creditors, and should the insured be- 
come bankrupt he does not have to list 
the cash values of his insurance policies 
among his assets. 

While we have a separate organiza- 
tion in Memphis, every member of the 
life managers’ association is a member 
of the life underwriters’ association. 
Personally I feel it is better to have a 
separate organization composed of gen- 
eral agents and managers, or others 
having executive authority. It might 
be, however, that a managers’ bureau 
could be organized within the local as- 
sociation itself, and could function easi- 
ly as well as a separate managers’ or- 
ganization could do. 
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Urges Making of Wills and I rusts 


Wills and Trusts with 


Trust Company Executors 


By JOSEPH W. WHITE 
Trust Officer, Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo. 


The power to dispose of property by 
yi] is not a natural right, but is the 
result of custom. The earliest civiliza- 
tion of which we have knowledge cen- 
tered in the family, with the patriarch 
at its head, who held the property as a 
srustee for his descendants and kindred 
and consequently all property passed 
py succession. With the increase in 
population these family rights gave way 
to the tribe and later to the state. 

“he expanding of society and civili- 
zation found the rules of succession in- 
adequate to meet the new and more 
variegated obligations, and this gave 
rise to the right to dispose of property 
after death, in accordance with direc- 
tions given during life, or as we know 
it today, by will. 

We owe to the Romans the develop- 
ment of our conception of wills. The 
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118th novel of Justinian is the basis of 
the English and American statutes on 
the distribution of intestate estates. 
The advent of feudalism in England, 
and the development of the doctrine of 
primogeniture greatly changed the rules 
of the civil law governing the succession 
to property. Under the feudal system, 
for the purposes of offense and defense, 
it seemed wise to keep the estate intact, 
and the eldest son of the feudal lord was 
preferred in succession. Females were 
denied the right of succession, because 
they could not render military service, 
and because by marriage the estate 
might pass to enemies of the crown. 


Right to Dispose by Will 
Freely Granted in U. S. 


In the United States, military tenures 
have never been recognized, and the 
power to dispose of all property by will 
is freely permitted with but few limita- 
tions. 

Thompson defines a will as, “A legal 
declaration of a person’s intention or 
wish respecting what shall be done after 
his death, touching the disposition of his 
property, the guardianship of his chil- 
— or the administration of his es- 
ate.” 

Statutes of various states, governing 
the devolution of property of intestates 
were enacted for the masses, and as a 
general rule are not satisfactory. By 
the execution of a will the administra- 
tion of an estate is greatly facilitated 
and the expense of administration ma- 
terially reduced. 

The preparation of a will is a most 
Serious undertaking. It should be at- 


tempted only after mature thought. A 
will passes all the accumulations of a 
lifetime. The future welfare; aye, the 
very life of your loved ones may depend 
upon it. It is unquestionably the great- 


est document a man is ever called upon 
to execute. It should be prepared by 
experts and I use the plural advisedly. 

The drafting of a will should be en- 
trusted only to one who has made a 
serious study of the subject. Improperly 
drawn wills are frequently the subject 
of prolonged and expensive litigation 
and very often result in the dissipation 
of the estate. 


impossible to Correct 
Mistakes in Will 


You all recall the story of the old 
negro who was trying to explain to his 
better half what became of the munifi- 
cent sum of one hundred dollars she had 
entrusted to him to deposit in the bank. 
He said, “I put the money in the bank, 
Liza, but when I went back today to 
draw it out the man told me the interest 
had done ate up the principal.” That is 
what happens to many estates, the ex- 
penses of litigation eat up the principal. 

A will is peculiar in that it has no 
legal effect until the death of the maker. 
It is filed away in a safe deposit box to 
await the hour when it will come to life 
and no error can then be corrected. If 
a mistake occurs in a contract it may 
be possible to amend it but as a general 
rule mistakes in wills are not discovered 
until after the death of the maker. 

The multiplicity of inheritance and 
the estate taxes renders it inadvisable 
to execute a will without considering 
what inroads these taxes will make on 
the estate. It is possible for an estate 
to pay inheritance taxes in a great 
many states and to the federal govern- 
ment. Ownership of stock and bonds in 
corporations incorporated in different 
states is the principal cause of these 
taxes. An estate handled by our com- 
pany was required to pay a tax in 16 
different states and to the federal gov- 
ernment. Life insurance has been of in- 
estimable value in replacing the losses 
caused by these burdensome taxes. 


Taxes on Bequests Left 
Nothing for Sons 


A very wealthy man died in Chicago 
about a year ago and by his will left a 
large number of bequests and devises to 
distant relatives and friends, and the 
remainder of the estate to his two sons. 
A clause in the will provided that all 
inheritance taxes on the gifts to rela- 
tives and friends should be paid out of 
the residuary estate. These taxes were 
so large that they practically consumed 
the residuary estate leaving nothing for 
the two sons. I understand the sons 
have filed suit to break the will. 

A lawyer is remiss in his duties to 
his client if he does not counsel and 
advise the client on this very serious 
situation. The stock of a certain large 
corporation standing in the name of a 
decedent, cannot be transferred until 
consents or waivers are obtained from 
seven different states. At the time a 
will is made a tax expert should ex- 
amine the securities to determine 
whether or not any of the securities 
should be sold and reinvestment made 
in other securities not so heavily taxed. 


Making a Will Requires 

An Alert Mind 

Don Quixote said, “A truce to jesting; 
let me have a confessor to confess me 
and a lawyer to make my will.” There 
was an old superstition that the making 
of a will should be deferred until death 
was knocking at the door. In our pres- 
ent day civilization nothing could be 
more to the contrary. A will should be 


prepared when every faculty is alert, 
when careful consideration can be given 
to the many problems which confront 
the testator. 

The greatest deterrent to the execu- 
tion of a will is procrastination, that 
desire to put off until tomorrow—be- 
cause tomorrow is often too late. 

Bruce Barton, in “Collier’s Weekly” 
some time ago, told a sad story of a 
young man who had been very success- 
ful in Wall Street. On his thirty-eighth 
birthday he decided that he might not 
live forever. He sent for his attorney 
and gave him the data for his will; he 
sent for an insurance broker also and 
was accepted for a large policy. A week 
later they returned, the lawyer with a 
draft of the will, the insurance man 
with the policy. 

The young man brushed them both 
aside. “Just leave the paper with me,” 
he said, “I will look them over at my 
leisure.” The following afternoon the 
newspapers reported that the young 
man was dead. His affairs were in- 
volved. The young widow was inexpe- 
rienced. There was no ready cash to 
finance his ventures and as a result 
only a fraction of that estate was saved, 
which had promised so much. 


Widow’s Fortune Sunk 


in Dry Holes 


In fixing the provisions of a _ will, 
your eyes must search far into the fu- 
ture, and endeavor to safeguard your 
family against vicissitudes. The calami- 
ty which befell an old lady of my ac- 
quaintance illustrates this point. Her 
husband died about the year 1900, and 
left her his entire estate and all of his 
life insurance. She managed it careful- 
ly, give her two daughters a college 
education and in 1919 her principal of 
about $75,000 was intact. 

With the post-war increase in living 
costs she found that her income was 
insufficient for her needs. Unwilling 
to encroach upon the principal, she 
sought a means of increasing the in- 
come. The oil boom was then in full 
swing, and a high pressure oil salesman 
took over half of her fortune and pre- 
sumably it was buried in dry holes in 
Oklahoma, for she never received a 
dollar in return. 

She was a sensible, capable woman. 
She had husbanded her inheritance for 
nearly 20 years. Old age evidently had 
dimmed her judgment and she lost the 
major part of the estate at a period in 
life when it was most needed. The crea- 
tion of a trust for this widow would 
have preserved the estate for her dur- 
ing life and for the daughters after her 
death. 


Distant Relatives Took 
Half of Small! Estate 


The failure to make a will often re- 
sults in many complications. Distant 
relatives, who perhaps the deceased had 
never seen, may receive a portion of 
the estate. We administered on an es- 
tate of about $20.000 some time ago 
where the deceased left no will. There 
were no children or known heirs and the 
widow felt that the entire estate would 
pass to her. A few months after we 
took charge of the estate certain 
nephews abroad proved their relation- 
ship to the deceased and took one-half 
of the estate as heirs at law. The widow 
informed us that the husband had never 
spoken of these relatives. 

When no will is made the shares of 
minor children are in the hands of the 


with resulting expenses and difficulties, 
especially in selling real estate. 

In talking about a will with a very 
wealthy man, he said, “I don’t intend 
to make a will. The law will distribute 
my property in just the manner I want 
it to go.” What a sorry type of citizen. 
In the whole span of his life no cher- 
ished friend was met to whom he longed 
to leave a remembrance, the piteous cry 
of the afflicted and suffering had not 
touched his callous heart, no need of 
his community called for alleviation 
and he will leave the appointment of 
his administrator to the judge of the 
probate court. 


Selection of Executor 
Is of Prime Importance 


The selection of the executor, or the 
one to administer on the estate on the 
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death of the testator is of prime impor- 
tance. If a trust is created im the will 
even more serious thought should be 
given to the appointment of the trustee. 
The executor handles the estate for a 
year, or such other period as prescribed 
by state law. His duties are manifold; 
he must liquidate the indebtedness of 
the estate, adjust the taxes, and account 
to the court for all his actions. It re- 
quires sound financial judgment to prop- 
erly liquidate an estate, prevent the 
sacrifice of securities and preserve the 
maximum estate for the beneficiaries. 

If a trust is created in the will the 
executor turns over the estate to the 
trustee on final settlement in the pro- 
bate court. The trustee will hold and 
manage the estate for the period fixed 
by the will. 


Advantages of Corporate 

Trustee Over Individual 

The advantages of a corporate execu: 
tor and trustee over an individual are 
numerous and I shall mention only a few 
of them. 

First. A trust companw has perpetual 
existence, an individual executor or 
trustee may die or become incapacitated. 

Second. One of the principal func- 
tions of a trust company is to act as 
executor and trustee. A trust company 
brings to an estate highly trained and 
experienced corps of officers and em- 
ployes, it has real estate experts, tax 
specialists, investment experts and 
learned counsel. An individual has bis 
own busines to command his attention 
and could not be expected to neglect it 
to care for an estate. 

Third. When a trust company is in 
charge of an estate the investments and 
decisions of importance are not made 
on the judgment of one man but by a 


court until they attain their majorities. committee composed of directors and 
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trust officers. An individual must rely 
on his own judgment. 


Trust Company Keeps 
Abreast of the Times 


Fourth. A trust company is abso- 
lutely impartial and consequently can 
make unbiased decisions. An individ- 
ual is frequently hampered in making 
decisions because of family connections, 
or through fear of the criticism of dis- 
gruntled heirs. 

Fifth. A trust company keeps abreast 
of the’ times. In the income tax and 
estate tax fields alone we have obtained 
refunds of thousands of dollars for our 
estates when courts’ decisions and treas- 
ury department rulings have made the 
refunds possible. The average individ- 
ual has little or no experience along 
these lines. 

Sixth. The fees paid to a trust com- 
pany as executor or trustee are the same 
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as to an individual; while a trust com- 
pany’s long experience in fiduciary work 
often results in economy and saving to 
an estate which individuals could not 
effect. 


Many men argue that if they do not 
name their wives as executors and trus- 
tees under their wills they are casting 
a reflection on their judgment and busi- 
ness sense. These same men usually 
are the ones who tell their wives abso- 
lutely nothing about their affairs during 
life, then pass on and expect their 
totally inexperienced widows to admin- 
ister the estates capably. 


Life Insurance Trust 
Paraliels a Will 


The life insurance trust closely paral- 
lels a will. It is not a part of a will but 
a separate instrument. 


The agreement provides that the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance on the death of 
the insured, shall be payable to a trust 
company as trustee. The trust company 
holds the fund and disburses the income 
and the principal according to the terms 
of the agreement. The trust may be re- 
vocable or irrevocable. 


The great-advantage of trusts of this 
character is their elasticity. The in- 
sured arranges the agreement to meet 
the needs of his particular family. It 
may proyide that the income shall be 
paid to the widow during her life, with 
power to make advances out of the prin- 
cipal in cases of sickness or misfortune. 
The trustee may be authorized, on the 
death of the widow, to pay her funeral 
expenses and the expenses of last illness 
out of the fund, and to distribute the 
balance to the children of the insured, 
or other designated beneficiaries. 


The agreement may be drafted to per- 
mit the trustee to purchase investments 
for the life insurance trust from the 
executor of his estate and thus provide 
funds in the estate with which to pay 
taxes and expenses of administration 
without making the insurance subject to 


federal estate tax. You know that if 
life insurance is made payable to the 
estate of the insured or to a designated 
beneficiary to be used to pay taxes or 
other charges against the estate, it is 
all subject to federal estate tax under 
the treasury department rulings. 


Makes the Insured 
Think of Income 


A great benefit to insurance men, from 
these trusts, has been that it causes the 
insured to think in figures of income 
and not of principal. An influential doc- 
tor created a $50.000 insurance trust a 
few weeks ago, with the income payable 
to a relative during her life. A few 
days after the agreement was signed he 
telephoned me that he felt the income 
from $50,000 would be insufficient for 
his dependent. I agreed with him and 
he took out an additional $50,000 of 
life insurance. 


The main purpose of life insurance 
trusts is to conserve the wealth you are 
creating. It is estimated that about 90 
per cent of all insurance is paid in lump 
sums to beneficiaries, many of whom 
are unskilled in financial matters. Is it 
any wonder that a large portion of these 
funds are speedily dissipated either in 
uncalled for luxuries or in improper in- 
vestments? 


It has been stated that over a billion 
dollars is lost each year in the United 
States through fraudulent investment 
schemes; and that 90 per cent of the 
estates of less than $5,000 are entirely 
dissipated in seven years. It is needless 
to multiply instances where estates have 
been lost to the beneficiary for it is 
an every-day experience with you. 


Conserve Estates for 
Defenseless and Inexperienced 


It is our hope and desire to conserve 
these estates for the defenseless and the 
inexperienced. The trust company argu- 
ment should not be that the life insur- 
ance trust is preferable to the insurance 
company annuity plan nor should the in- 
surance company assert that only under 
their plan can the beneficiary be pro- 
tected. 


The day is not far distant when the 
insurance companies and the trust com- 
panies will join hands in a great and 
united campaign of education to con- 
vince the public that they must not only 
purchase life insurance for their de- 
pendents but must conserve it to the end 
that it may serve the purpose for which 
it was acquired. 

To urge your clients to make wills 
and provide safe-guards for the protec- 
tion of the proceeds of insurance coming 
with absolute disinterestedness from 
you, would carry great weight and would 
be of incalculable benefit to them. Hav- 
ine made a trust company connection 
and learnine of the many services and 
safeguards the corporate fiduciary has 
to offer. an impressive effect will he 
made on the clients with resulting good 
will toward the insurance man. 


May Ethically Recommend 
Corporate Fiduciary 


As a general rule it requires only a 
brief conversation with clients to con- 
vince them of the urgent need of putting 
their affairs in order. Once the decision 
is made thev are usually most anxious 
to secure life insurance for the protec- 
tion of their devendents and to safe- 
guard their families by the execution of 
wills. 

You may-ethically recommend the cor- 
norate fiduciary because you are render- 
ine a valuable. impartial service to your 
clients that will benefit their loved ones. 
After all. ethics is but the science which 
teaches the rules that are to be followed 
in order to do what is right and avoi‘ 
what is wrong. The records of the trust 
companies are known to you. If you b>- 
lieve them to be proper instrumentalities 
to safeguard the estates of the widows 
and orphans of this land then you may 
use your unbounded influence with the 
American public to foster the use of 
the corporate fiduciary for the conserva- 
tion of wealth and for the protection of 
the defenseless. 





GREETINGS 


to Underwriters 








In the great work to which we are all com- 
mitted, the Grizzard System joins in a re- 
dedication to ideals and purposes advanced 
by the underwriters assembled at Kansas 
City. 


That success may crown all efforts to make 
the institution of Old Line Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance even greater, nobler and 
more widespread than any accomplish- 


ments of the past is our sincere wish. 





The Grizzard System during its seven years existence 
HAVE NOT, DOES NOT NOW, and WILL NOT prose- 


lyte the Underwriters of other organizations. 











ed Griz—~ard’ 


SYSTEM 


Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus 
and Principal Cities 








GRIZZARD SYSTEM OF AMERICA, Incorporated 
Executive Offices, Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
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HE varied ways in which life insur- 
ance can be used to extend protec- 
tion to business and credit were 
jiscussed Thursday morning in a sym- 

igm in which a number of well- 
wn writers of business insurance 


participated. 








Capitalizing Brains 








Outline 
The Merchandising Type of.Business. 
"4 The Richard Roe Furniture Com- 
pany, Inc. (example) 
A. $50,000 capitalization, at money 
cost of 6 per cent. 
$10,000 or 20 per cent net an- 
nual returns, 
Substantial permanent type of 
business. 
Owner can build for future. 
Tangible assets made available 


— 


for dependents at death of 
owner. 
, The professional and brokerage 





type of business. 

2 John Doe, Consulting 
(example) 

A. No capital. 
$10,000 annual income. 
Type of business that 
when John Doe dies. 
Owner builds for his own life- 
time, only. 
No tangible assets available 
at death of dependents. 

Life Insurance to supply the tangi- 

ble assets for John Doe. 

1. Carrying cost for $50000 Life 
Insurance capitalization of brains, 
ability and exverience, 2 to 3 
per cent, annually. 

. No possible shrinkage 
assets at death. 


DON L. STERLING, American Life 
Reinsurance, Dallas, Tex.: During the 
first ten years of my sales experience I 
was associated with food products and 
specialty manufacturers, where as sales- 
man and sales manager I came to look 
upon a certain type of business as the 
ideal of commercial ambition and suc- 
cess. To me the brick store building, 
housing the retail merchant, the ware- 
house with its jobber, and the factory 
with its manufacturer, seemed to repre- 
sent the substantial, lasting and perma- 
nent type of business. And I believe 
that the average layman is inclined to 
look upon this type of commercial ac- 
tivity in much the same light. 

I think we see in them the evidences 
of permanency and appraise the very 
substantiality of their tangible assets 
as something of definite, monetary 
value. We recognize in them some- 
thing that can be built for the future, 
something that can be handed down 
to our dependents for their support 
when we cross the Big River. 

But all men can’t be in the retail, 
jobbing and manufacturing business. 
For one thing, but few have the capital 
sufficient to successfully enter this 
field. Does it mean then, that the chap 
who derives his income from other 
fields where capital is not invested and 
incorporation unnecessary, must be con- 

tent to build a business that dies when 
he dies? 


Build Business That Has 
No Value at Their Death 


Now what of that great group of 
merchandise brokers, manufacturer’s 
agents, district managers for special- 
ized products, engineers, contractors, 
architects, commission men, lawyers 
and doctors, that constitute a large part 
of our office building population? Sel- 
dom are they incorporated and but 
little cash capital is employed in the 
operation of their professions. They 
handle little or no stock or raw mate- 
rial, and equipment and mechanical 
fixtures are minor factors. Their chief 
Stock in trade is experience, acquired 
ability, training and the application of 
those all important brains to the con- 
duct of their various enterprises, and 
yet, without large capital and those 
tangible factors that are representative 
of capital, they are able to produce very 
substantial incomes. But the fly in the 


Engineer. 


dies 
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ointment is at the point of the intangi- 


bility of their assets. They cannot turn 
their brains, experience and ability into 
cash at death, for the support of their 
dependents. They spend all their lives 
in the building of a business that has 
practically no value at their death, 
which fact in itself is obviously a busi- 
ness tragedy. Surely no man can be 
fully satisfied to conduct a business 
that becomes valueless the minute he 
crosses the River Styx, if he can be 
shown a practicable and _ feasible 
method by which he can establish a 
definite and guaranteed value. And it 
is the mission of the life insurance 
agent to show him the method. 


Income Same as That 
of $50,000 Corporation 


John Doe, consulting engineer, enjoys 
the same return from a year’s applica- 
tion of brains, ability and experience 
as the Richard Roe Furniture Company 
in the operation of $50,000 capital. One 
is incorporated and the other is not, 
but both derive a $10,000 annual in- 
come. In the latter case it represents 
20 per cent net return on $50,000 
capital while in the former it means 
just $10,000. But the pity of it is that 
John Doe has no tangible assets in his 
business to leave his dependents at his 
death, whereas Richard Roe has. There 
is, therefore, a marked inequality be- 
tween the two enterprises, although 
they both produce the same annual 
return. Now the institution of life 
insurance holds the key to a method 
by which they can be placed upon a 
basis of virtual equality. 

Here is the key to the situation, as 
I see it. As the life insurance repre- 
sentative, I suggest to John Doe that 
he capitalize his brains and ability, in 
lieu of raw materials and equipment, 
for $50,000, my company to perform the 
capitalization in effect, if not in fact, 
through the issuance of a bond of un- 
questioned security, by the terms of 
which we will guarantee the value of 
his business to be $50,000. In other 
words, what we practically agree to do 
is to buy his business at his death for 
$50,000 and the gross carrying charge, 
to maintain his capitalization, is from 
2% to 3 per cent. Further than that, 
we agree to step in, should he lose his 
health, and return him an annual divi- 
dend from his $50,000 capitalization of 
$6,000, or 12 per cent, and still buy his 
business out for the full $50,000 when 
he dies. 


Virtual Capital Costs 
But 2!'% to 3 Per Cent 


In the face of the fact that Richard Roe 
Furniture Company is paying at least 5 
to 6 per cent for its capital, John Doe 
has the edge on him, since his virtual 
capital is costing but 2% to 3 per cent. 
John Doe’s business is worth $50,000 
without the possibility of depreciation 
at his death, whereas Richard Roe’s 
dependents may not be able to dispose 


of his business at 100 cents on the 
dollar. 
This plan of presentation can be 


elaborated upon to an even greater ex- 
tent. I am taking time to present only 
the skeleton outline. The plot of the 
presentation is to divert John Doe’s 
tendency of mind to a business analysis 
of his real situation, instead of a dis- 
tasteful consideration of his personal 
needs for life insurance. 

Keep your presentation in the busi- 
ness channel and avoid the personal 
angle. You can get over your idea and 
your story complete before he wakes 
up to the fact that you are talking life 
insurance. More than that, you have 
put up irrefutable logic that he can't 
very easily combat. It’s a different 
angle that gets his interest and prop- 
erly and persistently presented it is 
capable of producing a splendid volume 
of business. 





Protection of Business and Credit 





Cover Financial Backer 
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Outline 

Walter Weston, aged 28, wishes to en- 
ter the garage business and desires to 
borrow $10,000 from a conservative capi- 
talist, his uncle, Stephen Graham, aged 
50. Graham wishes all the security he 
can get to induce him to make the loan. 

* > 

EDWARD A. WOODS, (Pittsburgh): 
Mr. Gilman, you are contemplating t- 
nancing your business. Your uncle con- 
templates lending to you $10,000 ana 
you want to secure him and he wants 
to be secured. I have a rather simple 
suggestion which I believe will help 
you in your problems. I am proposing 
that you pay about 4 per cent to amor- 
tize that loan in 25 years. We will call 
it a 25-year endowment. One of two 
things will happen. Wither that loan 
will be repaid in 25 years or it won't. 
If it is repaid and this money is de- 
posited, it might be a nice asset to you 
where you can take the policy over. 
If it is not repaid, one of two things 
will happen. Either you will both be 
living or one of you will be dead, unless 
you both die simultaneously, which is 
unlikely. If you are both living, you 
will have this $10,000 yourself. If one 
of you dies, either you will or he will 
die. If Graham dies first, either his 
estate will want to continue this loan 
or not. They will be a great deal more 
likely to continue this loan in the grow- 
ing value of the policy and to secure 
it. If they don’t continue the loan, you 
will be much more ready to transfer 
the loan, you will have this policy. 


Simple Method for 

Amortizing Loan 

You may not be well. If you are not 
well, the policy will be valuable. If 
you are well, the growing cash value of 
the policy will be valuable. Now, if 
you die first, either Graham will con- 
tinue to retain his interest in the busi- 
ness or not, one of the two. If it is 
the intent that he should continue his 
interest he would be much more tfikelvy 
with this $10,000 capital. If he doesn’t 
want to continue the interest, the 
money is there to pay him off. In 
either case you are simply paying an 
average of about 3 per cent to amortize 
this loan whether you live or die. Gra- 
ham will be much more likely to con- 
tinue the loan. It will be far more 
possible for you to transfer the loan in 
any of these contingencies and if you 
should be disabled under this plan I 
propose the loan will be gradually paid 
off and still $10,000 will be paid when 
you die. If you should die from acci- 
dent, the loan will be paid off. I am 
proposing the amortization of this insti- 














tution I represent by that loan so it 
will be paid off at definite intervals, 
when you are 53 and Graham is 75. 
At that time anyway the loan will be 
paid off. If you die, you will be paid 
off. I think I can help you to get this 
loan. It will please you and Mr. Gra- 
ham 
Insurance on Debtors 
Outline 

Mr. Brown, age 35. owes Mr. Gilman 

$50,000 on promissory note with princi- 


pal to be paid back out of future earn- 
ings of Mr. Brown's business. Object, to 
show Mr. Gilman advisability of having 
Mr. Brown take insurance to cover in- 
debtedness. 


. 
W. M. FURDBY, (Pittsburgh): Do 
you remember the other afternoon 


when you and I were having that de- 
lightful game of golf you happened to 
mention the fact that your personal 
friend, Mr. Brown, borrowed $50,000. 
You didn’t exact any security, I believe, 
knowing that his intentions are right 
and that if he lives and his business 
prospers he is going to pay that money 
back as promised. You took a promis- 
sory note bearing 6 per cent interest. 





It has occurred to me that if Mr. Brown 
were suddenly called to the Great Be- 
yond you might be placed in a very 
embarrassing position. It would be 
necessary, then, for you to present your 
claim against his estate. You would 
probably have to wait a year until the 
estate is settled before you got your 
money. Perhaps the very money that 
will satisfy your claim might be badly 
needed by Mrs. Brown and the children 
for their education and to live on. 
Suggestion That Will 

Relieve Embarrassment 

Now I have a suggestion that will re- 
lieve this embarrassment. I would like 





w. 


M. FUREY, Pittsburgh 


Mr. Brown the question 
some insurance, making 


to present to 
of taking out 


you the beneficiary, so that if he 
should die it will be unnecessary for 
you to make any claim against his 


estate. 

As he expects to pay this money back 
within a period of six years, I think 
perhaps in this case a term policy will 
meet the requirements and keep the 
cost down. The cost would not run 
over 1 per cent per annum. With your 
permission, I want to cail on Mr. Brown 
this afternoon and present this mat- 


ter. Charlie, I think you know me well 
enough to know that I will endeavor to 
so present this matter to Mr. Brown 
that it will not cause any embarrass- 


ment in your friendly relationship with 
him. I shall call this afternoon and 
give you a ring in the morning. 

. . . 





Credit Protection 











Outline 

Business.”” Prospect 37 
years of age. Worth $50,000, a general 
contractor. His capital largely invested 
in machinery and equipment. Owes $20,- 
000 at bank. No business insurance. 
Married. Needs $35,000 payable to estate 
for protection of loans and extension of 
credit. eye 


ERNEST J. CLARK, (Baltimore): 
You have requested some information 
on credit protection on insurance. Of 


“A One Man 
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course, you realize, Mr. Gilman, that 
in the event that your partner should 
die you would have no partner, no son 
to carry on. Furthermore, you have in- 
vested your personal capital in plant 
and machinery of various kinds in or- 
der to continue business. That, in the 
event of your death, would also shrink 
at least 50 per cent. All of this your 
bankers carefully understand. I have 
carefully analyzed your situation, and 
you need at the present time a mini- 
mum of $35,000 of credit protection. 
Now, that will do these things for you. 
In the first place, it will give to you 
coverage for your present outstanding 
bank loans of $20,000. It will give to 
you an increased line of credit which 
you very much need, I understand, for 
working capital. In the event of your 





WILLIAM M. DUFF, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Equitable Life of New York 


death, uncompleted contracts outstand- 
ing, it will also provide a one year’s 
income tax in the event of your death 
which is also due and probably the cost 
of administration. No debts will be 
passed on to your widow. Your busi- 
ness will be left intact and subject to 
a more sound basis. All of this I will 
give to you for a very nominal annual 
deposit. 





Partnership Needs 


Outline 


Prospect—Gilman & Smith, a partner- 
shi in the grocery business; ages—40 
and 35 respectively; amount invested in 
the business—-$20,000 in equal amounts; 
each of the partners having a wife and 
children. The children are all under ten 
years of age. The respective families 
are largely dependent upon the business 
for support; not over $5,000 personal in- 
surance carried by either partner. 


FARLEY J. WITHINGTON, Mutual 
Life of New York, Rochester N. Y.: 
Demonstration to Purchase a Partner’s 
Share at His Death. Two-Minute Sales 
Demonstration. 


Prospect: Gilman & Smith—a partner- 
ship in the grocery business; ages 40 
and 35, respectively; amount invested 
in the business, $20,000 in equal 
amounts. Each partner has a wife and 
children. The children are all under 
10 years of age. The respective fami- 
lies are largely dependent upon the 
business for support; not over $5,000 
personal insurance carried by either 
partner. 

“Mr. Gilman, my name is Withington. 
I have come in to talk with you on a 
matter that is of the most vital im- 
portance to your business. 

“The company which I represent, 
which has a billion dollars back of it, 
has a co-operative plan, whereby it con- 
tracts to furnish financial aid to a busi- 
ness like yours at a time when it most 
needs it. 

“You will agree with me that the 
greatest hazard that a partnership like 











yours faces is the death of one of the 
partners. Will you not?” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

“You are aware, of course, that the 
death of you or your partner dissolves 
the partnership?” 

Answer: “I am.” 

“You are also aware that if your 
partner should die, you would either 
have to purchase his interest, close out 
the business and divide the proceeds, or 
take your partner’s wife into the busi- 
ness as your partner. Now if your 
partner should die, would you want to 
take his wife in as your partner?” 

Answer: “I would not.” 

“No, you wouldn’t—neither would you 
want to liquidate the business. You 
would want to buy his interest, and 
either carry on the business alone, or 
sell his interest to someone who would 
be an active and agreeable partner. 
Would you not?” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

“Now suppose you should die first, 
would you want your wife and family 
dependent upon your partner for sup- 
port?” 

Answer: “No.” 

“The solution of this problem which 
you face is an “Automatic Bill of Sale” 
whereby at the death of either you or 
your partner, the survivor comes into 
possession of the interest of the de- 
ceased member, and the family of the 
deceased member receives in cash the 
full value of its interest. This may be 
the book value, or an arbitrary value. 
In the latter case, a minimum price is 
established, and if the book value is 
greater than the minimum value, then 
the surviving partner may be given a 
certain amount of time in which to pay 
the balance. This is the only sure way 
of preserving the life of your partner- 
ship at the same time assuring to your 
family the full value of its interest in 
your business. 

“Here is where my company performs 
the service which I have mentioned. 

“If your partner should die first, in- 
stead of your having to go to the bank 
and borrowing $10,000 at 6 per cent in- 
terest, providing the bank would loan 
you the money, my company will agree 
to pay to your partner’s wife, or to 
your wife if you should die first, $10,- 
000; and all you have to pay is about 
2% per cent of the principal per year, 
and no interest. You would then find 
yourself in possession of a business 
worth $20,000; and your partner’s wife 
would have $10,000 in cash. 

“Before we can enter into this agree- 
ment, it will be necessary for our doctor 
to check you and your partner up as 
to your physical condition. Will it be 
convenient for him to come in to see 
you this afternoon about two o'clock?” 

Answer: “It will.” 





Provide Sinking Fund 











Outline 

Prospect, The Gilman Paint & Varnish 
Company of Kansas City. Charles C. 
Gilman, president. age 46. Paul F. 
Clark, vice-president and general man- 
ager, age 42. Everett M. Ensign, secre- 
tary and treasurer age 44. Edward A. 
Wocds, superintendent, age 40. Henry 
J. Powell, general sales manager, age 
35. George E. Lackey, formula expert. 

ge 32. 
r. Capitalization: $500,000. 
1924, $90,000. Bond issue to cover cost 
of expansion and improving machinery. 
Term twenty years. Interest 5 per cent, 
callable at 104. Total issue $150,000. 

- ~ - 

WILLIAM M. DUFF, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Your secretary told me this morning 
that I might present to you very briefly 
a'‘solution of the problem you have in 
mind. My solution is very simply this: 
$150,000 sinking fund, I propose to pro- 
vide. You make an annual deposit of 
approximately $6,000, a little less than 
4 per cent. At the end of 20 years, I 
will provide, guaranteed by a very 
strong financial institution, $5000. I 
propose to do this by means @ endow- 
ment insurance, $20,000 on each of the 
six important men in this corporation. 
The policies will, in the event of death 
pay $25,000 into the treasury. The 


Net earnings, 





Attorney Tells Importance of 
Clientele In The Profession 


N ATTORNEY, R. R. Brewster of 
A Kansas City, Mo., told how highly 

professional men should value 
their clientele at the opening session 
Thursday morning. Mr. Brewster, a life 
insurance enthusiast, brought the out- 
sider’s viewpoint of life insurance. He 
said: 


I have been asked to speak upon the 
subject of the client, the greatest asset 
of the professional man, The true pro- 
fessional viewpoint is to think of the 
client’s interest first and one’s own in- 
terests afterwards. And, so, with your 
permission, I want to change my sub- 
ject to this: service and loyalty to 
clients, the first aims of the professional 
man. 


Life Insurance Is 
Truly a Profession 


Life insurance is not only a business, 
but life insurance is a profession in the 
highest sense of the word. You touch 
the deepest and tenderest sentiments 
of the human heart; love of wife, of 
child, family ties, rule the world. 

You go to the professional and the 
business man with a proposition that 
is not only for his protection, but for 
the protection of those whom he loves, 
and oftentimes you fight a battle with 
him to protect those who are his de- 
pendents and who in his ignorance or 
his carelessness he would leave unpro- 
tected, if you are to succeed in the in- 
surance business, it must be because 
you love the profession and you glory 
in the traditions and in the opportuni- 
ties which it presents. Every time you 
sell that insurance policy you are a 
benefactor, not only to the man who 
buys it, but to those who are dependent 
upon him, and you should go to your 
prospect, or to your client, with this 
thought uppermost in your mind: How 
can I serve him? What are his needs? 
What kind of insurance should he have? 
How can I best convince him that he 
should pause long enough to study this 
great question of life insurance? You 
should become a life insurance expert, 
and then you should be able to convince 
your client that you are an expert and 
then you should never leave your client’s 
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office until you have sold him 
ought to have. be 


That seems to be, that is a wong 
field, a wonderful opportunity, yw 
do you realize that professiona) 
business men know very little or nos 
ing of life insurance. They know in 
general way that they should have 
very few of them ever read the , 
visions of their policy and that is oft 
true of lawyers. They read the oy 
tract, they scrutinize the client’s acti 
in business, etc., but when it comes ¢ 
their own life insurance policy th 
very seldom read it, and you kno 
most life insurance policies haye , 
many provisions in them that you don 
have time to read them any way, 








I said that life insurance wag a pro 
fession. After all it is the professig 
take the world to be your pupils, ap 
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of teaching and preaching. You ghoni 
those pupils the needs of the world, the 
needs of the world for life insurange: 
explain the policy to them, do not sell 
a man an insurance policy unless yoy 
are convinced that he understands the 
terms and provisions of that policy. 
If he has other insurance, offer to check 
it over for him and do not do that just 
to win his friendship, but do it because 
~ is your client and you want to serve 
im. 


See Client Not Only 
to Sell but to Serve 


If the insurance profession is to take 
its place with medicine and law it must 
be because you go in to see your client 
not only to sell him but to serve him 
So I bring this message to you. I have 
tried to present it to you from a pro 
fessional viewpoint. I believe in life 
insurance. The only reason in the 
world I want to make money is in or 
der to be able to buy it, and I ca 
think of hundreds and thousands, on 
not that many, but hundreds of use 
and purposes which insurance can be 
put to. The field has hardly been 
scratched and it will be for you to plow 
it deep. Always with the thought of 
service uppermost. 





sinking fund will retire $25,000 of the 
bond at once and the interest on those 
bonds will be saved and deposited on 
the insurance, a saving per year of 
about 17 per cent. In addition, any 
men becoming permanently and totally 
disabled will waive all future contribu- 
tions to the sinking fund. We will pay 
the corporation approximately $3,000 a 
year, and in the event of death will 
continue the contract. 

Now, this thing is very simple. It is 
very economical, and if you will permit 
me on Saturday we will go over the 
details of this. I should like to bring 
our doctor down and check up these 
men for the preliminary steps. 


MR. GILMAN: You know the one 
thing that strikes me about a demon- 
stration like this is that it is all theory. 
I don’t know a bird that has nerve 
enough to go in and talk the way those 
fellows did. Of course, it is-rather dif- 
ficult for an agent to just ramble on 
and not have the prospect trying to in- 
sult him all the time. 

A friend of mine was made publisher 
of a paper in New York state, one of 
Hearst’s papers in Rochester. I had 
occasion to go to Rochester on business 
and look up this friend, with whom I 
have done more or less business. As 
we came out together I said, “Mac, 
you are making more money than you 
have ever made in your life.” 

He said, “Yes, and damn you, you 
are after it.” 

I said, “I am going to get it,” and 
I did. That was all the interview there 
was. 


The other case was that of young 
fellows at home that have just started 
a business. They are bright, aggres 
sive, they know their stuff, and there is 
not any doubt in my opinion but what 
they are going to be wonderfully suc 
cessful. They got all the money they 
could together and have put it into that 
business. They are drawing as little 
out of it as possible. I had the pres 
dent of that concern in my office one 
day and said: 


Gilman Tells of Own 
Sales Experience 


“Charlie, listen. You know what ! 
think. I don’t care whether you agree 
with me or not, but I think you are &> 
ing to before you get through. I think 
you ought to have $50,000 more insur 
ance at as low a figure as you can get 
it for the simple reason your business 
is just in the making. There is not 
much doubt in your mind, no doubt in 
my mind but what yor are going to be 
successful and five wr ten years from 
now your family will be enjoying 4 real 
solid income, but if anything happens 
to the account in the next five years 
the family is going to be deprived of 
something that might have been theirs 
had you lived. Just put on $50,000 
worth of term insurance for five years. 
Possibly at the end of three or four 
years it will be simple for you to col 
vert, but if you pass out of the picture 
during the next five years you have at 
least partially created some of what 
the family might have enjoyed,” and 
he bought the $50,000. 
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NE of the greatest personal pro- 
 ) ducers in the business, Leo 

Thomas of Detroit, Mich., who has 
his policyholders some of Detroit’s 
important business men, gave at 
sday morning’s session his views 
“The Initial Duty of the Life Under- 
iter to His Client.” Mr. Thomas 









sio 

le i ste the famous $15,000,000 case on 
know in lives of the Book Brothers of De- 
ld have gamit. He knows what service to pol- 
1 the pamignolders means and how to give it. 
at is ona. Thomas said: 












jerstand Responsibilities, 
Appreciate Opportunities 


icy the The initial duty of the life under- 
YOU knoWiiwiter to the client is to thoroughly 
have mierstand his responsibilities and to 
YOu don@ilpreciate the opportunities afforded 






him as a representative of the institu- 








LEO E. THOMAS, Detroit, Mich. 


tion of life insurance. Civilization of- 
fers no other field so vast, so broad, so 
fertile as is ours, enriched by the gold- 
ei opportunities to serve our clientele 
and community. What greater joy in 
business life is there to be had than 
the serving of our clientele and the act- 
ig as sponsor for man’s plans, aims, 
moral and financial obligations to his 
family and posterity? 

There are so many things that come 
within our scope of the initial duty of 
the life underwriter that I hardly know 
where to begin. I think one of the 
first things is to interest the client in 
the drawing of a will. It is regrettable, 
lamentable, that many men die without 
making a will. Now why is this so? 
What is the reason? I believe that the 
matter is such a personal one that you 
fel no disposition to urge the con- 
summation of this essential duty. 


Part of Job to Urge 
Drawing of a Will 


m.... know how we all feel about 
Ings of that kind. Now it is not only 
our prerogative, but it is part of our 
e to urge the drawing of the will, to 
re the man in contact with the at- 
thoes. the trust company, for of course 
mn Day the only two institutions rep- 
a, the law and the trust, that 
ee vy a will as it should be drawn. 
a _ t to be made as nearly infallible 
mal Possible and all the objections the 
“wl may offer, all of the “nos”, and 
ear tomorrow,” you have got to push 
hr aside. You cannot take “no” for 
. sewer. We have to do it. 

on Tawing the will, bringing tke trust 
ing vend to the man’s attention, bring- 
=A m in relationship to the trust 
tras, we help ourselves, but the 
pioned + ea or the attorney will have 
vill eas and can help us work the 
out as it should be. I cannot draw 


Underwriters Duty to H 


Question as to What Form Service is of 
Most Vital Importance is Discussed by 
Leo E. Thomas, Big Producer at Detroit 


a will. I don’t know anything about it, 
don’t profess to know. Folks, how 
many of us do know about drawing a 
will, and if we do how are we going to 
work the thing out, the two of us, the 
client and ourselves. Sometimes he 
doesn’t want to tell you anything about 
his personal affairs. He will tell the 
attorney and the trust company. That 
is all right. It ought to be done and 
done as it should be. 


What Must Be Done 

After Will Is Drawn? 

After we have drawn the will, we 
must do what? We must enlist the in- 
stitution of life insurance to carry out 
the plans and provisions embodied in 
that instrument. We cannot just make 
the will, or the man cannot just make 
the will and feel satisfied he has done 
his job. That will bring to his attention 
the facts that there are many things he 
cannot give his family and do for them 
the things he would like to do without 
enlisting the institution of life insur- 
ance as the medium which will carry 
on when he goes on. So, in making the 
will you not only serve the man but 
yourself in that it is going to help you 
educate him to the value of the insti- 
tution of life insurance. 


Life Insurance Alone 
Can Do What Is Needed 


The man will appreciate life insur- 
ance and what it will accomplish for 
him in carrying on his aims, his plans 
and everything that he is trying to do 
if he is called away or has had to 
quit. The trust companies will take 
in consideration the carrying on of his 
estate. Trust companies are so ordered 
under the laws that they can take care 
of a man, administer his estate, and 
trustee the estate, pay his inheritance 
taxes, his mortgages and all that sort 
of thing but what is necessary to bring 
that about? Life insurance. You will 
play perhaps a silent part, but a very 
important part, and the further on into 
complications that man has to go to 
work out the estate problems he will 
appreciate you and the worth of life 
insurance. 

It is not only just doing something 
for a man but it helps all things work 
out better. After you have done that, 
got the will worked out, so much life 
insurance taken from his life insurance 
estate payable to the trust company for 
his mortgages, inheritance tax, and 
other contingencies, and purposes (un- 
der the contingency fund should be an 
amount set aside to be used in case 
of illness or accident or insanity, the 
aftermath of illness, or accident, or it 
might come from any one of those two 
things. 


Need Fund to Take 
Care of the Family 


I think that is one thing which many 
overlook. I never overlook it. A man 
says, “My family is all right, and noth- 
ing will ever happen,” but there shoulda 
be a fund to take care of the family if 
one of them should meet with this un- 
fortunate’ thing. That is just the 
thought that you all know about as well 
as I, but I never lose track of it even 
though a man will push it aside and 
fight hard to do it. We have gotten 
down to where the trust company is 
handling the estate and we have used 
the institution of life insurance to fur- 
ther the will and to take care of the 
man’s estate while he is living. The 
next step is to educate the man to the 
practicability of creating a trust fund 
to be held by the life insurance com- 


pany, the interest yield of the life in- 
surance company is so big, and the con- 
ditions that surround the investment, 
income tax to be paid, and all that sort 
of thing, makes it a very wonderful 
thing for the man and for his family. 


Arranging Affairs 

Under Trust Income 

We should make an amount of inter- 
est payable to the wife monthly as long 
as she lives. At the death of the wife 
of course we take some of the funds 
and have them payable to the children, 
then at the mother’s death, the interest 
reverts to the daughter, payable in a 
like manner as to the mother until they 
will have attained the age of 45, I will 
say, because at that age the annuity in- 
come is sufficient to warrant the sink- 
ing of enough of the principal that is 
required to pay an annuity after the 
income value has been exhausted. If 
the daughter should die ten years after 
at 55 years of age there is the income 
still remaining to go to the grandchil- 
dren. Many men object to the fact be- 
cause they think it all may be lost to 
the grandchildren if arranged in that 
manner, but that is most practical, and 
the most practical way we can do it, 
and that is about the way I arrange 
my clients under independent trust in- 
come. 


Daughter Should Have 

Most of the Insurance 

I never lose sight of the fact that 
the daughter should have practically all 
of the life insurance. The man starts 
out as a man. He has an easier time. 
He has the father’s reputation and the 
father’s property left to him to take 
care of it; he can appreciate property 
left to him; he has the. position his 
father left him, and the appreciation of 
the community of the father behind 
him. The daughter has no such oppor- 
tunity, so in working out this insurance 
program we have to equalize it, at least 
we ought to. 

Our job is so big it is almost ridicu- 
lous for me to stand and tell you about 
it. 


Get Idea in Mind, Then 

Carry Through with it 

It we are to put this thing over the 
way we-should we have to know why 
the institution of life insurance was 
founded, what prompted the underlying 
motive of this great idea and principle 
that has gone on and on and gained 
momentum and impetus until it is the 
greatest power in our economic world 
today. 

Constructive thoughts and ideas gain 
momentum and impetus until they 
sweep all opposition and resistance 
aside. I think the institution of life in- 
surance is the greatest proof in the 
world of that. That is why we have 
to get a certain idea and thought in 
our mind and carry through with it. 
When I get an idea I work it out, rather, 
when the thing is suggested to me 1 
work it out, and if I believe it is right 
I carry it through in spite of hell and 
high water. I do not care whether it 
works here, there or any other place, 
but I make it work if it is right. Every- 
thing will work if it is fundamentally 
right. 


Time Is Spent in 

Planning Business 

After you have analyzed all the dif- 
ferent things I say just standing here 
as though there was nothing to it, you 
must realize you can’t spend too much 
time, effort and energy in order to an- 


is Chents 


alyze this thing. It is something you 
can’t think of a day, a week, month, 
two ,or three years and work it out. 
You have to think of it, concentrate and 
work all the time. I spend all of my 
time, except that little I take in rec- 
reation in this way. I very seldom at- 
tend the theater, I play a little golf. 
This is not to tell you what to do. I 
read some books of course, I walk down 
town in the morning, but the balance of 
my time is spent in planning my busi- 
ness. When I am not in my office I 
think of this idea and that idea. I take 
care of my regular clients the best way 
I can and in the back of my mind I 
am working out some plan to further 
the institution of life insurance and its 
ability to serve mankind. Now we have 
to keep that within ourselves and keep 
working and thinking all the time. It 
is a great big idea that puts things over 





CHESTER 0. FISCHER, Peoria 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


and enables us to be powerful in put- 
ting over the thoughts that are neces- 
sary to do with your clients what ought 
to be done. 


Keep Away from Thoughts 
that Are not Constructive 


In conclusion, let me ask that each 
and every one of you take advantage 
of every opportunity offered to serve 
mankind. Let us give of our time and 
thought and knowledge and unsparingly 
and unstintingly, we must give gener- 
ously of our time and life work to the 
community and let us keep away from 
all those thoughts that are not con- 
structive; intensify our aims, ambitions, 
activities, to serve and remember, folks, 
that the law of compensation is only 
dormant when we fail to utilize to the 
best of our abilities the talents with 
which our creator has so generously 
endowed us. 


When we join together in this great 
idea and wonderful movement to serve 
mankind we will have made this world 
a better world in which to live and will 
have come nearer the millennium of 
our life. 





DISCUSS PROGRAM PLANS 


A meeting of the program committee 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford, Conn., was held 
Wednesday evening to discuss the pro- 
gram that the organization will carry 
out at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers to be 
held in Chicago Nov. 17-18. At this 
gathering the Research Bureau will 
have one session and at the meeting 
Wednesday night program details were 
arranged. 
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Appeal Io Sentiment In Policy Sal¢ 


Many Angles That Can be Stressed By The Agent 
In Offering Life Insurance As Protection for Family 


yours, just like it would if yoy 
on your feet. 
congratulate all of the men of yw 
spirit in this city. 


Thursday morning»was that occu- 

pied by the 16 two-minute speakers 
who “solicited” Charles C. Gilman of 
Boston, Mass., chairman of the session, 
for life insurance. The various needs 
met by life insurance were demonstrat- 
ed in the talks. Those who spoke, be- 
cause of the short time at their disposal, 
were brief and direct. They gave their 
talks quickly, walked off the stage, and 
the next man came on without delay. 
This session, Mr. Gilman explained, was 
put on for the benefit of the average 
agent writing average cases for average 


men. 
To Show Possibilities 
of Brief Sales Talk 


Mr. Gilman said: “Two minutes is a 
terrible time to hold anybody to, a 
salesman, not necessarily a life insur- 
ance salesman, but we hope to illustrate 
two points. The first is that when you 
go into a man’s office and he says, 
‘Smith, I will give you five minutes,’ 
you must use your head. Five minutes 
is five minutes. Of course, if he occu- 
pies four of the five minutes, then you 
can tell him that he is taking up your 
time. But just remember when a man 
says, ‘I will give you five minutes,’ for 
heaven’s sake try to show that fellow 
you know how to tell time and stick to 
the five minutes. If he wants to con- 
tinue the fight, all right. 

“The value of the second point is that 
very often a big deal can be put over 
inside of a very few minutes. So many 
life insurance men have to introduce 
the history of the world, the bible, and 
everything else into a sales talk. What 
is the sense in talking to a man when 
he doesn’t know what you are talking 


T™ brightest hour on the program 


about? If you tell a man he is a damn 
liar, he understands it, everybody 
does.” 





Opportunity for Boy 











Outline 


Prospect age 30. Income $4,000. Has 
one son age 4. Needs (a) An income to 
wife to provide home and public school 
education for boy. (b) Higher educa- 
tion fund. 9 pe 


ISADORE SAMUELS, Denver, Colo.: 
Mr. Gilman, it’s great to be the father 
of such a fine little fellow as your Son- 
ny Boy. I know he is proud that he is 
just like his daddy. It’s fine you are 
able to give him the proper environ- 
ment of a home and surround him with 
such influences as will make him the 
kind of man you want him to be. All 
your hopes for the future are wrapped 
up in him. It’s a great privilege to guide 
him! And a greater responsibility! 
With a Bob and Bill of my own, I know 
what it means to raise boys. 

Today Sonny Boy is well cared for— 
but what of tomorrow—20 years from 
now. You hold his fortune in your hand. 
Of course, your ambition is to give him 
the best training possible in preparation 
for life’s tasks. But the lack of money 
because of business reverses, ill health, 
or death might cheat him of his due. 


Help Father Face Such 
Emergencies Without Fear 


I am glad I am able to help you face 
such emergencies without fear. First 
of all, you want to make sure that your 
wife will have an income sufficient to 
maintain the home and keep Sonny Boy 
under her guidance. During the forma- 
tive period of public school and high 
school years, he must not be robbed of 
his mother’s care and sacred influence. 

In addition, you want to be certain 
that your boy will have the advantages 


of a higher education. Such training 
will strengthen him to meet life’s bat- 
tles in this world of competition where 
only the strong survive. 

But most of all, I am sure your inten- 
tion is that your son will start from 
your shoulder; that he will begin where 
you left off. Your boy is just you car- 
rying on. Your life should be perpetu- 
ated in him. He should be fitted to 
take up your unfinished task and carry 
it through to completion. 

Thank God, Mr. Gilman, you can guar- 
antee the fulfillment of those worthy 
purposes by provision of adequate life 
insurance. Here is a chance then to 
give him opportunities for service, for 
financial success, and for distinction 
among his fellow men. 

You live for Sonny Boy. You would 
gladly die for him. Won’t you now pre- 
pare him to live when you are gone? 





Christmas Gift 











Outline 

Prospect 45 years old, member of part- 
nership carrying insurance with supple- 
mental, agreement providing for disposi- 
tion of business by surviving partner. 
Carries educational policies to guarantee 
conipletion of education of son, 20, in 
ecllege, and two daughters, 17 and 15, 
in high school. Has also policy provid- 
ing for $100 monthly income for wife. 


* * # 


J. W. EDGERTON, Provident Mutual, 
Trenton, N. J.: In preparing my can- 
vass for his type of coverage, and I 
might say in passing that it is per- 
haps my favorite type, that of a check 
to come at Christmas time as long as 
our loved ones are dependent, I in- 
variably appeal to that sweetest, ten- 
derest emotion of the human heart— 
memory of parental and family devo- 
tion and ofttimes sacrifice. We all rec- 
ognize and* pay tribute to that primal 
urge in man that prompts him to per- 
petuate his memory by deeds of valor, 
by achievement and by sacrifice or 
devotion. Of no gift can it more truly 
be said than of a perpetual Christmas 
check, that it is twice blessed, blessing 
richly him that gives and those who 


receive it. 


Turn to Memory of 
Parents’ Sacrifices. 


The mind of my client will follow 
my suggestive prompting and turn ten- 
derly to the memory of the efforts his 
own parents made to provide for him 
temporally and spiritually and to the 
sacrifices and perchance privations his 
wife has cheerfully undergone for his 
aided 
by our suggestion, conjures up visions 
of the things he would do for his fam- 
ily. Again comes memory bringing be- 
fore him the dreams he has had for 


advancement. His imagination, 


their comfort and their achievement. 


He has provided perhaps or does now, 
for their education but has overlooked 
this one act of such fine sentiment. 
This opportunity to unfailingly send a 
message to them each year from that 
far off abode of which we know so lit- 
tle but which he instinctively knows 
will be more sweet if this be done. And 
at no time are these dreams so com- 
pelling and so tender as at the Christ- 
mas Season when all Christendom feels 
and welcomes the hallowing influence 
of the memory of the Supreme Sacri- 


fice of all the ages. 


Provide Perpetual 
Christmas Present. 


What then can be more symbolic in 
the finite measure of his ability to 
give, than to provide for a perpetual 
Christmas gift to come from him in 
the Great Beyond as long as his wife 


shall live and at least until the chil- 


dren have come to maturity and, look- 
ing back through their own experience, 
which will be like unto his own, can 
realize the wealth of his love and de- 
votion and hold his memory forever 
sacred. 

He knows when he is gone their 
Christmas must be sad enough at best 
but what man will not recoil from the 
thought of allowing the possibility of 
their loneliness and grief being more 
poignant by the lack of the cheer and 
ad his gifts have always brought 

em. 


Blocks Excuse of 
“Talking It Over.” 


The too ever-ready excuse of “Talk- 
ing it over with the wife” doesn’t so 
readily inject itself into the canvass to 
stall off decision. The whole setting is 
propitious, the generous compelling 
spirit of the season, the welling heart- 
tenderness toward the loved ones for 
whose welfare he strives, prompt him 
to take quick advantage of what I am 
showing him—a so easy way, a way 
he had never realized—of having each 
year a check come from him through 
a perpetual source to bring joy and 
gladness and awaken anew the memory 
of Dada’s thoughtful care. And the 
widow instead of coming to the church- 
yard to read on the cold marble of his 
good deeds, will in the warmth and 
comfort that he has provided turn 
misty eyes to retrospection and mur- 
mur, “The thought of our past years in 
me doth breed perpetual benediction.” 






Mr. Gilman, I want 


I thank you. 





Creator of Estates 














Bequest Insurance 











Outline 


Emery Ballard, age 40, 
centenary fund in the Methodist Church. 


Owing to changed conditions Mr. Ballard 
had difficulty in fulfilling his desires to 
Suggestion of solv- 


financially assist. 
ing problem by life insurance. 


E. E. HENDERSON, Los Angeles: 
Good morning, Mr. Gilman. 


dren’s Hospital. 


want to ¢ongratulate you. 


and plenty of it. 


You know I investigated the hospital 
Do you know what those 
They 
One little fellow 
in particular said you were his special 


last week. 
children say about these fellows. 
call you the milkman. 


milkman. 
I know that boy of yours. 


to school on his bike. 
me like a hurricane. 


are blessed with sound limbs. 
for you to be doing now. 
much of a burden. 


to continue that? 
Now, here is what we can do. 


man did a thing like that. 


interested in 


I came to 
see you this morning, because I under- 
stand you are a crank about cows. I 
believe last week you purchased your 
second cow for Highland Park Chil- 
They say you fussed 
around about that cow like you were 
buying three or four city blocks. I 
That was a 
wonderful thing to do, to see that those 
poor children who will never know the 
thrill of child play will have pure food 


As I came 
down this morning he was on his way 
He whizzed past 
I thought: what 
a wonderful thing it is that our children 
You and 
I both are fortunate in that respect. 
Mr. Gilman, this is a wonderful thing 
It is not 
Wouldn’t you like 
Sure you would. 
If you 
will deposit with us a small interest 
charge yearly, set up a fund which will 
take care of the milk for the children 
for a long time to come, this thing will 
live after you, a wonderful thing for 
your children to know, that the old 
Second, if 
you become disabled at any time this 
thing will take care of that particular 
enterprise, that particular hobby of 


























C. R. BIGELOW, Des Moines: (% 
morning, Mr. Gilman. I came in tog 
to you this morning that desire is j 
as important as the law of preservatig 
which is the first law in nature. 
plan or suggestion having for its obj 
tive the development of these cop 
tions is bound to attract the attenti 
of any well-married man like yoursd 
and your wife. Here we have are 


problem, a real social problem, the s Defic 
lution of which depends upon your wi 

ingness to participate in the thin Depende 
which life insurance can provide. | The ma! 
value, however, depends entirely up unpaid 
what you do about it. Insurance is ts, to hi 


modern creator of estates. In truth, Mommunits 
is the only institution in the world thay a se 
will enable you to accomplish the thing nt at his 
that you intend to do if you live lk sar oneS 
ovide. 


enough. It multiplies the virtues in 

bank account. Life insurance and pow yodern 
erty are strangers. In fact, life insy sity, with 
ance makes charity obsolete. There atins» who 


the essential characteristics in goo 


pendents : 
citizenship, and they guarantee the co 


or morally 








forts to you and your wife as you 84M rcponsibi 
to old age. illiels to | 
material f 
and to a 
causes: 
. the crude 
early pro 
Agency Men's on 
. . independe 
Live Sessionaterin: « 
second is | 
(Continued ‘rom page /) my 
dence courses was H. M. HoldernesqMJand the ¢ 
superintendent of agencies of the Comm ual and tl 
necticut Mutual. Mr. Holderness dei the term 
scribed the training courses that 3 " 
used by his company. Definition 
Charles G. Taylor, assistant manag Constitt 
and actuary of the Association of LIGH te gt 
Insurance Presidents, gave a brief WH dient as 
on the “Responses of Life Insurance “Gi upon the 
Economic Changes.” _ Bi fessional : 
Dr. Charles J. Rockwell of the UDMM ful lot of 
versity of Pittsburgh closed the meetay as a prof 
ing by summarizing briefly the princi) as clients 
pal points made by those who spoke, part and 
me, on yc 
Big Hit Was Made by ~- our | 
“Ten Telegraph Talks” yoy 
One of the big hits of the session Weg 4 real cli 
furnished by the “Ten Telegraph Talks. Mj of humili 
These talks were supposed to be replie@™ tionship 
to a telegram received from a young Policy He 
man who is considering the life imsu"™] There « 
ance business, or who is in it and SM}! say thi: 
considering taking a good education but from 
course. These replies were given DM there are 
James Elton Bragg, vice-president of thei dependen 
Manhattan Life; Paul Chath. Se ae 
ncock } that term 
agent of the John Ha Minnesota is an opt 


Boston; H. J. Cummings, 
Mutual, St. Paul; Ira J. Fisher, gene term clie 
agent Penn Mutual, St. Louis; *™® Boal tow: 






S. King, general agent State Mutua) or uncon: 
Chicago. > O. J. Lacy, vice-president ue sense of 
nesota Mutual; Joseph Lockwood, 8&9 ice such 
eral agent Provident Mutual, Kans mrance & 
City; James McLain, agency supe . n, 
home office Guardian Life; L. C. om — br 
felder, general agent Kansas City va 
Oklahoma City, and John H. Ri ageney y 
associate general agent Pacific Mut Materia]. 
Los Angeles. The telegram and the | agithool 
plies are printed in an adjoining rod, 








umn. 








Day 
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‘ents Needs Must Be Watched 




















*yHAT to suggest to the client 
| whose life insurance has been 
surveyed was detailed at the 
nursday morning session by Ira J. 
her of St. Louis. Mr. Fischer fol- 
i the speakers who explained how 
galize a policyholders life insurance 
sirements. Mr. Fischer stated: 

jp the light of all history it is only 


7 dort time ago that a man lived, grew 
took the family responsibilities, his 
iness responsibilities, in those days 

tes jy known as business, but joined 


#) others in accomplishing a particu- 
rend, and carried on as best he could. 
he died it was a sad event but no- 
iy thought the less of him if those 
»were dependent upon him suffered 
aresult of hardship. He had taken 
of his energy, done the best he 
i as he lived, as he died there was 
other means. The feudal lord or 
be community took care of his depend- 
sand he died an honest man. What 














ce you 

ie change today! 

Seal Deficient Who Leaves 
the thing Dependents Unprotected 


The man who dies prematurely leav- 


irely upd g unpaid obligations, leaving depend- 
ince is ts, to hardship, is discredited by his 
D truth, Mommunity, his most loyal friends must 
world th@iisve a sense of apologizing and of re- 


met at his lack of forethought for those 
ones for whom he had promised to 


rtues in ovide. 

> and POW Modern life insurance must of neces- 
life insuicity with all its facilities, brand the 
There n who does not take care of his de- 


mndents as deficient, either physically 
o@ morally; he does not live up to his 
responsibilities. There are two par- 
ilels to this; each of which provide 
material for hours of fascinating study, 
ad to a certain extent give us the 
causes: The first is the contrast in 
the crude contracts, guess work of the 
erly protective association, as com- 
pared with the modern declaration of 
independence in which you and I are 
offering to the public today and the 
second is the salesmanship of years ago 
as compared to the accurate fitting of a 
contract to the needs of an individual 
and the establishment of that individ- 
ul and the relationship which justifies 
the term client. 


Definition of What 















manageém™ Constitutes a Client 
a Lit The Standard Dictionary defines a 
rie ; dient as an individual who depends 
rance "i upon the services of a business or pro- 
fj “sional man. We have had a wonder- 
the Uni ful lot of discussion about our business 
le mee as a profession, and our policyholders 
e princi as clients and I confess to you for my 
poke. # part and I believe you will agree with 
me, Oh your part, as we honestly look 
ito our own individual cases that the 
wderstanding that we have gotten here 
, ot what a professional man and what 
‘ion Wea 4 real client may be brings us a sense 
Talks. Mj of humiliation as we realize our rela- 
> replieS tionship with our own Mr. Average 
} young Policy Holder. 
e insur There are a few of them and I believe 


I say this not only from my own angle 
but from discussion with many others, 
there are a few who have that frank 
dependence that has been earned and 
honored by the aged, so as to justify 
that term of client. Nevertheless there 
a2 optimistic tone in the use of the 
term client for it is setting ourselves a 
80al towards which we are consciously 
® unconsciously striving. We feel the 
Sense of obligation and a spirit of serv- 
fee such as the early leaders of life in- 
— showed in organizing the insti- 
— m It has been developed, culti- 
ted, broadened until now it is prac- 
¥ & prerequisite in the minds of 
Managers in selecting agency 





agittools, conventions of this kind, 
ency meetings, books, but most of all 
needs all around us have brought 








Over after a Survey is Made 


about this change, and it has been a 
change in our salesmanship from the 
early “buyer beware” to a conscientious 
fitting of the needs of the individual 
client and his beneficiaries. Now we 
have barely reached this goal, but we 
have seen a definite picture of the pos- 
sibilities in it and we have no sooner 
reached it than we find it is out of date 
and inadequate, just as in photography 
from which we borrow the figure of 
speech. Photography has been revo- 
lutionized and the industry of photog- 
raphy has changed to motion picture 
and we must change with it. 

We fitted a policy yesterday to a man, 
since then a new baby perhaps, an addi- 
tional financial burden that has come 
up, and increased income which has re- 
sulted in the education of a family so 
the luxuries of yesterday are the ne- 
cessities of today, making it absolutely 
essential that we get the moving picture 
conception of that picture which we 
have to have of a client in fitting his 
needs. 


Does Not Know What 
Insurance Is and Does 


The client does not know what in- 
surance is and does. He has a vague 
conception, he has a sense of satisfac- 
tion when first we fitted him of some- 
thing well done and that the agent was 
a pretty good fellow, brought something 
home to him that was just what he had 
been looking for. He gives us the honor 
of that sense of dependence which we 
find in the definition of a client in de- 
pending upon us to see that he is ade- 
quately protected. We must measure 
up. The original measurements will not 
do and if we are to keep his protection 
wardrobe and the protection wardrobe 
of his family, or beneficiary up to date, 
it must be a constant matter of meas- 
urements and re-measurements. That 
is a tremendous task when we think of 
the number of policyholders of this 
group right here. How can we do it? 
There are innumerable mechanical de- 
vices. We must be a clearing house 
for at least two things, detailed infor- 
mation regarding the activities, inter- 
ests of every step of progress of the in- 
dividual client, and second, we must 
have an accurate up to date conception 
of the newest methods, the newest in- 
struments that are put in our hands by 
the great life insurance institutions of 
this country. 


Card Records Show 

Change in Ideas 

Constant study, card records and all 
the modern devices are essential to 
keep track of the changes. Many 
agents already use instead of the old 
small 3x5 card a much larger card, 5x8 
in which they record every bit of news 
that they hear about every client so that 
when they do meet that client whether 
it be a call, a telephone conversation 
or by letter, there is a continuity of 
thought and the client appreciates that 
there is a definite interest in him which 
ties him up to the agent. My own opin- 
ion is that very slight changes in our 
mechanical devices are necessary to get 
the idea of continuity across in our 
work. Just means a little additional no- 
tation work but the real need, the real 
ground that we have to prepare is our- 
selves. It is a development, a continual 
preparation and re-preparation so that 
we have not for one instance a waning 
love of our fellow men. 

We have got to have that which 
brings with it a real passion for service. 
It must be in every interview to be suc- 
cessful, to really establish a relation- 
ship that justifies the term client. If 
we as men and women as cultured men 
and women of intelligence and sym- 
pathy feel that love of our fellow men 
and that passion for service, the routine 
matters will be carried to a reasonable 
solution under the momentum of the 
service impulse. 


Insurance Analysis Will Show 
More Complete Coverage Needed 


ance so as to develop the need 

of changes and additions was dis- 
cussed on Thursday morning by Sher- 
wood S. Smith of St. Louis. Mr. Smith 
told how to use a life insurance an- 
alysis as a means of directing the pol- 
icyholders attention to the need for 
more coverage. Mr. Smith said: 

The survey of client’s insurance 
means simply the inspection of client's 
insurance and naturally because we are 
not in the business just simply for the 
fun of the thing, we want to if we can 
to inspect and survey our client’s insur- 
ance for our benefit as well as theirs. 

We want to go a step further and 
recommend the various changes that 
are necessary in order to keep a man’s 
estate in good order. 

Points to Consider 

in Making Survey 

A few of the points that we want to 
consider in making a survey of our 
client’s insurance is whether or not 
the insurance is payable to the estate. 
I wish you would bear with me for a 
few moments, as I give you a few facts 
because they are going to be more or 
less of a repitition. The subjects have 
been taken up here during the last few 
days but by repeating we hope to 
bring home a few of the most salient 
things that are absolutely necessary. 

1. The payment of insurance to the 
estate. Oftentimes we find policies 


H°=: to survey a client’s life insur- 








Bear in mind that I am not in any 
way depreciating the value of the train- 
ing which we all spoke of last night. I 
am assuming that in establishing the 
relationship the fundamental training 
was already there, but it is the spirit 
that carries it across, the routine duties, 
cards, calls, letters, mere mechanical 
nothings if we have not got that spirit 
behind us and if we have there is a joy 
in the daily work, a joy in those con- 
tacts which may be compared to the joy 
that a mother finds im the never ending 
drudgery of caring for her child. Stop 
a minute. All of these factors, I believe 
we have talked about already in the 
original sale except for the one new 
thought of our work as a continuous 
guardianship of the client, dealing with 
the clients needs as not a constant but 
a variable factor, and strangely, yet 
naturally enough, the more unselfishly 
we throw ourselves into this problem 
the greater the rewards. 

Solved a Definite 

Problem for Client 

Pardon two personal illustrations. 
About five years ago a New Year's 
morning I stepped into the office of a 
man about my own age whom I had at- 
tempted to find before but had always 
found him out or busy. In an hour and 
a half of hard work that man closed for 
only $8,000. It solved a definite prob- 
lem that he had at that time and we 
built a plan for the future, up to a few 
months ago I sold him ten additional 
policies, aggregating $350,000, and here 
is the point. In not one of those sub- 
sequent interviews did I take a full five 
minutes. He was sold before and he 
knew that Ira Fischer would recom- 
mend nothing, suggest nothing that was 
not for the welfare of his own family 
and business. 

The second point is that I am familiar 
with an agency producing between 7 
and 10 millions a year and of that busi- 
ness 60 per cent the last three years 
has been produced on old policyholders, 
satisfied clients. 

Salesmanship is changed from let the 
buyer beware to methods justifying our 
use of the term clientele and let’s take 
the next step, and acknowledge our obli- 
gation to render perpetual service 
honoring the dependence placed upon us 
by the client and paying our debt to 
those who gave us the great institution 
of life insurance under whose banner 
we joyously serve and earn our liveli- 
hood. 


that are paid to the estate when it is 
absolutely wrong. Keeping in mind the 
$40,000 exemption that the federal gov- 
ernment allows on all estates, the con- 
tingent beneficiary clause which should 
be included in every policy, taking care 
of the contingency where a man and 
his wife are killed together or where 
the wife should pass on before the man 
has a chance to have his beneficiary 
changed. The next point here is the 
lump sum insurance, which should be 
changed to the option plan, of course, 
and naturally we keep in mind all the 
time the double indemnity clause and 
disability feature which we can add 
at any time. Some of us think other- 
wise on that particular point but it is 
a very good way to get in touch with 
your client and add new insurance. 

Insurance trusts were taken up yester- 
day. We all agree here. 


Using Dividends for 
Paid-Up Insurance 


I do not wish to be misinterpreted 
upon this particular point, but there are 
certain cases where dividends on a 
policy can be taken and used for paid-up 
insurance, or second insurance—a point 
which we all would do well to remember. 
That will take us over the more or less 
technical changes that we might make 
in policies when analyzing them and 
when we finally start in with a definite 
proposal to put before the man, we have 
had our changes in the contract,, the 
mechanical changes we want to take 
care of cleaning the slate, probate court 
fees, lawyers fees, administration ex- 
pense, inheritance taxes, etc., sickness 
and doctor’s bills. The next of course is 
income for the widow, the next thing for 
the education of the children and a point 
I think we would do awfully well to re- 
member was the point brought out yes- 
terday that the education should not 
only be for the college but for the boys 
and girls through high school. 


Making of Will Is 
Always Important Part 


The next point has not directly to do 
with insurance except that it helps to 
put the man’s affairs in good condition 
and that is the making of a will. I 
think that is a very important point 
brought out here yesterday of making a 
will. 

The next point is we can oftentimes 
suggest the bequest idea and finally, 
the business insurance. Naturally there 
is a great deal said about analyzing 
policies and we all like to do it. We go 
away rejoicing when we get a man’s 
policy. There hasn’t been said much on 
the point of getting it. You can say 
what you want to, if you impress upon 
the man that the part of his estate most 
important is his insurance he is some- 
times very reticent about giving us those 
policies. 

If it is a client of mine and he knows 
me all right, fine, but if he doesn’t know 
me I usually try and say something like 
this: “I would ike to have you waive 
the idea, Mr. So and So, that you have 
not done business with me before and 
inasmuch as you have a piece of prop- 
erty, whether it is a house or anything 
else, it needs improvements as time goes 
on and I would like to make those im- 
provements for you.” 


Asks Return of Card 
If Not Interested 


Before I close I would like to give you 
a little idea on getting in touch with 
policyholders or clients or prospects 
you do not know. It is a circulariza- 
tion plan and I think it is unique inas- 
much as a letter is sent out in the first 
place from a service department. It 
has a card with it and that card, con- 
trary to most cards, does not read, “If 
you are interested return this card.” It 
says, “If you are NOT interested, return 
this card and we do not give you the 
service that we offer free of charge.” 

These cards do not come back the way 
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the others do and if you will send out 
after you have received those cards, 
back to the remainder a follow up with 
four ideas, any that you wish, in weekly 
installments, so to speak; give them a 
folder in which to keep them and you 
can pick out contingent beneficiary 
clause, optional settlement, or anything 
you wish. I am sure that you will find 
a very courteous welcome waiting for 
you when you get there. This is a sam- 
ple of the way we analyze and have 
built a man’s policy. We just make a 
note of the premium payments. We 
have the proposal here in its form in 
which you want to have his insurance 
arranged, you have the company here, 
the client’s policy date, annual premium 
payments, when premium ceases and 
then go through with each and every 
policy just exactly what is in it. In 
that way I think you can gain a great 
deal more of a man’s confidence than 
by simply selling him a regular policy. 


SALES TALKS 
BIG FEATURE 


(Continued from Page one) 


through the work of establishing one’s 
personality and the standard of one’s 
business integrity.’ 

“The value of a clientele it seems 
to me is determined in the final analysis 
by three things: First, the number of 
clients that we have; second, the quali- 
ty of our client, and third, the type of 
service that we render. 


Insurance Man Can 
Solicit Clientele 


“A good many of us I am sure, 
through our acquaintances with men in 
other professions, have realized the 
value of a clientele. I like to think 
that men and women engaged in life in- 
surance underwriting are in just the 
same category as men engaged in law 
and medicine, but as the lawyer said to 
me once, when I was starting out, ‘You 
know you are going into a great profes- 
sion, but you have an advantage. We 
have to put up our shingle and wait 
for the business to come. You fellows 
can go out and solicit your clientele.’ 

“And so we can; we can go out into 
the highways and byways and by sell- 
ing our goods properly attract a clien- 
tele which the men in most professions 
have to wait to acquire. It is ques- 
tionable whether a great percentage of 
those engaged in life underwriting 
really appreciate the value of a clien- 
tele, as it is appreciated by men in 
law and medicine, and so this morning 
we wanted to hear from a man who 
was in one of these great professions, 
and who has built up a great clientele.” 


Attorney Tells Value of 
Clientele in Profession. 


He then introduced R. R. Brewster, 
a prominent Kansas City attorney, who 
spoke on “The Client—the Chief Asset 
of the Professional Man.” 

Next came Leo E. Thomas of Detroit, 
who has made such a phenomenal pro- 
duction record. Mr. Thomas wrote the 
$15,000,000 case on the Book brothers of 
Detroit. Mr. Thomas spoke to the topic, 
“The Initial Duty of the Life Under- 
writer to His Client.” 


Two-Minute Talks 
on Specific Needs 


The novelty of the Thursday morning 
session was the series of two-minute 
talks given in rapid succession by 16 
personal producers. Charles C. Gilman 
of Boston was in charge of the session 
and acted as the prospect. Each one 
who solicited Mr. Gilman showed one 
distinct need filled by life insurance. 

Isadore Samuels of Denver, Colo., took 
the prize as the most effective two- 
minute speaker at the sales demonstra- 
tion session. The audience indicated its 
desire to have Mr. Samuels get the prize 
by the applause it gave. 

George E. Lackey of Oklahoma City 
was the chairman of the session devoted 
to “Preparing the Ground for Future 





Service to the Client.” The first speak- 
er on the subject was Ira Fischer of St. 
Louis. With the same general topic as 
a guide, Sherwood S. Smith of St. Louis 
spoke on “The Survey of the Client’s 
Insurance.” 


Importance of Wills 
and Trusts Explained 


The importance of wills and trusts 
and their relation to life insurance was 
the topic handled by Joseph W. White 
of the Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis. 
The Mercantile Trust Co. has for sev- 
eral years been cooperating with life 
insurance men in the creating of life 
insurance trusts. 

The subject was closed by Chester 
OQ. Fischer of Peoria, who sketched the 
next steps that should be taken by a 
client after the survey is made. 

T. Norton of Toronto, Can., spoke 
briefly as the last speaker on Thursday 
morning, bringing a description of one 
phase of the educational work that has 
been carried on in Canada. He spoke 
as a representative of the Canadian 
Association. 





Training is Needed 
To Render Service 


(Continued from Page 6) 


of the various problems that may pre- 
sent itself in the sphere of practice. 


Real University 

Education Needed 

Then, if that is the case, may I sub- 
mit this: I hardly see (and there is 
where I go now on my own responsi- 
bility) where anything short of a very 
comprehensive and very extended uni- 
versity education will ever fit any man 
to practice in all corners of his chosen 
calling, for which university education 
he should be prepared by some pre- 
liminary training, development, and se- 
lection, and that university training 
should be, and I hope we will live to 
see it extended until it becomes more 
than merely 11 weeks, more than mere- 
ly one semester, two semesters, and 
finally let us hope exentually an entire 
college experience, because that is not 
too short to train men in all the differ- 
ent things to which life insurance can 
be adapted. 


People Not Getting 

Service They Expect 

Now I say people are not getting the 
service they expect. I don’t mean to 
say we are falling short consciously. 
I only mean this, that with the complex- 
ity of modern, civilized life and the 
greater and increased difficulties of 
making provision for one’s responsi- 
bilities up to the standard that is re- 
quired by modern life, out of the margin 
which is left after the expenditures of 
modern life are met, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to accomplish, un- 
less men are given a long time to do it. 
They are turning not eagerly, yet never- 
theless hopefully, to the life insurance 
fraternity for a solution of those prob- 
lems. That is our responsibility and we 
will need to know all of these subjects. 
We take the college graduate and ask 
him not to offer us everything he may 
have learned but to take out of his 
world of knowledge those particular 
things that fit into this new profession 
he is about to enter and relate them 
to his life, endeavor and his career. 


Is Only Way to 
Meet Responsibility 


To the new man who has had no big- 
ger concept at all of that these things 
are, we of course did not give it in 11 
weeks, but we do believe that with a cul- 
tural foundational training such as the 
university is prepared to give him, with 
preparation for it, followed through by 
the absolutely essential supervision 
which must follow the imparting of the 
knowledge and the starting of habits, 
the ‘carrying through on the part of 
general agents, managers, supervisors 
will be the only way in which we can 
meet the responsibility and the expec- 
tations of our present and eventual 
clients. 


Work of Association and Its 


Needs, Topic 


LL of Thursday afternoon was 
A given to a consideration of “How 

Can Local and State Associations 
Function More Effectively?” Every 
side of the problem was touched. From 
what all of the speakers said it was 
evident that the chief executives of the 
National Association recognize clearly 
the need of bolstering up in various 
ways the local bodies. 

President John William Clegg of Phil- 
adelphia spoke first, giving the view- 
point of the National Association. Ed- 
ward B. Hamlin of the National Life of 
Vermont at Cleveland presided at the 
session as chairman. 


Edwards Tells Service 
of National Association 


J. Stanley Edwards of the Aetna Life 
at Denver, Col., discussed Mr. Clegg’s 
talk for about five minutes. Mr. Ed- 
wards is a past president of the Na- 
tional Association. Mr. Edwards said 
that a large number of agents do not 
seem to understand what the National 
Association has done and is doing for 
them. He said that the National As- 
sociation has originated practically all 
of the forward and progressive move- 
ments in life insurance for the past 
quarter of a century. 

Guy McLaughlin of Houston, Tex., 
and J. H. Russell of Los Angeles, sug- 
gested that a pamphlet outlining the 
purposes and accomplishments of the 
National Association be prepared and 
distributed to the various local associ- 
ations. It was finally resolved to have 
such a booklet prepared and to have 
Mr. Edwards on the committee which 
will compile the material. 

Mr. Hamlin, the chairman of the ses- 
sion, who was instrumental in the cre- 





New World’s Record 


Announcement was made in Kan- 
sas City Thursday of the setting of 
a new world’s record for the number 
of applications written in one day, 
when Guy Peabody, district manager 
at Sedalia, Mo., for the Royal Union 
Life, brought in to the Kansas City 
office of that company 115 applica- 
tions, all written on Tuesday of this 
week between 4:30 a. m. and 11:30 
p. m. All but five of them were 
written by Mr. Peabody personally 
within the city limits of Sedalia. All 
but six of the 100 thus written were 
the result of visits by Mr. Peabody 
to the prospect. Six came into his 
office to sign up. 











ation of the Ohio State Association, told 
how that body was organized and 
talked on “The Relative Functions of 
a Local and State Association.” 
Frank L. Jones of Indianapolis, the 
newly elected president, told something 
of the work of the Indiana Association. 
W. W. Winne of Denver spoke of the 
activities of the Colorado Association. 


Bolling Sibley of Memphis, Tenn., 
reached another angle of the general 
association problem in his discussion of 
“What a Managers’ Association Division 
Can Do.” 


Memphis Managers Have 
Effective Organization 


The Life Managers’ Association of 
Memphis, Tenn., whose work was de- 
scribed by General Agent Bolling Sib- 
ley of the Penn Mutual Life, has a mem- 
bership of 38, embracing practically 
every company represented in the city 
and was organized as the result of Mr. 
Sibley’s efforts. It seems to have 
played an important part in freeing 
Memphis from many of the troubles 
which harass managers in other cities 
and the part time problem, twisting of 
agents, one case agency appointments, 
ete., are not known in that city now- 
adays. Meetings are held monthly and 











in the Afternoon 


of the total membership of 38 an aver. 
age of 25 sit down to the mont, 
luncheons and the spirit of these Meet 
ings is described as one of much mut 
interest. Members of this managerg’ 
sociation state that it has functioned 
their best interests as no local jit 
underwriters’ association, having a gey 
eral membership, could do and 
emphatic in their belief that it makes 
possible many things which their oth, 
local life underwriters’ association may 
not even attempt. 
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JAY E. WILLIAMS, Seattle 


tion law as a basis for similar legisla 
tion in Tennessee, improvements on 
this have been suggested by the Men- 
phis Managers’ Association and adopted 
by the legislature and the statute in 
Tennessee is regarded as one which 
other states may adopt to the advan 
tage of life insurance interests. All 
agents appointed in Shelby county in 
addition to the sworn statement made 
to the Tennessee department are re 
quired to also file a sworn statement 
with the general agent appointing them 
and this is made a part of the agency 
contract. It is believed that close ip 
quiry into the methods adopted and 
used by the Memphis association may 
lead to other organizations of the same 
sort being formed in other cities which 
may have local underwriting condtions 
at present difficult to cope with. 

William A. Searle, assistant to the 
president, who has traveled all over the 
country during the past year in the it 
terest of association work, reported 02 
what he has seen and heard as far # 
association work is concerned. His topic 
was “Better Organization and How. 

The session closed with a questio 
box. Various questions were written 0 
cards, read by the chairman, and th 
answers given. 





ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED 

Representatives of three of the lead- 
ing life insurance organizations of the 
country are interested spectators at 
most of the business sessions. The 
are George Graham, vice president a0 
actuary of the Central States Life of 
St. Louis and president of the Amer 
ican Life Convention; Charles G. T 
lor, assistant manager and actuary of 
the Association of Life Insurance Pret 
idents, and T. W. Blackburn, secretary 
of the American Life Convention. 
Mr. Graham and Mr. Taylor spoke 
behalf of their organizations at 
earlier business sessions. Oliver * 
man of the Mutual Benefit also § 
for the Association of Life Agency 
ficers. 
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HE discussion Thursday morning 
} on service to clients was closed by 
Chester O. Fischer of Peoria, IIl., 
» spoke oD “Suggest Next Steps in 
nce Program.” He said: 

During this morning’s session, which 
been most interesting, to my point 
view, we have had our client well 
op care of—his needs surveyed. We 
sed him regarding wills and trusts, 
nted to him many types of policies, 
ost every type of policy imaginable 
he many uses and purposes of life in- 
nce. There does not seem to be 
h left to say or do. 

Careful Attention 


to Future Dealings 
itseems entirely logical to give care- 
attention when we have our client 
ition to our future dealings 
possibilities of service to him, 
out to him what are the next 
wns, We have endeavored up to this 
int apparently to fulfill for him every 
.@ that he can possibly attain at this 
but it is hard to conceive of a case 
» there are not future needs, future 
» when he would like to fulfill. 
n't it logical, therefore, at this time 
we should point out to him what 
of these future needs are which 
the most pressing, which should 
»taken care of first, painting perhaps 
e picture of how fine it is going to 
pa little later on when he acn increase 
at monthly income check to the wife 
$50 to $100 or when he can in- 
the period of time instead of her 
the $100 a month for 15 years 
is to receive that for 20 years, or 
or life? Perhaps it is the matter of 
ihe college education for the boy. Per- 
that policy for the dear old 
other, painting the picture of what 
hat future step should be. 


nd Letter Showing 
What Has Been Done 


Suppose after leaving him and having 
sed these things we write him a 
te. We say: “It occurs to us that 
ou may be interested in having at 
nda short summary of what has been 
omplished. We compliment you on 
he intelligent manner in which you 
ve gone about the matter of properly 
are re nging an estate.” We say; “You 
ow have the nucleus of an ideal in- 
urance program for your loved ones. 
e point out the fact, at your sugges- 
ion, that at the earliest possible mo- 
nt you should proceed with that next 
tep which in our conversation you 
ought was so advisable; namely, the 
latter of that policy for the wife, the 
nother, or the son.” 


Let's consider for a moment the psy- 


B.2 bs phology of the thing. He receives this 
the i» A’ What are we doing? In the 
ted on ME" Place we are impressing upon him 
far nd again selling to him the service 
is tople hich we have already rendered him 
ow.” use if upon our having completed 
uestion Ma Present transaction, having left him 
tten on ME immediately point out to him our 
nd the iture desire to serve, anticipate serv- 
ng him in the future, and he must 

eds feel that we expect our service 

S going to wear well. That we have 

ITED PP solute confidence in what we have 
e lead: Me" Up to this time. Feel that as time 
of the mec’s On what he has done up to this 
ors at me is going to make him realize the 
They me Portance, the absolute logic and 

nt ano Mee"Rdness of it. Therefore, the first 
Life of #28 We do is by such an act reveal to 
Amer #™ What we have already accomplished 


or him, 
‘gain Impress Him with 


Pres 
sretar? Magnitude of Institution 
. Both im Jt the second place, as we paint this 
yke OB “tre of what life insurance can do 








at the wR him, point out to him that life in- 
Thor ace is working for him and with 
spoke Mi every day of his life, should be 
cy of MPUSidered by him in every business 
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ction—in every moment that he 



















































































swgesting [he Next Steps In 
Insurance Program For Client 


gives to considering his future estate 
—as we point that out are we not again 
impressing him with the magnitude of 
this tremendous institution, making him 
realize again that life insurance is the 
greatest thing in the world and finally, 
that at that moment we are selling him 
our next service in the highest and best 
manner possible. 


We have concluded transactions, com- 
pleted it; there are no barriers between 
us; we are ready to leave and then we 
say to him, “Now this is our advice for 
the next step.” We are selling to him 
a vision of future happiness for his 
loved ones, carrying with the future 
happiness, when he himself will secure 
through having carried out to the ut- 
most limit that wonderful program. 


Men Always Love 

to Complete Things 

Men love to complete things. The 
thrill of achieving something, we are 
painting for this man. It seems to me 
as we go about in our splendid work 
we should give thought to that propo- 
sition that we sell to men the satisfac- 
tion and happiness and content, which 
is security for their loved ones and 
having painted such a picture and such 
a vision for our client how easy, how 
pleasant, how logical, to go back in 
three months or 6 months as the oc- 
casion may seem desirable and say to 
him, “Now it occurs to me that no 
doubt you are now ready for this next 
step.” How logical. We are his in- 
surance advisors and counsel, and how 
difficult for some other insurance man 
to step into that picture at that point; 
that we can have the knowledge that 
we have his confidence and that we 
have his confidential affairs to take 
care of, so I say, let us by all means 
suggest the next step in the insurance 
program. Let us point out to our client 
pictures and paint for him and assist 
him in perfecting a life insurance pro- 
gram that will guarantee to him and 
his loved ones a full and complete per- 
formance of all his responsibilities and 
obligations and now I see the sign is 
about ready to quit. 








Correspondence Course 


of Connecticut Mutual 
(Continued from Page 2) 


binders. They are brief, and give the 
story or rather the history of life insur- 
ance as a life work, because we want to 
immediately convey to the students 
what the prospects are. It covers the 
history of the organization, and by that 
we want to sell men the loyalty to the 
organization. There is the policy con- 
tract, review of the policy, the rate 
book, and other helps, elementary sales 
suggestions, duty and obligation of busi- 
ness insurance, bequests, basic princi- 
ples of life insurance. 

Now, the results obtained are: First, 
loyalty. You have heard a great deal of 
this before, and I won't bore you with it. 
Second, less turnover as compared with 
the average turnover of the company, 
something like 10 per cent over a period 
of exposure of five years. The agent 
who gets our educational certificate 
after he has shown a degree of profi- 
ciency we think is commensurate with 
the work, that agent is showing that 
he is making more money than the 
agent that is not trained or than the 
average. Our leaders of 1925 were some 
48 per cent more than the leaders of 
1920. 

In 1920 our full-time men had taken 
our educational certificates to the 
amount of 20 per cent. This year the 
percentage is 59 per cent of full-time 
men who have taken our course, and 
we are not going to be satisfied with 
conditions until we have 100 per cent 
trained, educated men. 


Edwards Tells of 


the National 


Association Achievements 


| of the National Association, follow- 
ing the address along the same line 
by President Clegg, J. Stanley Edwards 
of Denver, former national president, 
said: 

President Clegg has covered what we 
may designate the mechanics of rela- 
tionship between national and local 
bodies. That is, briefly, the stressing 
of common interest meetings, the help- 
ing on sales congresses, providing of 
transfers of membership, and a dozen 
other things, all equally good and all 
important. 

I sometimes wonder if in stressing 
these details we have not overlooked 
the great big reason why there is a 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. If we in studying the machine, the 
mechanics, have not overlooked the 
product to the agencies, and to our- 
selves. 

So many young men have come into 
the business in the past few years, but 
I doubt if there is one in ten men in 
our audience that knows, for example, 
that he would not have nine renewals 
in his contract if it were not for this 
association. 

What Association Has 


Done in Legislation 
We seem to think that unless we are 


holding meetings all the time and hold- 
ing conventions and sales congresses 
and local meetings that we are not 
functioning. The American life insur- 
ance agency practice would not be what 
it is today if it were not for what the 
National Association has done in legis- 
lation. I cite that one example. They 
are going to Albany for you and going 
to see that the American life insurance 
agent has a liveable job, a chance to 
live and make a living. If they never 
did anything else they would have jus- 
tified their existence. 

Now, we ought to look upon ourselves, 
and the point I am going to make is 
to relate this back to the local associ- 
ation, and I think this is the job of 
the National Association. That is my 
text, to sell the National Association 
to the locals, and in order to do that 
we must carry back this information 
of what the national is. 

The National Association is a mighty 
poor salesman. We have not sold our- 
selves to our locals and to our own 
members. They don’t know what we 
have done for them. Mr. Edward Woods 
this morning mentioned to me that our 
own local associations do not know the 
books, the pamphlets, the charts, the 
helps that are in the New York office. 


I had an experience last week in New 
York. One of the most successful 
agency managers in New York did not 
know that a copyrighted survey plan 
of Mr. Duff's is on sale, I think for 10 
cents, at the National Association. He 
just ate it up when he saw it. It was 
a few blocks from his office. He didn't 
know it was in existence. We ought 
to think of ourselves, it seems to me, 
as a sort of fountain of influence, a 
sort of center of power, a center of re- 
sponsibility. This association has upon 
it the duty and opportunity and record 
up to date of performing, of producing 
about once a year one great big idea in 
life insurance. 


Pioneer Along Many 

Important Lines 

I will give you about five of them if 
you will give me two or three minutes 
more. We created the form of Amer- 
ican life insurance. This is the dldest 
organization connected with life insur- 
ance in the United States, longer than 
the Presidents Association, long before 
the Agency Officers’ Association, long 
before the Medical Directors Associa- 
tion, long before the Actuaries Associa- 
tion, long before the American Life Con- 
vention. We pioneered the association 
idea in life insurance. 


N DISCUSSING the accomplishment 


We were all fighting each other. We 
were scattered. We had nothing in 
common but the color of our rate book 
and that varied a little. We created a 
forum for the exchange of ideas. If the 
National Association has never done 
anything but that it would be worth 
your paying $2 a year for the rest of 
your lives. 


Exchanged Idea for 
Benefit of Fraternity 


We created that forum througn the 
medium of our magazine and the me- 
dium of these conventions and sales 
congresses, so that life insurance 
thoughts and sales methods could be 
exchanged for the benefit of the whole 
fraternity, not only did we create the 
forum but we created the atmosphere 
that made possible that meeting last 
night, because this association and this 
association only pioneered in that great 
idea of training before selling. 


Under the auspices of this associa- 
tion, your association was the first 
school for life insurance salesmanship 
established at Carnegie Tech. That 
would be a text for another sermon, 
but there are two things we did. When 
these officers of the present are talk- 
ing, not for publication, they will freely 
admit that they require more from this 
association for help in legislation than 
any one other effort in this country. 
And we know, many of us, from per- 
sonal experience that that has been the 
function and successful job of this as- 
sociation, the keeping of American life 
insurance on the map so that it would 
not be outlawed by adverse legislation. 


Originated Trust 

Company idea 

And then those two or three big ideas 
that have come year after year. The 
association of life insurance with the 
trust company ideas, who put that out? 
Did my company ever think of it? Did 
your company ever put it out? No. It 
was the National Association of Life 
Underwriters that sold that idea, which 
the companies borrowed and amplified. 

Now, the chart of ethics. They used 
to sneer at that a little. Did my com- 
pany ever put out a chart of ethics? 
No, not on your life, nor your company. 
But this association made and endorsed 
not only among its own members, but 
by being policeman on guard among the 
life insurance men of the United States, 
those who obeyed it in principle and 
those through fear. It created living, 
working, competitive conditions in a 
highly competitive business, so that we 
live in amity and brotherly love today 
and the man who doesn’t observe that 
chart of ethics is an outlaw. 


Started idea of Life 
Insurance for Bequests 


Take the idea of life insurance for 
bequests, which was pioneered by this 
association and the idea of life insur- 
ance for education. 

Now, if we can keep at the top, some 
of you yeung men can by pioneering 
and putting over one big idea every 
year, can aid very much. I believe in 
this fast-growing business this associa- 
tion will sufficiently justify itself, so 
that President Clegg or any other pres- 
ident or men like Mr. Searle don’t have 
to go up and down this country trying 
to sell the idea of little bits of items 
of service to the local association, be- 
cause any right thinking life insurance 
man will recognize that he is owing not 
only his life contract but the life blood 
of his business, his ideas and sales plans 
to this association. If that is not worth 
$2 a year to him, I don’t know what 
is. It seems to be absurd, that we 
should have to sell this association 
to our locals. I think we have been 
derelict, I think we have been too mod- 
est. I think our presidents ought to 


preach this as they go up and down the : 


land. 
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Training Plans of Burroughs 
Company Told to Agency Heads 


A N outsider, L. E. Hooker of the “but we provide the agency with a defi- 


Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 

pany, got the Wednesday evening 
business building session off to a rapid 
start. Mr. Hooker spoke of the value 
of training stressing the fact that the 
trained salesman is always the one who 
wear and is able to repeat. Mr. Hooker 
said: : 

It would seem that a meeting of this 
kind would not be necessary for any 
purpose but to discuss methods of train- 
ing. However, I suggest possibly there 
are people in your ranks, as well as in 
our selling organization, who are not 
yet sold on the matter of training sales- 
men, educating salesmen for their job. 


Two Hardest Tasks that 
Confront Sales Manager 


The two hardest tasks that I believe 
confront our general sales manager and 
your agency manager are, first, to im- 
press the men in the selling field and 
the new men that come into the field 
of the fact that business is changing by 
leaps and by bounds. 

Second, under modern plans and 
knowledge of selling, it is no great ac- 
complishment, to make sales once. The 
important thing is to keep sales going. 
This is only possible through satisfied 
customers, acceptance, as we call it. 
Service today must be more important 
than the sale. The modern practice of 
business ethics is that the other party 
to the transaction must have reasonable 
cause to be satisfied and must receive 
a benefit. That is the fundamental, 
ethical principle of modern business. 
The untrained man may make the sale, 
but the question is whether he will, in 
making the sale, give the proper service 
to the customer and whether the cus- 
tomer will be satisfied with that service 
later. 


Training and Toil 
to Lay Foundation 


Did it require study and training and 
toil to lay the foundation of this great 
structure.of business as we se it today? 
Did not the experience of the pioneers 
in business and various undertakings 
which their business led them into pro- 
duce any conclusions which should be 
handed down to the man who is starting 
in business today, so that he can profit 
by the experience, the trial period of 
fifty or sixty years ago? 

Sales training is simply experience re- 
duced to a training or a teaching basis, 
and if it has taken training and study 
to lay the foundation, can we construct 
on this foundation without taking ad- 
vantage of training and study? 


Phase of Service 
to the Customer 


Looking at this question of training 
from the second phase, that is the phase 
of service to the customer, let me read 
a telegram I received today from one 
of the greatest sales generals in this 
country. He says: 

“We believe in training salesmen, be- 
cause we want our men to know that 
they know the best methods of present- 
ing our message, securing business and 
rendering satisfactory sales and installa- 
tion service to our customers.” 

When he said that he meant it, be- 
cause the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company is going right to the bottom 
of this question of training, not only 
with the new men in the field, the new 
men who are entering the business, but 
with the old men in the business. 


Keep Old Men Young 
as to Business Ideas 


Our problem today is to take the old 
men in the business and keep them 
young as to business ideas. The new 
salesmen in our organization is given 
his first training in the agency. We 
hold the agency responsible for that be- 
ginning, for that preliminary training, 


nite course of training, and the agency 
manager is checked up on how well he 
is presenting that training course to the 
new man. 

We are now getting ready to start an 
advanced course for salesmen at our fac- 
tory. After the salesman has received 
a certain amount of preliminary train- 
ing in the agency and has received cer- 
tain field experience in actual selling he 
is then sent to our factory, where he 
is given a regular schooling, not taking 
him through the whole course of train- 
ing, because that would be impossible, 
with our product, but he is given a six- 
weeks’ course. 


Takes Nerve to Tell 
Manager He Needs Training 


Now, we realize what it means to take 
men out of the field. We realize that 
it is an expensive thing for an agency 
and it is an expensive thing for the 
company, and it is an expensive thing 
for the man. It costs money, but it is 
simply an investment. It is not costly 
at all, as I am going to prove to you a 
little bit later. 

We brought in about four months ago 
to a school about 35 or 40 of our agency 
managers, and that was a new thing, 
to bring in a lot of agency managers 
into the school and assume that our 
agency managers needed training. I 
wan to tell you it takes nerve to tell 
any agency manager that he needs 
training. I realize that, but we did it. 
I don’t believe some of the men took it 
in the right light and that school ran 
for six weeks, but we exposed a good 
many things and before some of those 
agency managers were through they be- 
gan to realize how little they knew. 


Old Fellows Must Begin 
to Study a Little Harder 


We old gray-haired fellows in busi- 
ness in this insurance business or in 
the Burroughs business are very liable 
to stand still or slip back, and the only 
reason that this age has been known as 
a young man’s age is because we old 
men have failed to realize the law of the 
survival of the fittest, and it is about 
time that every man, when he looks in 
the mirror and sees the tinge of gray 
hair on his temples, should begin to 
study just a little harder and begin to 
keep up with the new things in his 
business, because he is in a position of 
losing out, if he is not very, very careful. 

In addition to the training which I 
have outlined, we of course have our 
weekly meetings of men in the agency, 
and we have our conventions at certain 
periods and our group meetings, but we 
have a sales promotion staff, a staff of 
men who travel out of the factory into 
the agency and who check up the agency 
manager on his training of the men, 
who actually go out and work with these 
men and who are a sort of liaison with 
the home office. Now does all this pay? 


Results from Training 
School Summarized 


For a long time we did away with our 
home office schools. I think for about 
three or four years there were discon- 
tinued. We did not have the sales pro- 
motion staff that we have now, and we 
slipped a little bit on this training We 
started our home office schools again, 
I think, about a year and a half ago. 
I asked our educational director, who 
was in New York. to wire me the result 
and I am going to give you his wire. 
He said, “The pertinent factors are a 
decreased turnover of new men from 
about 85 per cent to 38 per cent—” 

A decreased turnover in new men 
from 85 per cent to 38 per cent. Now 
that will pay for the thing itself. 

“Average increase in production 11 
points per month—” 

You can figure a point on a basis of 


Clegg Tells Of His Hopes For 
Strengthening Of Local Bodie 


ciation, John William Clegg of 

Philadelphia told why the na- 
tional officers desire to see the local 
and state associations enjoy a healthy 
growth this year. He spoke at the 
Thursday afternoon session, devoted to 
a consideration of ways and means of 
strengthening the local bodies. Mr. 
Clegg said: 

The National Association has in mind 
the bringing to all of our local com- 
munities the experiences, the problems, 
the solutions of our common tasks, the 
solution of the things that we think 
are peculiar to our own local section. 


Immediately after I became president, 
in securing Mr. Searle as assistant, the 
one thing that seemed most important 
was to help, in as far as we could from 
a national standpoint, the local organ- 
izations. 


A S the head of the National Asso- 


Wants Association 
Membership Required 


We are not a scientific organization 
of men and women. We are life under- 
writers. If our national organization 
is to be strong, then we must begin 
to strengthen our local bodies. If the 
local bodies are to be strong, then we 
must help each individual underwriter 
to become an important part in the 
work of his or her local association. 


We would like to see the time soon 
come when it would be a requirement, 
a company requirement, that every man 
and woman entering the life underwrit- 
ing profession, either as an underwriter, 
a general agent, or a manager, should 
be required to join and enter into heart- 
ily the work of the local associations. 


Many general agents now make it a 
requirement in their contract. We hope 
sooner or later to have the companies 
adopt this practice. Some of our com- 
panies are not sold on the association 
idea. I believe their officers lack 
vision. I believe our national body 
should go before our companies with a 
resolution or with some form of influ- 
ence to try and bring them more closely 
in contact with our work and through 
our work help them in their jobs. 


For Closer Touch With 
Insurance Departments 


Furthermore, I believe this National 
Association, through its local bodies, 
should become more closely associated, 
if possible, with our insurance depart- 
ments. He can be of great help, I be- 
lieve, in correcting laws, in putting on 
the books good laws, if we convince the 
insurance commissioner that we are 
with them. I know they are with us 
in all our constructive work, and when 
you and I appreciate this one fact, that 
of the amount of money paid into our 
state treasuries through life insurance, 
that the average contribution towards 
supervision is 5 per cent, that 95 per 
cent of the monies paid into our state 
treasuries by life insurance companies 
are not necessary for state supervision, 
I believe we have a great task before 





“Twenty-two men qualified for all-star 
after training.” 


Our all star club is a good deal like 
your $100,000 or $1,000,000 Clubs, what- 
ever you have. 


Here is a great thing, he says: “Tre- 
mendous increase in loyalty to the com- 
pany a big factor of home office train- 
ing.” 

I tell you, loyalty to the company is 
always cemented and increased by a 
trip to the home office, and if we can 
increase loyalty we have done a great 
deal in our organization because that 
helps to decrease turnover. Because if 
men are loyal to an organization they 
very, very seldom leave it. 






us in informing and educating the 
panies, the legislatures, of what we 

endeavoring to do, and that we can} 

correct these improper laws » 
strengthen those that are now jp g 
istence. 


In securing Mr. Searle, it is me 
one step forward, I believe, in oy ; 
velopment. Personally, I believe ; 
stead of one man in the field, we sho 
have several men in the field. Mr. 
sign has been with the association, 
you know, for 17 years, and it is ab 
lutely a physical impossibility for » 
man to handle this corporation. |} 
entirely too big. The combination no 
of Mr. Ensign and Mr. Searle gives ys 
working basis, I believe, which we hy 
never had before. Their work is 
plimentary to each other, and I belie 
that we, with your assistance, bringiy 
to us what you believe your local pre 
lems are, suggestions of how you ind 
viduals feel that they can be met, wi 
help us at headquarters to help yon i 
the solution of our common problem 
and bring a better spirit in our vario 
communities. 















Value of Meetings 
in Larger Agencies 


I would further say, in closing, thi 
one thing: That I personally hope 
see, in large cities, the larger agenci 
have their meetings for inspiration a 
information, some of them weekly, som 
of them monthly. 


In the smaller communities they 4 
not have these meetings, because the 
do not have the large agencies. Wh 
can’t we? Above the company is the in 
stitution of legal reserve life insurance 
Why can’t we, you and I, if we arei 
a small community get together a 
whether we, so-called, recommend a hal 
dozen companies or a dozen companie 
get together and have these inspi 
tional meetings and the meetings for in 
formation, irrespective of the companit 
for which we happen to give the fin 
choice of our business to. 


Let us constitute ourselves in the 
smaller communities as an agency {0 
legal reserve life insurance and the 
by insure the life values of these 
smaller communities, and rendering t 
professional service of which we hat 
heard so much, and I believe that 1) 
doing this we will help ourselves, help} 
our communities, and to a greater é 
gree emphasize the value of legal Te 
serve life insurance in fulfilling ever 
economic need. 
















CHAIRMAN HAMLIN: In regard t0 
the figures which Mr. Clegg referred t0 
in regard to taxation, in Ohio, the 
amount received for tax on inewrtee 
premiums is $4,000,000. Of this $70, 
was spent for supervision, 1.87 per cent. 
I mentioned it because Mr. Cless ™ 
ferred to it as 5 per cent. Many states 
have less than 5 per cent used for st 
pervision. 
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A few insurance commi 
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the national life underwriters ae 
James A. Beha of New York was ade 
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A dinner for the age 
ers & Bankers Life atten 
tional Association meeting 
Tuesday evening by H. bart = ~ 
president, and Frank Jacobs 
retary. 
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